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SOME 


ACCOUNT 


or 


LIFE AND VVEi TINGS 


OF 

JACOB BRYANT, ESQ. 


The earliest authentic account we can 
obtain of the birth of this learned and cele- 
brated writer, is from the Register Book of 
Eton College, in which lie is (Mitered “ of 
Chatham, in the county of Kent, of the 
age of twelve years, in 1730,” — consequent- 
ly, born in 17 18. 

Whence a difference has arisen between 
the dates in this entry, and the inscription 
on his monument, hereafter given, we are 
unable to explain. 


WML. i. 


a 
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The two royal foundations of Eton, and 
King’s College, Cambridge, justly boast of 
this great scholar and ornament of his age. 
He received his first rudiments at the vil- 
lage of Lullingstone, in Kent; and was 
admitted upon the foundation, at Eton 
College, on the Sd of August, 1730, where 
he was three years captain of the school, 
previous to his removal to Cambridge. He 
was elected from Eton to King’s College in 
173(i ; took the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1740 ; and proceeded Master in 1744. 

lie attended the Duke of Marlborough, 
and his brother, Lord Charles Spencer, at 
Eton, as their private tutor, and proved a 
valuable acquisition to that illustrious 
house ; and, what may be reckoned, at 
least equally fortunate, liis lot fell among 
those who knew how to appreciate his 
worth, and were both able and willing to 
reward it. The Duke made him- his pri- 
vate secretary, in which capacity he ac- 
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companied his Grace during his campaign 
on the continent, where he had the com- 
mand of the British forces ; and, when he 
was made Master-General of the Ordnance, 
he appointed Mr. Bryant to the office of 
Secretary, then about 14001. per annum. ' 

His general habits, in his latter years, 
as is commonly the case with severe stu- 
dents, were sedentary ; and, during the 
last ten years of his life, he had frequent 
pains in his chest, occasioned by so much 
application, and leaning against his table 
to write ; but, in his younger days, spent 
at Eton, he excelled in various athletic 
exercises ; and, by his skill in swimming, 
was the happy instrument in saving the 
life of the venerable Dr. Barnard, after- 
wards Provost of Eton College. The doctor 
gratefully acknowledged this essential ser- 
vice, by embracing the. first opportunity 
which occurred, to present the nephew” of 
his preserver with the living of Wootton 
a 2 
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Courtney, near Minehead, in Somerset; a 
presentation belonging to the Provost of 
Eton, in right of his office. 

Mr. Bryant was never married’. He com- 
monly rose at half past seven, shaved him- 
self without a glass, was seldom a quarter 
of an hour in dressing, at nine rung for his 
breakfast, which was abstemious, and ge- 
nerally visited his friends at Eton and 
Windsor, between breakfast and dinner, 
which was formerly at two, but afterwards 
at four o'clock, lie was particularly fond 
of dogs, and was known to have thirteen 
spaniels at one time: he once very nar- 
rowly escaped drowning, through his over 
eagerness in putting them into the water. 

Our author must be considered as highly 
distinguished, beyond the common lot of 
mortality, with the temporal blessings of 
comforts, honour, and long life. With re- 
spect to the first of these, he enjoyed 
health, peace, and competence; for, besides 
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what he derived from his own family, the 
present Duke of Marlborough, after his 
father's death, settled an annuity on Mr. 
Bryant of 6001. which he continued to re*- 
ceive from that noble family till his death. 

lie was greatly honoured among his nu- 
merous, yet chosen friends and acquaint- 
ance; and his company courted by all the 
literary characters in his neighbourhood. 
His more particular intimates, in his own 
district, were Doctors Barford, Barnard, 
Glynn, and Ileberden. The venerable Sir 
George Baker, he either saw or corres- 
ponded with every day ; likewise with Dr. 
Ilallam, the father of Eton school, who had 
given up the deanery of Bristol, because 
he chose to reside at Windsor. When he 
went into Kent, the friends he usually vi- 
sited were the Reverend Archdeacon Law, 
Mr. Longley, Recorder of Rochester* and 
Dr. Dampicr, afterwards Bishop of that 
diocese. Besides the pecuniary expression 
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of esteem mentioned above, the Duke of 
Marlborough had two rooms kept for 
him at Blenheim, with his name inscribed 
over the doors ; and he was the only person 
who was presented with the keys of that 
choice library. The humble retreat of the 
venerable sage was frequently visited by 
his Majesty ; and thus he partook in 
the highest honours recorded of the philo- 
sophers and sages of antiquity. Thus loved 
and honoured, he attained to eighty-nine 
years of age, and died, at Cypenham, near 
Windsor, Nov. 13, 1804, of a mortification 
in his leg, originating in the seemingly 
slight eircbmstance of a rasure against a 
chair, in the act of reaching a book from a 
shelf. 

He had presented many of his most va- 
luable books to the King in his life-time, 
and his editions by Caxton to the Marquis 
of Bland ford : the remainder of this choice 
collection he bequeathed to the library of 
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King’s College, Cambridge, where he had 
received his education. 

He gave, by will, 2,000 1. to the society 
for propagating the gospel, and 1,000 1 . to 
the superannuated collegers of Eton school, 
to be disposed of as the provost and fellows 
should think fit. Also, 500 1. to the parish 
of Farnham Royal. The poor of Cypen- 
ham and Chalvey were constant partakers 
of his bounty, which was of so extensive a 
nature, that he commissioned the neigh- 
bouring clergy to look out proper objects 
for his beneficence. 

Mr. Bryant’s literary attainments were of 
a nature peculiar to himself ; and, in point 
pf classical erudition he was, perhaps, with- 
out an equal in the world. He had the 
very peculiar felicity of preserving his emi- 
nent superiority of talents to the end of a 
very long life; the whole of which was not 
only devoted to literature, but his studies 
were uniformly directed to the investiga- 
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tion of truth. The love of truth might, in- 
deed, be considered as his grand character- 
istic, which lie steadily pursued ; and this 
is equally true as to his motive, whether he 
was found on the wrong or right side of the 
question. A few minutes before he expired, 
he declared to his nephew, and others in 
the room, that “ all he had written was 
with a view to the promulgation of truth ; 
and, that all he had contended for, he him- 
self believed By truth, we are to un- 
derstand religious truth, his firm persua- 
sion of the truth of Christianity ; to the in- 
vestigation and establishment of which he 
devoted his whole life. This was the central 
point, around which all his labours turned; 
the ultimate object at which they aimed, 

Such arc the particulars we have been 
able to collect of this profound scholar and 
antiquary. But the life of a man of letters 
appears, and must be chiefly sought for in 
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his works, of which we subjoin the follow- 
ing catalogue : 

The first work Mr. Bryant published was 
in 17f>7, intituled, “ Observations and In- 
quiries relating to various Parts of antient 
History; containing Dissertations on the 
Mind Euroclydon, (see vol. v. p. 325.) ; 
and on the Island Melite, (see vol. v. p. 357.), 
together with an Account of Egypt in its 
most early State, (f>ce vol. vi. p. 1.); and of 
the Shepherd Kings.” (See vol. vi.' p. 105.) 
This publication is calculated not only to 
throw light on the antient history of the 
kingdom of Egypt, but on the history also 
of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Edomites, and other nations. The account 
of the Shepherd Kings contains a statement 
of the time of their coming into Egypt ; of 
the particular province they possessed, and, 
to which the Israelites afterwards succeed- 
ed, The treatise on the Euroclydon was 
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designed to vindicate the common reading 
of Acts, xxvii. 14. in opposition to Bochart, 
Grotius, and Bentley, supported by the 
authority of the Alexandrine M.S. and the 
Vulgate, who thought Euroaquilo more 
agreeable to the truth. 

His grand work, called, “ A New System, 
or, an Analysis of Antient Mythology," was 
the next ; “ wherein an attempt is made tq 
divest tradition of Fable, and to reduce 
I ruth to its original Purity" This was 
published in quarto, vol. i. and ii. in 1774, 
and vol. iii. in 1776'. 

In 1775 he published “ A Vindication of 
the Apamean Medal, (see vol. v. p. 287.) 
and of the Inscription nhe; together with 
an Illustration of another Coin struck at 
the same Place in honour of the Emperor 
Severus.” This appeared in the fourth vo- 
lume ot the Archaeologia, and also as a se** 
parate quarto pamphlet* 

An address to Dr. Priestley, on the 
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Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity illus- 
trated,” 1780. A pamphlet, octavo. 

“ Vindicise Flavian® ; or, a Vindication 
of the Testimony given by Josephus con- 
cerning our Saviour Jesus Christ.” A pam- 
phlet, octavo. 1780. 

“ Observations on the Poems of Thomas 
Rowley ; in which the authenticity of these 
Poems is ascertained." Two duodecimo vo- 
lumes, 1781. In this controversy Mr. Bry- 
ant engaged deeply and earnestly, and was 
assisted in it by the learned Dr. Glynn of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Our author in 
this, as in his other controversial writings, 
was influenced by a spirit of sober inquiry, 
and a regard for truth. The leading ob- 
ject he had in view, in his Observations 
on the poems ascribed to Rowley, was to 
prove, by a variety of instances, that Chat- 
terton could not be their author, as he ap- 
peared not to understand them himself. 
This plea appears specious, yet it is certain 
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the learned author failed egregiously in his 
proofs, and this publication added little to 
the reputation he had already acquired. 
The best way of accounting for Mr. Bry- 
ant's risking his well-earned and high cha- 
racter in the literary world in this control 
versy, and for the eagerness with which he 
engaged in it, is from the turn ol his studies. 
“ He had," to borrow the words of Mr. 
Mason, 44 been much engaged in antiqui- 
ties, and consequently had imbibed too 
much of the spirit of a protest antiquarian ; 
now we know, from a thousand instances, 
that no set of men are more willingly duped 
than these, especially by any thing that 
comes to them under the fascinating form 
of a new discovery.” 

Collections on the Zingara, or Gypscy 
Language." Arclucologia, vol. vii. 

u Gemmarum antiquarian Delectus ex 
pnrstant ioribus desum plus in Daetylotheca 
Duns Marlburiensis,” Two . vols. folio, 
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1785, &c. This is the first volume of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s splendid edition of 
his invaluable collection of Corns, and was 
translated into French by Dr. Maty. The 
second volume was done in Latin by Dr. 
Colo, prebendary of Westminster ; the 
French by Mr. Dutens. The Corns arc 
exquisitely engraved by Bartolozzi. This 
work was privately printed, and no morfc 
copies taken than were intended for the 
crowned heads of Lurope, and a few of his 
Grace s private friends ; after which the 
coppers for the plates were broken, and the 
manuscript for the letter-press carefully re- 
duced to ashes. 

“ A Treatise on the Authenticity of the 
Scriptures, and the Truth of the Christian 
Religion.” Octavo, 1792. 

“ Observations upon the Plagues inflicted 
upon the Egyptians ; in which is shewn the 
Peculiarity of those Judgments, and their 
Correspondence with the Rites and Idolatry 
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of that People ; with a prefatory discourse 
concerning the Grecian colonies from 
Egypt." Octavo, 17.94. 

The treatise on the authenticity of the 
Scriptures was published anonymously, and 
the whole of the profits arising from its sale 
given to the society for the Propagation of 
the C ■ospel. It contains a good general 
view of the leading arguments for Divine 
Revelation. 

“ Obsenations upon a Treatise, intituled, 
Description of the Plain of Troy, by Mons. 
Le Chevalier.” Quarto, 1795 . 

“ A Dissertation concerning the War of 
Troy, and the Expedition of the Grecians, as 
described by Homer ; shewing that no such 
Expedition was ever undertaken, and that no 
such City in Phrygia ever existed/' Quarto, 
17!)b\ Ihe appearance of this publication 
excited great surprise among the learned, 
ami made few proselytes to the doctrine it in- 
culcates; and even his high authority failed 
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in overturning opinions so long maintained 
and established among historians, and sup- 
ported by such extensive and clear evidence. 
He is a wise man indeed who knows where 
to stop. Mr. Bryant had wonderfully suc- 
ceeded in his famous Mythology, in “ di- 
vesting Tradition of Fable, and reducing 
Truth to its original Purity,” and this se- 
duced him, as his antiquarian pursuits had 
done before, in the case of Rowley, to pro- 
ceed to unwarrantable lengths in the Disser- 
tation on the W ar of Troy, ft was remarked 
on by Mr. Falconer, and answered in a 
very rude way by Mr. Gilbert Wakefield 
in a letter to Mr. Bryant. J. B. S. Morrit, 
Esq. of Rokeby Park, near Greta-Bridge, 
undertook to vindicate Homer, in a style 
and with manners more worthy of the sub- 
ject and of a gentleman, and was replied to 
by Mr. Bryant. 

“ The Sentiments of Philo Judaeus con- 
cerning the Aoror, or Word of God ; toge- 
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ther with large Extracts from his Writings, 
compared with the Scriptures, on many 
other essential Doctrines of the Christian 
Religion.” Octavo, 1797- 
“ Dissertations on Balaam, Sampson, and 
Jonah,” also, “Observations on famous con- 
troverted Passages in Josephus and Justin 
Martyr,” are extremely curious, and such 
perhaps as only he could have written. 


“ The New System, or, an Analysis of 
Antient Mythology,” here presented to the 
public, is a literary phenomenon, which 
will remain the admiration of scholars, as 
lomj; as a curiosity after antiquity shall con- 
tinue to he a. prevailing passion among 
mankind. Its author was master of the 
profowndesl erudition, and did not come 
behind the most distinguished names of the 
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Bit cetttury, tor their attention to |&e mi- 
nutest circumstance that might castargy 
of light upon the remotest ages. Noting 
in the antient Greek and Roman literature, 
however recondite, or wherever dispersed, 
could escape his sagacity and patient inves- 
tigation. iSut we are not to confine our 
aumirauon or me worn oetore us to the 
deep erudition discoverable in it; this ela- 
borate production is equally distinguished 
for its ingenuity and novelty. Departing 
with a boldness of genius from the systems 
of his predecessors in the same walks of lite- 
rature, he delights by his ingenuity, while 
he astonishes by his courage, and surprises 
by his novelty. In the last point of view, 
this work is indeed singularly striking; it 
departs from the commonly-received sys- 
tems, to a degree that has hot only never* 
b<ih attempted, but not even thought 
of by any men of learning. 

W^ubjhct herT&rtaken Mr. 

VOL. I, b 
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Bryant was one of uncoinmon difficulty; 
one of the most abstruse and difficult which 
antiquity presents to us ; the information to 
be obtained concerning it must be collected 
trom a vast number of incidental passages, 
observations and assertions scattered through 
antient authors, who being themselves but 
imperfectly acquainted with their subject, 
it is next to impossible to reconcile. This, 
however, our author has attempted ; and 
though, in doing this, the exuberances of 
fancy and imagination arc conspicuous, and 
‘Some may entertain doubts, concerning the 
solidity ot some of his conjectures, yet, even 
such are forced to allow that many parts of 
the authors scheme are probable, and de- 
-en ing the highest attention. 

II is method of proceeding by etymology 
wa * not a little hazardous; men of the 
greatest abilities have often failed in the use 
ot it, while those of weak judgment have, 
bv their application of it, rendered it the 
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source of the greatest absurdities, and 
almost led the unthinking to connect an 
idea of ridicule with the term itself. But 
the judicious use which Mr. Bryant could 
make of this science is apparent in every 
part of his work : he derives from it the 
greatest and only light which can be cast 
upon some of his inquiries, and that in a 
way that will draw the admiration of those 
who have a proper acquaintance with the 
subject ; that is, such as have a knowledge 
of the Oriental languages sufficientto enable 
them to trace them through the Greek, La- 
tin, and other tongues, as they relate to the 
names of things, which in almost every 
country carry evidence of then being de- 
rived from the East ; from whence it is cer- 
tain mankind themselves are derived. The 
sagacity and diligence with which our au- 
thor lias applied his helps obtained from 
the scattered passages of antient authors 
and etymology, haVe enabled him to clear 
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up the history of the remotest ages, and to 
elucidate objects hitherto surrounded with 
darkness and error. Upon the whole, it 
will be allowed by all who are capable 
judges of the subject, that the plausibility 
of his hypothesis is frequently apparent, his 
scheme great, ,and his discoveries extraor- 
dinary. 
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Viro pluiquhm octogenario, et Eton® Mfitris 
Fillorum omnium superstitum JEtate jam 
grandissimo, Jacobo Bryant, S. 


NoMEN honorati sacrum mihi cilm sit amici, 
Cliarta sit h®c animi fida ministra mei : 


Nc tamcm incultis veniant commissa tabcllis, 
Carminis ingcnui dicta laventur ope. 

Quern videt, £ longi sobolem admirata catervSi, 
*Henrici a superis lsetitis umbra plagis ? 

Quern pucris ubicunque suis monstrare priorem 
Principe alumnorum mater Etona solet? 

Quern cupit eximi® quisquis virtutis amator, 
Serius rctherei regna subire poli? 

Blande Senex, quem Musa fovet, seu seria tractas, 
Seu facili indulges qu® propiora joco ; 

Promeritos iiceat Vates tibi condat honores, 

Et recolat vit® premia justa tu® : 


Henry V I. founder of Eton and King's College* in Cam- 
bridge. 
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Praeparet hauil quovis lectas de flore corollas, 

Sed benfc Nestoreis serta gerenda comis. 
Scriptorum ex omni serie numeroque tuorum, 
Utilitas prinio est conspicienda loco: 

Gratia subsequitur; Sapientiaque atria paudifc 
Ampla tibi, ingeniis solum ineunda piis. 
Asperitate carens, mores ut ubique tueris 1 
Si levis cs, levitas ipsa docere solet. 

Quo studio crrantes animos in aperta reducis ! 

Quo sensu dubios, qu& gravitate mones ! 

Si fbntes aperire novos, et acumine docto 
Elicere in scriptis qua; latucre sacris, 

Sen Yeruin £ fictis juvet extricare libellis, 
Historic;! et tenebris reddere lumen ope, 

Asj)icc conspieuo Isetentur ut omnia coelo, 

Et referent nitidum solque jubarque diem ! 
Ontauri, Lapitha?quc\ et Tantalus, atque Pro- 
metheus, 

Et Nephele* vcluti nube soluta su&, — 

Hi pereunt omnes ; alterque laboribus ipse 
Conficis Alcides Hcrcule majus opus, 
lendis in bostilem soli tibi fisus arenam? 

Excutis luurctici verba minuta Sophi * ? 


* Dr, Pncstley, on Philosophical Necessity. 
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Accipifc ©temam vis profligata repulaem, 
Fractaque sunt valicte tela minieque m&nu. 

Cui Melite non tiota tua est? atque impare nisu 
Conjunctum a criticis Euro Aquilonis iter? 
Argo quis dubitat? quis Delta in divite nescit 
Qua sit Josephi fratribus aucta domus ? 
Monstra quot iEgypti perhibes ! quteque Ira Je- 
hov© ! 

Quam propri6 in falsos arma parata deos ! 

Dum fccdis squalet Nilus cum foetibus amnis, 

Et necis est auctor queis niodo numcn erat 
Immcritos Danailm casus, Priamique dolemus 
Funera, nec vel adhuc ossa quieta, senis ? 

Fata Melesigense querimur, mentitaque facta 
I Iectoris inccrtas ad Simoentis aquas’-' 

Eruis haec vetcris scabni b rubiginc famse, 

Basque opens vati jusque decusquc sui. 

Magna tuis afters monumentaquc clara triumphis, 
Cum Trojft seternum qu6d tibi nomen erit ! 

All ! nc te extreme cesset coluisse scnectA, 
(Aspicere heu 1 nimi© quem vetuere mor©,) 
Qui puer, atque infans prope, te sibi sensit ami- 
cum, 

Eque tuis sophiae fontibus hausit aquas! 
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fmagis, et, purae quaecunque aptissima vita; 
Prscmia supplicibus det Deus ipse suis, 

pete rite scni venerando, Musa; quod Ille 
Nec spe, ncc fama, ditior esse potest. 
Innumeris longum gratus societur amicis, 

Inter Ktonenses duxque paterque viros- 
Felix intcrsit terris : superumque beato 
Paulisper talem fas sit abesse cboro. 
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M — S 

JACOB BRYANT 

< ollegii Rcgalis apud Cantabrigieuses dim Socii 
Qui ni bonis, quas ibi hauserat artibus 
cxcolendis consonuit. 

Erant in co plurinue liteue 
nee uai vulgares, 

Scd exquisite qumdam ft recondifaj, 
quas non minore Studio quam acumine 
ad illustrandam S.S veritatem adliibuit: 

Id (juod testamur sciipta ejus gravissima, 
tain in Historic sacra; primordiis eruendis 
quam in Gentium Mythologia explieanda versata. 
JLibris erat aileo deditus 
I t iter vital sccretum 
iis oinnino deditum ; 

Prsmiis hononbusque 

qua; illi non niagis ex Patron i nobilissimi gratia 
quam suis meritis abunde praesto erant, 
usq; praeposuerit. 

\itam integerrimam et vere Christianam 
Non sine tristi suorum desiderio, clausit 
Nov. 13. 1804. 

Anno iEtatis suae 89* 
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\'*£r, xoti ytyiuc' untrtiv' aoQcx rxirx ruv (pcwuv 

Epic hakmls. 


It is my purpose, in the ensuing work, to 
give an account of the fust ages, and of the 
great events which happened in the infancy 
of the world, fn consequence of this I 
shall lay before the reader what the Gentile 
writers have said upon this subject, collate- 
rally with the accounts given by Moses, as 
long as I find him engaged in the general 
history of mankind. By these means I shall 
be able to bring surprising proofs of those 
great occurrences, which the sacred pen- 
man has recorded. And when his history 
becomes more limited, and is confined to a 
peculiar people, and a private dispensation, 
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I shall proceed to shew what was subse- 
quent to his account after the migration of 
families, and the dispersion from the plains 
of Shinar. When mankind were multiplied 
upon the earth, each great family had, by 
1 divine appointment, a particular place of 
destination, to which they retired. In this 
manner the first nations were constituted, 
and kingdoms founded. But great changes 
wore soon effected, and colonies went abroad 
without any regard to their original place 
of allotment. New establishments were soon 
made, from whence ensued a mixture of 
people and languages. These are events 
of the highest consequence ; of which we 
can receive no intelligence, but through the 
hands of the Gentile writers. 

It has been observed, by many of the 
learned, that some particular family betook 
themselves very early to different parts of 
the world, in all which they introduced 
their rites and religion, together with the 
customs of their country. They represent 


1 Kara 9w> ^erfiot. Eusebii Chron. p. 10. Sec also 

ucellus. 
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them as very knowing and enterprising ; and 
with good reason. They were the first who 
ventured upon the seas, and undertook long 
voyages. They shewed their superiority and 
address in the numberless expeditions which 
they made, and the difficulties which they 
surmounted. Many have thought that they 
were colonies from Egypt, or from Phenicia, 
having a regard only to the settlements 
which they made in the west. But I shall 
shew hereafter, that colonies of the same 
people are to be found in the most extreme 
parts of the east ; where we may observe the 
same rites and ceremonies, and the same 
traditional histories, as are to be met with 
in their other settlements. The country 
culled Phenicia could not have sufficed for 
the effecting all that is attributed to these 
mighty adventurers. It is necessary for me 
to acquaint the Header, that the wonderful 
people to whom I allude were the descend- 
ants of Chus, and called Cuthites and Cu- 
seans. They stood their ground at the 
general migration of families ; but were at 
last scattered over the face of the earth. 
They were the first apostates from the truth, 
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jet great in worldly wisdom. They intro- 
duced, wherever they came, many useful 
arts, and were looked up to as a superior 
order of being* : hence they were styled 
Heroes, Daemons, Heliadse, Macarians. 
They were joined in their expeditions by 
other nations, especially by the collateral 
branches of their family, the Mizraim, 
Caphtorim, and the sons of Canaan. These 
were all of the line of Ilam, who was held 
by his posterity in the highest veneration. 
They called him Amon : and having in pro- 
cess of time raised him to a divinity, they 
worshipped him as the Sun ; and from this 
worship they were styled Amonians. This 
is an appellation which will continually oc- 
cur in the course of this work ; and I am 
authorised in the use of it from Plutarch,' 
from whom we may infer, that it was not 
uncommon among the sons of Ilam. He 
specifies particularly, in respect to the 
Kgyptians, that when any two of that na- 
tion met, they used it as a term of honour 
in their salutations, and called one another 

7- [ifAUrTl Afttr xpcften. Ims Cl Osiris. 
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Amonians. This therefore will be the title 
by which I shall choose to distinguish the 
people of whom I treat, when I speak ot 
them collectively ; for under this denomina- 
tion arc included all of this family, whether 
they were Egyptians or Syrians, of Phenicia 
or of Canaan. They were a people who care- 
fully preserved memorials of their ancestors, 
and of those great events which had pre- 
ceded l heir dispersion. These were described 
in hieroglyphics upon pillars and obelisks : 
and when they arrived at the knowledge of 
letters, the same accounts were religiously 
maintained, both in their sacred archives, 
and popular records. It is mentioned of 
Sanchoniathon, the most antient of Gentile 
writers, that he obtained all his knowledge 
from some writings of the Amonians. It 
nas the good fortune of Sanchoniathon , says 
* Philo Biblius, to light upon some antient 
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Amonian records , which had been preserved in 
the innermost part of a temple , and known to 
very few. Upon this discovery he applied him- 
self with , great diligence to make himself 
master of the contents: and having , by di- 
vesting them of the fable and allegory with 
which they were obscured , obtained his pur- 
pose , he brought the whole to a conclusion . 

1 should be glad to give the Reader a 
still farther insight into the system which I 
am about to pursue. But such is the scope 
of my inquiries, and the purport of my de- 
terminations,. as may possibly create in him 
some prejudice to my design ; all which 
would be obviated were lie to be carried, 
step by step, to the general view, and be 
made partially acquainted, according as the 
scene opened. What I have to exhibit is 
in great measure new ; and I shall be obliged 
to run counter to many received opinions, 
which length of time, and general assent, 
have in a manner rendered sacred. What 
is truly alarming, 1 shall be found to differ, 
not only from some few historians, as is the 
cjise in common controversy, but in some 
degree from all ; and this in respect to many 
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of the most essential points, upon which 
historical precision has been thought to de- 
pend. My meaning is, that I must set aside 
many supposed facts which have never been 
controverted ; and dispute many events 
which have not only been admitted as true, 
but have been looked up to as certain aeras 
from whence other events were to be deter- 
mined. All our knowledge of Gentile his- 
tory must either come through the hands of 
the Grecians, or of the Romans, who co- 
pied from them. I shall therefore give a 
full account of the Helladian Greeks, as 
well as of the Ibnim, or Ionians, in Asia: 
also of the Dorians, Leleges, and Pelasgi. 
What may appear very presumptuous, 1 
shall deduce from their own histories many 
truths, with which they were totally unac- 
quainted, and give to them an original, 
which they certainly did not know. They 
have bequeathed to us noble materials, of 
which it is time to make a serious use. It 
was their misfortune not to know the value 
of the data which they transmitted, nor the 
purport of their own intelligence. 

It will be one part of my labour to treat 
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of the Phcnicians, whose history has been 
much mistaken : also of the Scythians, whose 
original has been hitherto a secret. From 
such an elucidation many good consequences 
will, I hope, ensue ; as the Phenicians and 
Scythians have hitherto afforded the usual 
place of retreat for ignorance to shelter it- 
self. Jt will therefore be my endeavour to 
specify and distinguish the various people 
under these denominations, of whom writers 
have so generally, and indiscriminately, 
spoken. 1 shall say a great deal about the 
Ethiopians, as their history has never been 
completely given: also of the Indi, and 
Indo-Scytlur, who seem to have been little 
regarded. There will be an account exhii 
bited of the Cimmerian, Hyperborean, and 
Amazonian nations, as well as of the people 
oi Colchis ; in which the religion, rites, and 
original of those nations ill be pointed 
out. 1 know of no writer who has written 
at large ol the Cyclopians. Vet their his- 
tory is of gloat antiquity, and abounds with 
matter of consequence. I shall, therefore, 
treat of them very fully, and at the same 
lime of the great works which they per- 
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formed ; and subjoin an account of the 
Lestrygons, Lamii, Sirens, as there is a close 
correspondence between them. 

As it will be my business to abridge his- 
tory of every thing superfluous and foreign, 
I shall be obliged to set aside many antient 
law-givers, and princes, who were supposed 
to have formed republics, and to have 
founded kingdoms. I cannot acquiesce in 
the stale legends of Deucalion of Thessaly, 
of fnachus of Argos, and Aggialeus of Si- 
cyon ; nor in the long line of princes who 
are derived from them. The supposed he- 
roes of the fust ages, in every country are 
equally fabulous. No such conquests were 
ever achieved as are ascribed to Osiris, Di- 
onusus, and Sesostris. The histories of Her- 
cules and Perseus are equally void of truth* 
1 am convinced, and hope J shall satisfac- 
torily prove, that Cadmus never brought let- 
ters to Greece; and that no such person ex- 
isted as the Grecians have described. What 
i have said about Sesostris a*nd Osiris, will 
be repeated about Ninus, and Semiramis, 
two personages, as ideal as the former. There 
never were such expeditions undertaken, 
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nor conquests made, as arc attributed to 
these princes : nor were any such empiies 
constituted, as are supposed to have been 
established by them. I make as little ac- 
count of the histories of Saturn, Janus, Pe- 
lops, Atlas, Dardanus, Minos of Crete, and 
Zoroaster of Bactria. Yet something myste- 
rious, and of moment, is concealed under 
these various characters : and the inves- 
tigation of this latent truth will be the 
principal part of my inquiry. In respect to 
Greece, 1 can afford credence to very few 
events, which were antecedent to the Olym- 
piads. I cannot give the least assent to the 
story of Phryxus, and the golden iicece. It 
seems to me plain beyond doubt, that there 
were no such persons as the Grecian Argo- 
nauts : and that the expedition of Jason to 
Colchis was a fable. 

After having cleared my way, I shall pro- 
ceed to the sources, from whence the Gre- 
cians drew. I shall give an account of the 
Titans, and Titanic war, with the history of 
the Cuthites and antient Babylonians. This 
will be accompanied with the Gentile history 
of the Deluge, the migration of mankind 

o 
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from Shinar, and the dispersion from Babel. 
The whole will be crowned with an account 
of antient Egypt ; wherein many circum- 
stances of high consequence in chronology 

will be stated. In the execution of the 

* 

whole there will be brought many surprising 
proofs in confirmation of the Mosaic ac- 
count: and it will be found, from repeated 
evidence, that every thing, which the divine 
historian has transmitted, is most assuredly 
true. And though the nations, who pre- 
served memorials of the Delude, have not 
perhaps stated accurately the time of that 
event ; yet it will be found the grand epocha, 
to which they referred ; the highest point to 
which they could ascend. This was esteemed 
the renewal of the world ; the new birth of 
mankind; and the ultimate of* Gentile his- 
tory. Some traces may perhaps be disccru- 
ablc in their rites and mysteries of the an- 
tediluvian system : but those very few, and 
hardly perceptible. It has been thought, 
that the Chaldaic, and Egyptian accounts 
exceed not only the times of the Deluge, 
but the xrd of the world : and Scaliger has 
accordingly carried the chronology of the 
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latter beyond the term of his artificial 1 pe- 
riod. But upon inquiry we shall find the 
chronology of this people very different 
from the representations which diave been 
given. This will be shewn by a plain and 
precise? account, exhibited by the Egyptians 
themselves : yet overlooked and contra- 
dicted by the persons, through whose hands 
we receive it. Something of the same 
nature will be attempted in respect to Be- 
rosus ; as well as to Abydenus, Polyhistor, 
and Appollodorus, who borrowed from him. 

Their histories contained matter of great 

# 

moment : and will afford some wonderful 
discoveries. From their evidence, and from 
that which has preceded, we shall find, that 
the Deluge was the grand epoclia of every 
antient kingdom. It is to he observed, that 
'-'ben colonies made anywhere a settlement, 
the v ingralted tin ir antecedent history upon 
the subsequent events of the place. And 
ns m those days they could carry up the 
genealogy ot their princes to the very source 
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of all, it will be found, under whatever title 
he may come, that the first king in every 
country was Noah. For as he was men- 
tioned first 'in the genealogy of their princes, 
lie was in aftertimes looked upon as a real 
monarch ; and represented as a great tra- 
veller, a mighty conqueror, and sovereign 
of the wluole earth. This circumstance will 
appear even in the annals of the Egyptians: 
and though their chronology has been sup- 
posed to have reached beyond that of any 
nation, yet it coincides very happily with 
the accounts given bv Moses. 

Jn the prosecution of my system I shall 
not amuse the Reader with doubtful and 
solitary extracts ; but collect all that can 
be obtained upon the subject, and shew the 
universal scope of writers. I shall endea- 
vour particularly to compare sacred history 
with profane, and prove the general assent 
of mankind to the wonderful events re- 
corded. My purpose is not to lay science 
in ruins ; but instead of desolating to build 
up, and to rectify what time has impaired : 
to divest mythology of every foreign and 
unmeaning ornament, and to display the 
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truth in its native simplicity: to shew, that 
all the rites and mysteries of the Gentiles 
were only so many memorials of their prin- 
cipal ancestors ; and of the great occur- 
rences to which they had been witnesses. 
Among these memorials the chief were the 
ruin of mankind by a tiood ; and the re- 
newal of the world in one family. They had 
symbolical representations, by which these 
occurrences were commemorated : and the 
antient hymns in their temples were to the 
same purpose. They all related to the his- 
tory of the first ages, and to the same events 
which are recorded by Moses. 

Before l can arrive at (his essential part 
ot my inquiries, l must give an account of 
the rites and customs of antient Hellas; 
and of those people which I term Amonians. 
This I must do in order to shew, from whence 
they came : and from what quarter their 
evidence is domed. A great deal will be 
slid ot their religion and rites: also of their 
I- overs, temples, and Puratheia, where their 
oi'sinp was performed. The mistakes likc- 
v ^e ol the Greeks in respect to antient 
r ‘ * v liich they strangely perverted, will 
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be exhibited in many instances: and much 
true history will be ascertained from a de- 
tection of this peculiar misapplication. It 
is a circumstance of great consequence, to 
which little attention has been paid. Great 
light however will accrue from examining 
this abuse, and observing the particular 
mode of error: and the only way of obtain- 
ing an insight must be by an etymological 
process, and by recurring to the primitive 
language of the people, concerning whom 
we are treating. As the Amonians betook 
themselves to regions widely separated ; we 
shall find in every place where they settled, 
the same worship and ceremonies, and tlife 
same history of their ancestors. There will 
also appear a great similitude in the names 
ot their cities and tempos : so that wc may 
be assured, that the whole was the opera- 
tion ol one and the same people. The 
learned Bochait saw this; and taking for 
granted, that the people were 1‘hcnicians, he 
attempted to interpret these names by the 
Hebrew language ; of which he supposed 
the Phcnician to have been a dialect. His 



design was certainly very ingenious, and 
carried on with a wonderful display of learn- 
ing. He failed however: and of the nature 
of his failure I shall be obliged to take no- 
tice It appears to inc, as far as my reading 
can afford me light, that most antient 
names, not only of places, but of persons, 
have a manifest analogy. There is likewise 
a great correspondence to be observed in 
terms of science: and in the titles, which 
were of old bestowed upon magistrates and 
rulers. The same observation may be ex- 
tended even to plants, and minerals, as well 
as to animals; especially to those which 
\/ere esteemed at all sacred. 'Their names 
seem to be composed of the same, or similar 
elements ; and bear a manifest relation to 
the religion in use among- the A moninns, 
and to the Deity which they adored. This 
deity was the Sun : and most of the antient 
names will be found to be an assemblage of 
titles, bestowed upon that luminary. Ilence 
there will appear a manifest correspondence 
between them, which circumstance is quite 
foreign to the system of Hochart. Ilis ety* 



mologics arc destitute of this collateral evi- 
dence ; and have not the least analogy to 
support them. 

In consequence of this 1 have ventured to 
give a list of some Amonian terms, which 
occur in the mythology of Greece, and in 
i he histories of other nations. Most antient 
names seem to have been composed out of 
these elements : and into the same prin- 
ciples they may be again resolved by an 
easy, and fair evolution. 1 subjoin to these 
a short interpretation ; and at the same time 
produce diiterent examples of names and 
titles, which are thus compounded. From 
hence the Header will see plainly my me- 
thod of analysis, and the basis of my ety- 
mological inquiries. 

As my researches are upon subjects very 
remote, and the histories to which i appeal, 
various ; and as the truth is in great mea- 
sure to be obtained by deduction, I have 
been obliged to bring my authorities im- 
mediately under the eye of the Reader, 
lie may from thence be a witness of the 
propriety of my appeal ; and see that my 
inferences are true. This however will ren- 
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der my quotations very numerous, and may 
afford some matter of discouragement, as 
they .are principally from the Greek authors. 
I have however in most places of conse- 
quence endeavoured to remedy this incon- 
venience, either by exhibiting previously 
the substance of what is quoted, or giving a 
subsequent translation. Better days may 
perhaps come; when the Greek language 
will be in greater repute, and its beauties 
more admired. As I am principally in- 
debted to the Grecians for intelligence, I 
have in some respects adhered to their or- 
thography, and have rendered autient terms 
as they were expressed by them. Indeed I 
do not see, why we should not render all 
names ot Grecian original, as they were ex- 
hibited by that people, instead of taking 
our mode of pronunciation from the Romans. 
I scarce know any thing, which has been of 
greater detriment to antient history than the 
eaprieiousness ot writers in never express- 
ing foreign terms as they were rendered 
by the natives. I shall be found, however, 
to have not acted up uniformly to my prin- 
ciples, as I have only in some instances 
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copied the Grecian orthography. I have 
ventured to abide by it merely in some 
particular terms, where I judged, that ety- 
mology would be concerned. For I was 
afraid, however just this method might ap- 
pear, and warrantable, that it would seem 
too novel to be universally put in practice. 

My purpose has been throughout to give 
a new turn to antient history, and to place 
it upon a surer foundation. The mythology 
of Greece is a vast assemblage of obscure 
traditions, which have been transmitted 
from the earliest times. They were de- 
scribed in hieroglyphics, and have been 
veiled in allegory : and the same history is 
often renewed under a different system, 
and arrangement. A great part of this in- 
telligence has been derived to Us from the 
Poets ; by which means it has been render- 
ed still more extravagant, and strange. We 
find the whole, like a grotesque picture, 
blazoned high, and glaring with colours, 
and filled with groups of fantastic imagery, 
such as we see upon an Indian screen; 
where the eye is painfully amused ; but 
whence little can be obtained, which is sa* 
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tisfactory, and of service . We must, liow* 
era*, make this distinction , that in the 
allegorical representations of Greece, there 
was always a covert meaning, though it 
may have escaped our discernment. In 
short, we must look upon antient mytholo- 
gy as being yet in a chaotic state, where 
the mind of man has been wearied with 
roaming over the crude consistence without 
ever finding out one spot where it could re- 
pose in safety. Ilence has arisen the de- 
mand, rv, which has been repeated for 
ages. It is my hope, and my presumption, 
that such a place of appulse may be found, 
where we may take our stand, and from 
whence we may have a full view of the 
mighty expanse before us ; from whence 
also we may descry the original design, and 
order, of all those objects, which by length 
of time, and their own remoteness, have 
been rendered so confused and uncertain. 
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X H ROUGH the whole process of my in- 
quiries, it has been mv endeavour, from 
some plain and determinate principles, to 
open the way to many interesting truths. 
And as I have shewn t^ie certainty of an 
universal Deluge from the evidences of 
most nations, to which we can gain access, 
I come now to give an history of the per- 
sons who survived that event; and of the 
families which were immediately descended 
from them. After having mentioned their 
residence in the region of Ararat, and their 
migration from it, I shall give an account 
of the roving of the Cutliites, and of their 
coming to the plains of Shinar, from whence 
they were at last expelled. To this are add- 
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ed observations upon the histories of Chal- 
dea and Egypt ; also of Hollas, and Ionia; 
and of every other country which was in 
any degree occupied by the sons of Chus. 
There have been men of learning who have 
denominated their works from the families, 
of which they treated ; and have accord- 
ingly sent them into the world under the 
title of Phaleg, Japhct, and Javan. I might, 
in like manner, have prefixed to mine the 
name either of Cutli, or Cut him ; for, upon 
the history of this people my system chiefly 
tufns. It may be asked, if there were no 
other great, families upon earth, besides 
that of the Cuthites, worthy of record: if 
no other people e\er performed great ac- 
tions, and made themselves respectable to 
posterity. Such there possibly may have 
been ; and the field is open to any who may 
choose to make inquiry. My taking this 
particular path does not in the least abridge 
others from prosecuting different views, 
wherowT they may see an opening.. 

As my researches are deep, and remote, 
1 shall sometimes take the liberty of repeat- 
ing what has preceded ; that the truths 
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painful asseatjbut, upon closing th&ip^ 
• our scruples retiMrh; and ■ weUapste.'fifei-dffiee' 
into, doubt and darkness. It'bas therefore 


been my rule to bring voiiK^ers *f(«r twepp 
thing, which I maintain; Vahd thought! 
might upon the renewal of my argument 
refer to another volume, and a distant 
page, yet I many times choose to repeat 
my evidence, and bring it again under im- 
mediate inspection. And if I do not scru- 
ple labour and expense, I hope the reader 
will not be disgusted by this seeming rfedun- 
dancy in my arrangement. What I have 
now to present to the public, contains mat- 
ter of great moment, and should&be found 
to-be in the right, it will afford .a sure -basis 
for the future history of the world. ^Jfone 
can well judge either of the labour, or T Uti- 
lity of the work, but those who have beta 
conversant in the writings of chronologiars, 
and other* learned men, upon these sub- 
jects, and seen the difficulties with •which’ 
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tb&y were embarrassed. Greatf%nddMti 4 
ti&tyf' must h^ve beck the k$8 

perspicuity of a Petavius, Perizbains/^k- 
ligcr, Grotius, and Le Clerc j alsd-ftf kn 
Usher, Pearson, Marsham, and Newton. 
Yet it may possibly be found at the c!6s$, 
that a feeble arm has effected what those 
prodigies in science have overlooked. 

Many, who have finished their progress, 
and are determined in their principles, will 
not perhaps so readily be brought over lb 
my opinion. But they who are beginning 
their studies, and passing through a pro- 
cess of Grecian literature, will find continual 
evidences arise ; almost every step will af- 
ford fresh proofs in favour of my system. 
As the desolation of the world by a deluge, 
and the renewal of it in one person, are 
points iif these days particularly contro- 
verted ; many, who are enemies to Revela- 
tion, upon seeing these truths ascertained; 
may be led to a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Scriptures : and such an insight 
cannot but be productive of good. For our 
faith depends upon historical experience : 
and it is mere ignorance, that makes in* 
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it is possible,* thatsom* 
may be wwob> over fey historical evident 
whom a refined theological argument can- 
not tfcacb. ^Ln illness, which some time 
ago confined me to my bed, and afterwards 
to my chamber, afforded me, during its re- 
cess, an opportunity of making some Ver- 
sions from the poets whom I quote, when I 
was little able to do any thing of more con- 
sequence. The translation from Dionysius 
was particularly done at that season, and 
will give the reader some faint idea of the 
original, and its beauties. 

' I cannot conclude without acknowledg- 
ing my obligations to a most worthy and 
learned 1 friend for his zeal towards my 
work ; and for his assistance both in this, 
and my former publication. I am indebted 
to him not only for his judicious remarks, 
but for his goodness in transcribing for me 
many of my dissertations, without which my 


9 The Rev. Dr. Barford, Prebendary of Canterbury, and 
Rector of Ktfapton, Hertfordshire. 
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progress would have been greatly retarded* 
His care likewise, and attention, immany 
other articles, afford instances of friendship 
which I shall ever gratefully remember* 
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I HE materials, of which I purpose to make use 
in the following inquiries, are comparatively few, 
and will be contained within a small compass. 
They are such as are to be found in the composi- 
tion of most names, which occur in antient my- 
thology: whether they relate to Deities then 
reverenced ; or to the places, where their worship 
was introduced. But they appear no where so 
plainly, as in the names of those places, which were 
situated in Babylonia and Egypt. From these 
parts they w r ere, in process of time, transferred to 
countries far remote ; beyond the Ganges east- 
ward, and to the utmost bounds of the Mediter- 
ranean west; wherever the sons of Ham under 
their various denominations either settled or 
traded. For I have mentioned that this people 
were great adventurers ; and began aii extensive 
commerce in very early times. They got footing 
in many parts ; where they founded cities, which 
vol. i. 2 
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were famous in their day. N They likewise erected 
towers and temples: and upon headlands and 
promontories they raised pillars for sea-marks to 
direct them in their perilous expeditions. All 
these were denominated from circumstances, that 
had some reference to the religion, which this 
people professed ; and to the ancestors, whence 
they sprung. The Deity, which they originally 
worshipped, was the Sun. But they soon con- 
ferred his titles upon some of their ancestors : 
whence arose a mixed worship. They particularly 
deified the great Patriarch, who was the head of 
their line; and worshipped him as the fountain of 
light: making the Sun only an emblem of his 
influence and power. They called him Bal, and 
Baal ; and there were others of their ancestry 
joined with him, whom they styled the Baalim. 
Chus was one of these : and this idolatry began 
among his sons. In respect then to the names, 
which this people, in process of time, conferred 
either upon the Deities they worshipped, or upon 
the cities, which they founded ; we shall find 
them to be generally made up of some original 
terms for a basis, such as Ham, Cham, and Chus: 
or else of the titles, with which those personages 
were, in process of time, honoured. These wefe 
Thoth, Men or Menes, Ab, El, Aur, Ait, Ees or 
Dh, On, Bel, Cohen, Keren, Ad, Adon, Ob, 
Oph, Apha, Uch, Melech, Anac, Sar, Sama, 
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Samaim. We must likewise take notice of those 
common names, by which places are distinguished, 
such as Kir, Caer, Kiriath, Carta, Air, Col, Oda, 
Beth, Ai, Ain, Caph, and Cephas. Lastly are to 
be inserted the particles Al and Pi ; which were 
in use among the antient Egyptians. 

Of these terms I' shall first treat ; which I look 
upon as so many elements, whence most names in 
antient mythology have been compounded ; and 
into which they may be easily resolved : and the 
history, with which they are attended, will, at all 
times, plainly point out, and warrant the ety- 
mology. 


HAM or CHAM. 

The first of the terms here specified is Ham ; at 
different times, and in different places, expressed 
Cham, Chom, 1 Chamus. Many places were from 
him denominated Cham Ar, Cham Ur, Chomana, 
Comara, Camarina. Ham, by the Egyptians, was 
compounded Am-On, A p wv and A/xjtxwv. He is to 
be found under this name among many nations 
in the east; which was by the Greeks expressed 
Amanus, and *Omanus. Ham, and Cham are 


1 Called also Chunm. Lilius Gyraldus speaks of the Phenician 
God Chumus. Syntag. 1. p. 7. 

1 Of Amanus, and Omamis, see Strabo. 1. 11 . p. 779 . and 
1- 15. p. 1066 . He calls the temple O/xaw. 
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words, which imply heat, and the consequences of 
heat; and from them many words in other lan- 
guages, such as ’ Caminus, Camera, were 

derived. Ham, as a Deity, was esteemed the 
4 Sun: and his priests were styled Chamin, Cha- 
minim, and Chamerim. His name is often found 
compounded with other terms, as in Cham El, 
Cham Ees, Cam Ait: and was in this manner 
conferred both on persons and places. From 
hence Camillus, Camilla, Camella Sacra, Comates, 
Camisium, * Camirus, Chemmis, with numberless 
other words, are derived. Chamma was the title 
of the hereditary 6 priestess of Diana: and the 
Puratheia, where the rites of fire were carried on, 
were called Chamina, and Chaminim, whence 
came the Caminus of the Latines. They were 
sacred hearths, on which was preserved a perpetual 
tire in honour of Cham. The idols of the Sun 
were called by the same 7 name : for it is said of 


1 la Solcm et culorcsn non Chammlia vocant (Syn.) Scldcnde 
Dii* Smis. Svntag, 2, v. 8. |>. 247* 

4 'Hu* Sun in the lYrsie language, llama. Gale’s Court of the 
Gentile*. \ . 1 . c. 1 1. p. 72. 

J Camtscnc, Cluunath, Chamane, Choma, Chom, Cuma, Cam®, 
> ’.itn* i^, ramiiiilitlus, Comopolis, Comnra, &c. All these are 
.lit, , i uiiii.'s ,.f places, where the Amonians settled ; or are terms, 
:;:ch haw a reference to their religion and worship. 

' i'lutarch. Amatorius. vol. 2. p. 

. Chrou. C. J4. V. 4. iwO«<r» Kamir w focrayoftuif. P!U m 
r<li. I>is ot Osiris, vol. 2. p. ^74. 
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the good king Josiali, that they brake down the 
altars of Baalim in his presence ; and the 
Chaminim (or images of Cham) that were on high 
above them , he cut down ! They were also styled 
Chamerim, as we learn from the prophet 8 Zepha- 
niah. Ham was esteemed the Zeus of Greece, 
and Jupiter of Latium. 9 10 A^juac, o Z$u;, A^irmAn. 
10 A[xy.uv yct(> AiyvTTTioi xa\ix<ri rov Aia. Plutarch 
says, that, of all the Egyptian names which 
seemed to have any correspondence with the 
Zeus of Greece, Amouu or Ammon was the most 
peculiar and adequate. He speaks of many 
people, who were of this opinion : “ Et» 3t twv ttoaawk 

VOJJ. 7 rxp AiyVTTTlOtf OI/OUX T8 At Of tiVAl TOV 

Apia/, o TrafxyMTt; r,u.H<; A {a[amx XtycfAtv. From Egypt 
his name and worship were brought into Greece; 

8 I tiiU cut off' the remnant of Baal jrom this place y and the name 
of the C/twnincrim with the priests. Zcphaniah. c. 1. v. 4. From 
hence \vc may, in some degree, infer who are meant by the Baalim. 

9 Ilcsychius. 

10 Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 42. 

Ilam sub Jovis nomine in AfricA diu cultus. Bochart. Geog. 
Sac. 1. 1. c. 1. p. 5. 

Af4.fAu.rx A\a Wfoeayopwrif xai eru nuucr x*i yap na i 

Oziro< t> roi; A axif atponxot; $nct t 

Z:v AfAfAVt, xtperypoft, xixAtfli Mam. 

- Pindar. Pyth. ode 4. v. 28. Sciiol. 

M Plutarch. Ibis et Osiris, vol. 2. p.354. Zeus was certainly, 
as these writers say, a title given to Ham ; yet it will be found 
originally to have belonged to bis father; for titles were not un i* 
lormly appropriated. 
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as indeed were the names of almost all the Deities 
there worshipped. 11 'Zyifov h irxnx rx ouvopxrx 
TM &iUV fj AiyUTTJt £A»)AU0£ ££ T Y\V 'EAAaJ#. Almost 
all the names of the Gods in Greece were adventi- 
tious , having been brought thither from Egypt, 

CHUS. 

Chus was rendered by the Greeks Xu<ro?, Chusus; 
but, more commonly, X^um : and the places deno- 
minated from him were changed to X^uo-n, Chruse; 
and to Chrusopolis. His name was often com- 
pounded n Chus-Or, rendered by the Greeks X^u- 
<ro>£, Chrusor, aud Chrusaor; which, among the 
Poets, became a favourite epithet, continually be- 
stowed upon Apollo. Hence there were temples 
dedicated to him, called Chrusaoria. Chus, in the 
Babylonish dialect, seems to have been called Cuth; 
and many places, where his posterity settled, were 
styled H Cutha, Cuthaia, Cutaia, Ceuta, Cotha, 

11 Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 4<?. Speaking afterwards of the people at 
Dodonu, lie says, Xgow flroAAa tvvfiono t * ti»? Atywru 

uwiHOfxnot T£» omofAHTa to, 9ifc» rui aAAwr, irtfot ttroAAw 

i&iQono. c. 52. It uas a Ion g tune before they had names for any of 
the Cods; and icry late before they litre acquainted uith Dionusus ; 
- hick Deity, as util as all the others , they recekcd from Egypt. Sec 
1. 2. c. 59. 

,J Sanchoniathon apud Eusebiumprodit ASgyptiorum esse 
Ehamcum Ay«(Wa»^cra, \el secundum Alochum, Xocru^x. See 
notes to Iainblichuf, by Gale. p. 301. 

'* Chusistan, to the east of the Tigris, was the land of Chus : 
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and compounded Is Cothon. He was sometimes 
expressed Casus, Cessus, Casius; and was still 
farther diversified. 

Chus was the father of all those nations, styled 
16 Ethiopians, who were more truly called Cuthites 
and Cuseans. They were more in number, and 
far more widely extended, than has been imagined. 
The history of this family will be the principal part 
of my iuquiry. 


CANAAN. 

Canaan seems, by the Egyptians and Syrians, to 
have been pronounced Cnaan : which was by the 
Greeks rendered Cnas, and Cna. Thus we are 
told by Stephanus Byzantinus, that the antient 
name of Phenicia was Cna. Xm, aVw? r! nx- 
Amo. to tOnKov Xvaiof. The same is said by Philo 
Biblius, from Sanchoniathon. 17 Xvx r » irfu m ^ito- 
0>oiHxof. And, in another place, he says, 
that Isiris, the same as Osiris, was the brother 

it was, likewise, called Cutha, and Cissia, by different writers. A 
riser and region, styled Cutha, mentioned by Josephus, Ant. 
Jud. I. 9 . c. 14. n. 3 . the same which by others has been called 
Cu&han, and Chusistan. 

15 The harbour at Carthage was named Cothon. Strabo. 1. 1 7 . 
p.1189. Also, an island in thatharbour. DiodorusSic. 1.3.p.l68. 

16 Xov<ro> fxif ovhv 0 K{0*0{. A^iovtf yet{, u* ij «T» x<w 

vfro ietvrut ti ’mu » rn A ert* tcranv*, XOYXAIOI xaA oprTMt. 

Josephus. Ant. Jud. 1. 1 . c. 6 . § 2 . 

11 Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 1 . c. 10 . p. 39. 
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to Cna, ,J f Xv« : th£ pu rport of which 

is conformable to the account in the Scriptures, 
that the Egyptians were of a collateral line with 
the people of Canaan ; or, that the father of the 
AJj^raim and the Canaanites were brothers. 

/ 

MIZRAIM. 

This person is looked upon as the father of the 
Egyptians : on which account one might expect 
to meet with many memorials concerning him : 
but his history is so veiled under allegory and 
titles, that no great light can be obtained. It is 
thought, by many learned men, that the term, 
Mizniim, ispioperly a plural; and that a people 
are by it signified, rather than a person. This 
people were the Egyptians : and the head of their 
family is imagined to have been, in the singular, 
Misor, or Metzor. It is certain that Egypt, by 
Stephanus Ryzantinus, is, amongst other names, 
styled which, undoubtedly, is a mistake 

for Mvc-a^a, the land of Musar, or Mysar. It is, 
by Tv Eusebius and Suidas, called Mestraia; by 


Sanchoniathon apud eundcm. Ibid. 

Stv Michuelis Geographic llehrieor. Extern, p. 2. 

*0 vpur o? tjj» Mtrpanar Aiywrrw, Mi {*£•*/*> 

o avry ry Mir^emx. Euseb. Chron. p. 17- 
Miffaiu of the LXX. 

Josephus calls the country of Egypt Mestra. T»j> Atyvwn» - 
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which is meant thf land of Metzor, a different 
rendering of My sor. San'choniathon alludes to j 
this person under the name of i0 Misor ; and 
joins him with Sydic: both which he makes the 
sons of the Shepherds Amunus and Magps. Amu- 
n us, I make no doubt, is Anuin, or Ham, the real 
lather of Misor, from whom the Mizraim are sup- 
posed to be descended. By Magus, probably, is 
meant Chus, the father of those worshippers of 
tire, the Magi; the father, also, of the genuine 
Scythe, who were styled Magog. The Canaan- 
ites, likewise, were his offspring : and, among 
these, none were more distinguished than those of 
Said, or Sidon ; which, I imagine, is alluded to 
under the name of Sydic. It must be confessed, 
that the author derives it from Sydic, justice: and, 
to say the truth, he has, out of antient terms, 
mixed so many feigned personages with those that 
are real, that it is not possible to arrive at the 
truth. 


x<u rtj< *«»»;, o* taut*)* ouxntf, xa- 

Ant.Jud. 1. 1. c. 6. § 2. 

10 Apud Euseb. Priep. Evan. 1.1. c. 10. p. 36. 
liicrapolis of Syria, was called Magog, or rather the city of 
Magog. It was also called Bambyce. Code (Syria) habet — Bam- 
bycen, quae alio nomine liicrapolis vbcatur, Syria vero Magog. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 5 . § 19- P* 266. 
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NIMROD. 

It is said of this person, by Moses, that he was 
the son of Cush. 11 And Cush begat Nimrod : he 
began to be a mighty one in the earth : he 
was a mighty hunter before the Lord : wherefore 
it it said \ even as Nimrod , the mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom 
was Label. His history is plainly alluded to under 
the character of Alorus, the first king of 11 Chal- 
dea ; but more frequently under the title of Orion. 
This personage is represented by Homer as of a 
gigantic make; and as being continually in pur- 
suit of wild 1} beasts. The Cuthite Colonies, which 
went westward, carried with them memorials 
of this their ancestor ; and named many places 
from him : and in all such places there will be found 


11 Genesis, c, 10. v. 8, 9* Hence called 5 xt>r,y*$, xa* 
r»yac, AtOioi]/.*— Ch ronicon Paschale. P. 28. 

11 ri(a>To> Aforpr i» Ba£eXim XaX^xto*. Euseb. 

Ch ron. p. 5. ex Apollodoro. The same from Abydenus. Euseb. 
f'hnm. p. 6. 

tu»j T« ir<x£*r (to* Ni xatew flfivra, 

Li'ilunus. p. 14 . 

xat ix tij; IfvSvf tu Xtip (Xfltyt), Xovs o 

A ‘“‘ I. «yi*W to r NiCfvJ', Ttyatnct, TOI Tt)r B c&vKvna,» 

• ti, cr Mynim U Tlt^irat mmQivbtnei, x«» ymcfAitot i» to»$ aj^o^ 
™ *£■*>*, *Tt>x xa nuari* Chronicon Paschale. p. 30 . 

M Hotmr. Odyss. 1. A. v. 57 1. 
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some peculiar circumstances, which will point out 
the great hunter, alluded to in their name. The 
Grecians generally styled him 14 NiC^wJ, Nebrod : 
hence places called by his name are expressed 
Nebrod, Nebrodes, Nebrissa. In Sicily was a 
mountain Nebrodes, called by Strabo in the plu- 
ral 1S rx ofu. It was a famous place for 

hunting ; and for that reason had been dedicated 
to Nimrod. The poet Gratius takes notice of its 
being stocked with wild beasts : 

16 Cantatas Graiis Acragas, victreque fragosum 
Nebrodem liquere ferae. 

And Solinus speaks to the same purpose : 47 Ne- 
brodem damae et hinnuli pervagantur. At the foot 
of the mountain were the warm baths of Himera. 

The term Nffyo*, Nebros, which was substituted 
by the Greeks for Nimrod, signifying a fawn, gave 
occasion to many allusions about a fawn, and 
fawn-skin, in the Dionusiaca, and other myste- 
ries. There was a town Nebrissa, near the mouth 
of the Baetis in Spain, called, by Pliny, Veneria; 
18 Inter aestuaria Bsetis oppidum Nebrissa, cogno- 
mine Veneria. This, I should think, was a mis- 
take for Venaria ; for there were places of that 


14 Chronicon. Pasch. p. 36. 
a * Strabo. 1. 6. p. 421. 

16 Gratii Cyneget. v. 527. 

47 Solinus de Situ Orbis. c. 11. 
* 8 Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 3. c. 1. 
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name. Here were preserved the same rites and 
memorials, as are mentioned above ; wherein was 
no allusion to Venus, but to Nimrod and Bac- 
chus. The island, and its rites, are mentioned by 
Silius Italicus. 

49 Ac Ncbrissa Dionusaris conscia thyrsis, 

* ' Quam Satyri coluere leves, redimitaque sacr& 
Nebride. 

The Priests at the Bacchanalia, as well as the 
Votaries, were habited in this manner. 

10 Inter matres im pi a Mamas 
Comes Ogygio venit Iaccho, 

Nebride sacrii praecincta latus. 

Statius describes them in the same habit. 

31 Hie chclyn, hie flavam maculoso Nebrida 
tergo, 

Hie thy rsos, hie plectra ferit. 

The history of Nimrod was, in great measure, 
lost in the superior reverence shewn to Chus, or 
Bacchus : yet, there is reason to think, that di- 
vine honours were of old paid to him. The fa-* 


Silius Italicus. 1. S. v. 3<)J. 

Si-'neui. Gsdipus. act 2. v. 436. 

I. I. carm. 2. v. 22 6. 

^'•‘uysius of the Indian Camarit* • 

/ i'/iaxa, xai in p»G iwi ,7,;, 

Rax# Xiytm?. V, 703. 

\t tliC nit's of Osiris, Kai Ti^xaSaTrro.rai (q* 

' tpet'iri kt\. Plutarch Isis et Osir. p. 364. 
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mily of the Nebridas at 11 Athens, and another of 
the same name at Cos, were, as we may infer 
from their history, the posterity of people, who 
had been priests to Nimrod. He seems to have 
been worshipped in Sicily under the names of 
Elorus, ; Pylorus, and Orion. He was likewise 
styled ” Belus : but as this was merely, a title, and 
conferred upon other persons, it reuders his his- 
tory very difficult to be distinguished. 

TITLES of the DEITY. 

Theuth, Thoth, Taut, Taautes, are the same 
title diversified ; and belong to the chief god of 
Egypt. Eusebius speaks of him as the same as 
Hermes. 14 *0^ Aiyvirrioi a tv fxaAftrai* ©wuO, 
h &u&, 'Effjtw 'Exxm; From Theuth 

the Greeks formed 0EOX ; which, with that na- 
tion, was the most general name of the deity. 


31 Arnobius. 1. 5. p. 1 S5. edit I6'6l. Ceres fossa, oras ut vc- 
uit Atticas — Nebridarum iaimliam pellicula, cohoncstavit hin- 
huIk. 

33 Nimrod built Babylon : which is said to have been the work 

of Belus. — uqr,Tui $ t/7ro Etymojogicuin Mag- 

num. 

Arcem (Babylonia) Rex antiquissimus condidit Belus. Ara- 
mian. Marcellinus. I. ‘33. 

Here was a temple, styled the temple of Belus. 

34 Eusebius. Pitep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 9 p. 32. L 1. c. 10. 
p. 36\ p 40. 
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Plato, in his treatise, named Philebus, mentions 
him by the name of ls 0«u0. He was looked upon 
as a great benefactor, and the first cultivator of 
the vine. 

rifonrof t$&i\ tytirxvyiv in fioTgvi/ aytqtw. 

He was also supposed to have found out letters : 
which invention is likewise attributed to Hermes. 

17 Aira Mi<rw£ T a&vrot, o? ivgi ruv 

ygapw. 'EAAtjvif it *E^i/ «x«At<rai/. Suidas calls 

him Theus ; and says, that he was the same as 
Arez, styled by the Arabians Theus Arez, 
and so worshipped at Petra. ©furore mr 
fr* ©iof Afvs, w Instead of a 

Statue, there was At0o? fxtAois, rn^otyu i/oc, a.TVTruTQ$ y a 
black, square pillar of stone, without any figure, or 
representation. It was the same deity, which the 
Germans and Celtic worshipped under the name 
of Theut-Ait, or Theutates ; whose sacrifices were 
very cruel, as we learn from Lucan. 

j8 Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Theutates. 

All 

Ab signifies a father, similar to 2 N of the He- 

Scc also the Phtedrus of Plato t H<ca<7a toi»v» N xvxfXTtr 

Aiyvvra xiA. 

Anthologia. 1. 1. 91. 1. 1. 2.9. 

37 Eusebius. Pr*p. Evang. I. 1 . c. 10. p. 36'. from'Sancho* 

niathon. 

l% Lucan. 1.1. v. 444 . 
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brews. It is often found in composition, as in 
Ab-El, Ab-On, Ab-Or. 1 


AUR, OUR, OR. 

Aur, sometimes expressed Or, Ur, and Our, 
signifies both light and lire. Hence came the 
Orus of the Egyptians, a title given to the Sun. 
19 Quod solem vertimus, id in Hebra;o est TIN, Ur ; 
quod lucem, et ignem, etiam et Solem denotat. It 
is often compounded with the term above, and 
rendered Abor, Aborus, Aborras : and it is other- 
wise diversified. This title was often given to 
Chus by his descendants ; whom they styled 
Chusorus. From Aur, taken as an element, came 
Uro, Ardeo; as a Deity, oro, bora, ‘If ?ov, 
Zeus was styled Cham-Ur, rendered 
Kcop^o? by the Greeks ; and under this title was 
worshipped at Halicarnassus. He is so called by 
Lycophron. 40 Hfio? Ou<r0Aa Kujjuu^w AiOiV. 

Upon which the Scholiast observes ; (Kayvfo;) o 

Zeus fv * AAi)ca^i/a<rw riy.xr ai. 


w Selden de Diis Syvis: Prolegom i c. 3. 

40 Lycophron. v, 45.9- Scholia ibidem. 

It is also compounded with Cham, as in Orchamus, a common 
Babylonish appellation. 

Rexit Achajmenias urbes pater Orchamus ; isque 
Septimus a prisci numcratur origine lleli. 

Ovid. Metamorph. 1. 4 . v. 212. 
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EL. 

El, Al, Ha, sometimes expressed Eli, was the 
name of the true God ; but by the Zabians was 
transferred to the Sun : whence the Greeks bor- 
rowed their ‘Ha»o?, and Hca«>?. El, and Elion, 
were titles, by which the people of Canaan dis* 
tinguished their chief Deity. 41 Ttvsrou m Extow, 
x*a a(x£m u\J/irof. This they sometimes still farther 
compounded, and made Abelion : hence inscrip- 
tions are to be found 41 DEO ABELLIONI. El 
according to Damascius was a title given to 
CrotlUS. 41 xai Svgoi rou K^ovov HA, xai B>jA, 

xai HoAa0»)v it roi>o[Aa,£ii<ri. The Phenicians and Syri - 
ans name Cronus Eel y arid Bed , <m% Bolathcs. 
The Canaanitish term Elion is a compound of Eli 
On, both titles of the Sun : hence the former is 
often joined with Aur, and Orus. “Elorus, and 
Alorus, were names both of persons and places. 


41 Eusebii Priep. Evan". 1. 1. c.-lO. p. 36. 

4 *Grutcr. v. I 1 , 37- n. 4, 5, 6 . 

41 Damascius apud Photium. c. 242. 

44 AA Alorus, the first king who reigned. Synccllus. p. 18. 

*AX*», Ilalia, was a festival at Rhodes in honour of the Sun, to 
whom that Island was sacred. ‘Potai t* 'aa»« Athe- 

mnu. 1. 13. p. 56l. The first inhabitants were styled Heliadx. 
l):odi>rus Sic. 1. 5. p. 327* And they called the chief temple of 
the Deify AAtor, Halion. Eustath. ad Horn. Odyss. X. They 
came alter a deluge, led by Ocbimus, Macar, and others. 
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It is sometimes combined with Cham: whence we 
have Camillas, and Cumulus : under which name 
the Deity of the Gentile world was in many places 
worshipped. Camulus and Camillus were in a 
manner antiquated among the Romans ; but their 
worship was kept up in other countries. We find 
in Gruter an inscription 45 DEO CAMULO: and 
another, CAMULO. SANCTO. FORTISSIMO. 
They were both the same Deity, a little diversified ; 
who was worshipped by the Hetrurians, and 
esteemed the same as Hermes. 46 Tusci Camillum 
appellant Mercurium. And not only the Deity, 
but the minister and attendant had the same name : 
for the priests of old were almost universally deno- 
minated from the God whom they served, or from 
his temple. The name appears to have been once 
very general. 47 Rerum omnium sacrarum ad- 
ministri Camilli dicebantur. But Plutarch seems 
to confine the term to one particular office and 
person. 48 Tov Crni^mtvrx ra ra Ato? appjGa An 

\iyi<r§xi KajouAA ov, ce; /.ou rov w t«j/ 

EAAtjvwi/ KajuiAAoi/ xi to m? chccxovix; Tr^ocrnyo^i'jGU. He 


45 Gruter. Inscript, xl. ,0. and Ivi. 1 1 • 

4 '’Macrobii Saturn. I. J. c. S. 

47 Pompomus Lactus. 

Camilla was in like manner attendant on the Gods. t 

Cffilitum Camilla expeciata advems. Ennius in Medo, ex 
Varrone de I.ing. Lat. p. 71 • Edit. Dordrecht!, lfil.9. 

48 Juba apud Plutarch uliTfn Noma. vol. 1. p. 64. 

C 


VOL. I. 
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supposes the name to have been givat to Hermes, 
on account of the service and duty enjoined 
him. But there is nothing of this rtatunc to be 
inferred from the terms. The Hermes of Egypt 
had nothing similar to his correspondent in Greece. 
Camillus was the name of the chief God, Cham- 
El, the same as Elion, He was some- 

times expressed Casmillns; but still referred to 
Hermes. 43 Ka^iAAc? 0 t?iv y u; Irogn A »ovu<nc- 
tyos. The Deity El was particularly invoked by 
the eastern nations, when they made an attack in 
battle : at such time they used to cry out, El-El, 
and Al-Al. This Mahomet could not well bring 
his proselytes to leave off: and therefore changed 
it to Allah; which the Turks at this day make 
use of, when they shout in joining battle. It was, 
however, an idolatrous invocation, originally 
made to the God of war; and not unknown to 
the Greeks. Plutarch speaks of it as no uncom- 
mon exclamation ; but makes the Deity feminine, 

49 KAiO* A AAA. A, TraXsfMit OuyaT tg. 

Hence we have in Hcsychius the following inter- 
pretations ; aAaAa^ii, imvixiw n AAaAay/xo{, 
vy.vo;. EAfA «y, iirKpcovrifAx rroXffxmov. It is pFO- 


'viiolia in Apolkn. Rhodium. 1. 1. v. 917- So Canaan* 
was loialcreil Casmocna. 

Dc Amore Frateruo. p. 4S3. 
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bably the same as bbn in Isaiah, so How art thou 
fallen , Halal \ thou son of Sehor. 

ON and EON. 

On, Eon, or Aon, was another title of the Sun 
among the Amonians : and so wc find it explained 
by Cyril upon Ilosea : ft* & w o 'Haioc : and 
speakingpof the Egyptians in the same comment, 
he says, 12* & m »utok q 'Ha m?. The Seventy 
likewise, where the word occurs in Scripture, in- 
terpret it the Sun ; and call the city of On, 
Heliopolis. SI K&t dm f* av tw rrju A<mfO 0uyart£« 
ritTapffi 'hgi&o; 'H\unro\t&o<;. Theophilus, t TO 111 Ma- 
netho, speaks of it in the same manner: 51 Sly, 
yitis £nu HAto7roAif. And the Coptic Pentateuch 
-renders the city On by the city of the Sun. Hence 
it was, that Ham, who was worshipped as the 
Sun, got the name of Am on, and Ammon ; and 
was styled Baal-Hamon. It is said of Solomon, 
that he had a vineyard at 53 Baal-Hamon ; a name 


50 Isaiah, c. 14. v. 12. 

51 Genesis, c. 41. v. 45. and Exodus, c. 1 . v. 11. 

51 Theophilus ad Autolycuin. 1. 3. p. 39*2. Iablonsky. 1. 2. c. 1. 

р. 138. 

53 Canticles, c. 8. v. 1 1. 

Mention is made of Amon, Jeremiah, c. 4fi. v. 25. Nahum. 

с. 3. v. 8. 

It was sometimes compounded ; and the Deity worshipped 
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probably given to the place by his Egyptian wife, 
the daughter of Pharaoh. The term El wa& com- 
bined in the same- manner ; and many places 
sacred to the Sun were styled El-on, as well as 
El-our. It was sometimes rendered Eicon ; from 
whence came and n'xiov. The Syrians, Cre- 
tans, and Canaanites, went farther, and made a 
combination of the terms Ab-El-Eon, Pater Sum- 
mus Sol, or Pater Deus Sol ; hence the* formed 
Abellon, and Abelion before mentioned. Hesy- 
cliiirs interprets AfitXiov, Aj3fA»ov, 'Uxi&xou. 

Vossius thinks, and with good reason, that the 
Apollo of Greece and Rome was the same as 
the Abelion of the East. 54 Fortasse Apollo ex 
Cretico A& iiam veteres Romani pro Apollo 
dixere Apello: ut pro homo, hemo; pro bonus, 
benusjac similia. The Sun was also worshipped 


under the titles of Or-On: and there were temples of this deno- 
mination in Canaan. 

Solomon fortified Beth-Oron the upper, and Betli-Oron the 
nether. ‘>Chron. c. 8. v. 5. 

As Ham was styled Hamon, so was Ins son Chus, or Cuth, 
named Cuthon and Cothon; as we may judge from places, which 
dt'nominated, undoubtedly, from him, At Adrumetum 
a..s an island at the entrance of the harbour so called : Hiitius. 
\mc. p. 7p8. Another at Carthage, probably so named from a 
t<>\\er or temple. YrUamt r> j ax^ToAi* it rt XtpitK, I 

k n cm v. -Strabo. I. 17. p. 1J8<). 

“ \W de Idol, vol, 1. 1. 2. c. 17- p. 391. 
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under the title Abaddon ; wfyich, as we ate in- 
formed by the Evangelist, was the same as Apollo; 
or, as he terms him, AttoaXvwv: ss O vcy.& aurw 

AcaJeW, xoa it/ rv? E KXntikn A ttoXXuwv. 


AIT. 

Another title of Ilam, or the Sun, was Ait, and 
Aith : a term, of which little notice has been 
taken; yet of great consequence in respect to 
etymology. It occurs continually in Egyptian 
names of places, as well as in the composition of 
those, which belong to Deities, and men. It 
relates to fire, light, and hcfat ; and to the con- 
sequences of heat. We may, in some degree, 
learn its various and opposite significations when 
compounded, from antient words in the Greek 
language, which were derived from it. Several 
of these are enumerated in Ilesychius. A 
ytXoui/cci. Ai3-£^, xoatiK A dzXotu (a compound of 
Aith El), xfxavui m. AiGivof, kkttvqs. AiGoy, X<x[att^ov, 
Aiflorva (of the same etymology, from Aith- On) 
piXwx, 56 AiGof, xavpa. The Egyptians, 


55 Apocalyps. c. 9. v. ]J. 

56 The Sun's disk, styled A»flo4/ : 

Ixtivut i^Ku^or o*e> troXot AI0OIH AISKHi. Nonnus, 1. 40. 


v. 371. 


Ai9ioTxi£x Aittviror. AnxKffvy. atXoi rot o»»c». aXXot rr,y AfTtpir, 

Ilesychius. Altered to AiGoir* it *i$x by Albertus. 


•7' 4** 


R£ HAK t 

IHiTlT'urf v r OKTUIW. 
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when they con3ecrated any thing to their Deity, 
or made it a symbol of any supposed .attribute, 
called it by the name of that attribute, or S7 ema- 
nation : and as there was scarce any thing*, but 
what was held sacred by them, and in this man- 
ner appropriated ; it necessarily happened, that 
several objects had often the same reference, and 
were denominated, alike. For, not only men took 
to, themselves the sacred titles, but birds, beasts, 
fishes, reptiles, together with trees, plants, stones, 
drugs, and minerals, were supposed to be under 
some particular influence; and from thence re- 
ceived their names. And if they were not quite 
alike, they were, however, made up of elements 
very similar. Ham, as the Sun, was styled 58 Ait; 
and Egypt, the land of Ham, had, in consequence 
of it, the name of Ait, rendered by the Greeks 
Aina : ExArjOn (*i Aiyvn-ro;') x.xi Asgix, xxt tlorxfAix, xai 
Attorn*, K«i S9 AETIA. One of the most antient 
names of the Nile was Ait, or Airof. It was also 
a name given to the Eagle, as the bird particu- 
larly sacred to the Sun ; and Homer alludes to the 
original meaning of the word, when he terms 


I ho Egyptian Theology abounded with personages formed 
ri ' m these emanations, who, according to Psellus, were called Eons, 
' VM ii See lamblichus, and Psellus, and Damascius. 

Strphanus ttyzant. 

59 Scholia on Dionysius, v, 239. What it alluded to way be 
seen from othc^jmthors. 
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the Eagle 60 A<£to; ai(W. Among the parts of the 
human body, it was appropriated to the 61 heart : 
for the heart in the body may be esteemed what 
the Sun is in his system, the source of heat and 
life, affording the same animating principle. This 
word having these two senses was the reason why 
the Egyptians made a heart over a vase of burning 
incense, an emblem of their country. bl AiyvTrrov 

it Hxtopivov K«» iwavw 

KAPAIAN. This term occurs continually in com- 
position. Athyr, one of the Egyptian months, 
was formed of Ath-Ur. It was also one of the 
names of that place, where the shepherds resided 
in Egypt; and to which the Israelites succeeded. 
It stood at the upper point of Delta, and was 
particularly sacred to Ur, or Orus: and 
thence called Athur-ai, or the place of Athur. 
At the departure of the shepherds it was ruined 
by King Amosis. 61 Karf<rxatJ/i tw Aiujia* 

Afjwcrit;. 


10 Ilomer. Iliad. 0. v. 6<;0. 0 xxi Trypans, Hesy- 

chius. 

61 h 9 xa^ia. Etymolog. Magnum cx Onone, in Athribis. 

They express it after the manner of the Ionians, who always 
deviated from the original term. The Dorian9 would have called 
it, with more propriety, Ath. 

C1 Horns Apollo. 1. 1. c. 22. p. 38- 
f3 Clemens Alcxaadrinus from Ptolemy Mendesius. Strom. 
1* 1. p. 378, 
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As Egypt was named Aitli, and Ait ; so other 
countries, in which colonies from thence settled, 
were styled Ethia and Athia. The sons of Chus 
founded a colony in Colchis ; and we find a king 
of that country named Ait; or, as the Greeks 
expressed it, Awtw : and the land was also dis- 
tinguished by that characteristic. Hence Arete 
in the Orphic Argonautics, speaking of Medea’s 
returning to Colchis, expresses this place by the 
terms r,0sa : 

ft+ rs tyiov, xxi £$ 

It is sometimes compounded Ath-El, and Ath- 
Aiu; from whence the Greeks formed A0 *a*, 
and A 0r^, titles, by which they distinguished the 
Goddess of wisdom. It was looked upon as a 
term of high honour, and endearment. Ve- 
nus in Apollonius calls Juno, and Minerva, by 
v ay of respect, HOnai : 

M ti<; vzuco voo;, %gnu rt , xofjufyi ; 


It was railed also Abur, or Abaris, as well as Athur. In -after 
nmes it was rebuilt ; and by Herodotus it is styled Ccrcasora. 
Bv A thui u is to be understood both the city and the district 5 
* birb was part of the great Nome cf Heliopolis. 

4 Oipfcic. Argonaut* v. 1323. 

" Athcnagorae Legatio. p. 293. 

Pio-erpinc was also called Atbela. ibid, 

Apollouias Rhcdius. 1. 3. v. 52. 
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Menelaus says to his brother Agamemnon, 67 T»p0* 
H0nf, xo^uf<ri«» ; And 68 TiTT£ j5*o<, HSnn xf^«A»), 
<hup nAuAaOay, are the words of Achilles to the shade 
of his lost Patroclus. H(k*o?, in the original accep- 
tation, as a title, signified Solaris, Divinus, Splen* 
did us : but, in a secondary sense, it denoted any 
tiling holy, good, and praiseworthy. 69 A x\x 
Hfoiov xccXto) xxi votrqnv £on*a, S3VS EuniJCUS, of his 
long absent and much honoured master. I will 
call him good and noble , whether he be dead or 
alive. From this antient term \Pcre derived the 
and r,9ix* of the Greeks. 

I have mentioned that it is often compounded, 
as in Athyr : and that it was a name conferred 011 
places where the Ainonians settled. Some of this 
family came, in early times, to Rhodes and Lem- 
nos : of which migrations I shall hereafter treat. 
Hence, one of the most antient names of 70 Rhodes 
was Aithraia, or the Island of Athyr; so called 
from the worship of the Sun : and Lemnos was 
denominated Aithalia, for the same reason, from 
Aith-El. It was particularly devoted to the God 
of fire; and is hence styled Vulcania by the Poet: 


n Homer. Iliad. K. v. 3 7- 
<8 Homer. Iliad, r. v. 94. 
f9 Homer. Odyss. 3 . v. 147. 

Ath-El among many nations a title of great honour. 
0 Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. c. 31. 
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71 Summis Vulcania surgit 
Lemnos aquis. 

Ethiopia itself was named both 7i Aitheria, and 
Aciia, from Aur, and Athyr: and Lesbos, which 
had received a colony of Cuthilcs, was recipro- 
cally styled 7} yEtliiope. The people of Canaan 
and Syria paid a great reverence to the memory 
of Ham : hence, we read of many places in those 
parts named Hamath, Amathus, Amathusia. One 
of the sons of Canaan seems to have been thus 
called : for it is said, that Canaan was the father 
of the Ilamathitc. A city of this name stood 
to the east of mount Libanus; whose natives were 
the Hamath ites alluded to here. There was an- 
other Hamath, in Cyprus, by the Greeks expres- 
sed A of the same original as the former. 
We read of Eth-Baal, a king of 75 Sidon, who was 
the father of Jezebel; and of 76 Athaliah, who was 
her daughter. For Ath was an oriental term, which 
came from Babylonia and Chaldea to Egypt; and 

— , — — 4. - - . - 

1 \ iilrrins 1'laccus, 1. 2. v.~S. The chief city was Ilephaestia. 
l’niu*n>ft \cro gens (.Kthiopum) /Ttheria appcliata «st. 
1.6*. c. 30. 

' Tim. 1. 3. c. 31. 

• ( 1 1 ’i.esis. c. 10. v. 18. c. l j. v. '£ 

1 Kings, c. 16\ v. ill. 

" 'l Kings, c. 11. v. 1. 
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from thence to Syria and Canaan. Ovid, though 
his whole poem be a fable, yet copies the modes 
of those countries of which he treats. On this 
account, speaking of an Ethiopian, he introduces 
him by the name of Eth-Amon, but softened by 
him to Ethemon. 


77 Instabant parte sinistrft, 
Chaonius Molpeus, dextra Nabathseus Ethemon. 

Ath was sometimes joined to the antient title 
Ilerm ; which the Grecians, with a termination, 
made ‘E^u »?. From Ath-IIerm came 
®£^aa»yw. These terms were sometimes reversed, 
and rendered Herm-athena. 

AD. 

Ad is a title which occurs very often in compo- 
sition, as in Ad-Or, Ad-On ; from whence was 
formed Adorus, Adon, and Adonis. It is some- 
times found compounded with i&elf; and was 
thus made use of for a supreme title, with which 
both Deities and kings were honoured. We read 


77 Ovid. Metamorpb. 1. 5. v. 1<>2. 

So in Virgil. Comites Sarpeuonts ambo, 

Et clams Ethemon Lycid comUantur ab altd. 
Or, Clarus et Ethemon. .■Eneis. 1.10. v. 126 . 
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ofHadad, king of 73 Edom: and there was an- 
other of the same name at Damascus, whose 
son and successor was styled 79 Benhadad. Ac- 
cording to Nicolaus Damascenus, the kings of 
Syria, for nine generations, had the name of 
,a Adad. There was a prince Hadadezer, son 
of Rehob, king of 81 Zobah: and Hadoram, son of 
the king of 81 Hamath. The God Rimmon was 
styled Adad : and mention is made by the Prophet 
of the mourning of Adad Rimmon in the valley of 
** llegiddo. The feminine of it was Ada; of 
which title mention is made by Plutarch in speak- 
ing of a 54 queen of Caria. It was a sacred title, 
and appropriated by the Babylonians to their chief 
* Goddess. Among all the eastern nations Ad 


n 1 Kino. c. II. '.IK Adad, the fourth king of Edom. Gen. 
f. 30*. v. 33, 

1 Kings, c. v. 1. 

Nil ol. ms Damase. apod Joscphum Antiq. 1.7. c. 5. 
tl C S.inini 1 c. 8. v. 3. 

** 1 Chron. c. IS. v. 10. 

/('(hariah. c. 1?. v. 11. 

Tln'ii* was u town ol this name jn Israel. Some suppose that 
: , l*r.»pl,et alluded to the death of Jo.siah, who was slain at 
Mefinldo. , 

i’! utarch. Apotl.egmata. p. ISO. One of the wives of Esau 
.s t ■! r inaan, and named Adah, the daughter of Elon tbe Hit- 

I .v . t M II l . .)(>. ' . C. 

> *‘ 4 tr‘ K%i i‘7 ,' I i HcsychillS. 
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was a peculiar title, and was originally conferred 
upon the Sun : and, if we may credit Macrobius, 
it signified One , and was so interpreted by the 
Assyrians : 86 Deo, quern summum maximumque 
venerantur, Adad nomen dederunt. Ejus nominis 
interpretatio significat unus. Ilunc ergo ut potis- 
simuni adorant Deum. — Simulacrum Adad insigne 
cernitur radiis inclinatis. I suspect that Macro- 
bius, in his representation, lias mistaken the car- 
dinal number for the ordinal ; and that what he 
renders one should b e first, ox chief. We find that 
it was a sacred title; and, when single, it was 
conferred upon a Babylonish Deity: but, when re- 
peated, it must denote greater excellence : .for the 
Antonians generally formed their superlative by 
doubling the positive : thus llab was great ; ltab- 
rab signified* my great. It is, indeed, plain 
from the account, that it must have been a super- 
lative ; for he says it was designed to represent 
what was esteemed summuni maximumque, the 
most eminent and great. I should, therefore, 
think that Adad, in its primitive sense, signified 
7T£WTCf, and TrfuTrtx'v: and, in a secondary meaning, 
it denoted a chief, or prince. We may by these 
means rectify a mistake in Philo, who makes 
Sanchoniathon say, that Adodus of Phcnicia was 
king of the country. He raiders the name, Ado- 


Macrobii Saturnalia. 1.1. c. ( 1‘J. 
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dus: but we know, for certain, that it was ex- 
pressed Adad, or Adadus, in Edom, Syria, and 
Canaan. He, moreover, makes him 0£w, 

King of the Gods : but, it is plain, that the word 
Adad is a compound : and, as the two terms of 
which it is made up are precisely the same, there 
should be a reciprocal resemblance in the transla- 
tion. If Ad be a chief, or king; Adad should be 
superlatively so, and signify a king of kings, I 
should therefore suspect, that, in the original of 
Sauchoniathon, not (3 ao-iAsu? Qcuv, but |3a<nA$u? (3a- 
criAfcop was the true reading. In short, Ad, and 
Ada, signified first , and, in a more lax 

sense, a prince or ruler : Adad, therefore, which 
~ is a reiteration ot this title, means ir^rog reev rw, 
or irfureuovrM ; and answers to the most High, or 
most Eminent. ^7 J ** 

Ilam was often styled Ad-IIam, or Adam con- 
tracted ; which has been the cause of much mis- 
take. There were many places 87 named Adam, 
Adama, Adamah, Adamas, Adamana ; which had 
110 refciencc to the protoplast, but were, by the 


17 Adamantis fluv. Gangcticus. 

Adam was sometimes found reversed, as in Amad, a Canaanitish 
nova in tin; tribe of Ashur. Joshua, c. Ip. v. 26’. There was a 
town Hamad, as well as Hamon, in Galilee; also, Aiuida, in 
Mesopotamia. 
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Amonians, denominated from the head of their 

family. 


EES and IS. 

Ees, rendered As and Is, like of the Hebrews, 
related to light and fire; and was one of the titles 
of the Sun. It is sometimes compounded Ad- 
Ees, and Ad-Is; whence came the Hades of the 
Greeks, and Atis and Attis of the Asiatics; which 
were names of the same Deity, the Sun. Many 
places were hence denominated: particularly a 
city in Africa, mentioned by 8 ’ Polybius. There 
was a river B9 Adesa, which passed by the city 
Choma in Asia minor. It was, moreover, the 
name of one of the chief and most antieut cities 
in Syria, said to have been built by Nimrod. It 
was, undoubtedly, the work of some of his bro- 
therhood, the sons of Chus, who introduced there 
the rites of lire, and the worship of the Sun; 
whence it was' styled Adesa, rendered by the 
Greeks Edessa. One of the names of lire, among 


g * Polybius. 1. 1. p. 01. 

Ati% in Phrygia, and Lydia, was represented with a crow a of 
rays, and a tiara spangled with stars, try yaranxr^ toi; 

7 *»£<**. Julian. Orat. L p. 179- 

** Podalia, Choma, pi aefluentc Adesa. PIjii. 1. r >- c. 17 . 

It was compounded, also, Az-0 n. Hence in Sicily, 

near Selinus. Diodon Lxcerpta. 1. 22. 
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tho^lh the East, ^ho warship it* is 90 Atesh at 
this day. The >term 4$, like Adad, before men- 
tioned, is sometimes cpmpoundfe with itself, and 
rendered Asa$ ? and Azaz ; by the Greeks expres- 
sed and 91 In the very place spoken 

of above, Deity was worshipped under the 
name of Azizus. The Emperor Julian acquaints 
us, in his hymn to the 91 Sun, that the people of 
JEdes^a possessed a region, which, from time im- 
memorial, had been sacred to that luminary : that 
there were two subordinate Deities, Monimus and 
Azizus, who were esteemed coadjutors, and as- 
sessors to the chi^f God. lie supposes them to 
have been the same as Mars and Mercury : but 
herein this zealous emperor failed ; and did not 
understand the theology which he was recom- 
mending. Monimus and Azizus were both names 
of the same God, the Deity of Edcssa, and 9J Sy- 


Cj0 Iteibcrt & Travels p. 3l(>.\ He renders the word Attash. 
Hyde ol the various names of fuc among the Persians; Va, 
Adur, Azur, Adish, Atesh, Uyr. c. gV. p. 358. Atesh Perest 
is a Priest of Ate. Ibid. c. p. 3G'(). 

v ‘ Am, lightning; any thing superlatively bright, analogous 
to Adad and Uabtab. Ilazuzon Tumoy, mentioned 2 Chron. 
e 20. v. 2. 
r ' Oat. t. p. ISO. 

A/.iz, Asisus, are the same as Asis and Isis made femi- 
nine m Iv’ypt ; who^was supposed to be the sister of Osiris the 
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ria. The former is, undoubtedly, a tran#|||on 
ofAdad, which signifies pvaf, or^unitas: tlsbtigh, 
as I have before imewn, more properly primus. 
Azizus is a reduplication of a like term, being 
compounded with itself; and \Pas of the same’ 
purport as Ades, or Ad Ees, from whence the 
place was named. It was a title not unknown in 
Greece : for Ceres was, of old, called Azazia ; by 
the Ionians, Azesia. llesychius observes, Afata, 
i Arpyrmf. Proserpine, also, had, this name. In 
the same author we learn that's^*, aza, signified 
or sun- burnt: which shews plainly to 
what the primitive word 95 relate*!. This word is 
often found combined with Or; as in Asorus, 
and Esorus, under which titles the Deity was 
worshipped in 96 Syria, 97 Sicily, and Carthage : of 


94 Tr,y MONAAA ms ttvo^x* oto^x^ui At roXho/ta. PIutflTch. Isis 

^ Osilis. }). 3J4-. , * 

95 Ilcncc came asso, assure, of the Romans. 

Jizebel, whose father was Ethbaal, king of SiUon, and whose 
daughter was Athaliah, seems to have been named frofn Aza-bel; 
for all the Sidoninn names arc compounds of sacred terms. * 

90 Places, which have this term in their compositfonj^are to be 

found also in Canaan and Africa. See Relandi Falaestina. vol. 2. 
V’ >9 7. Joseph. Ant. 1. 8. c. 2. Ilazor, the tffcicf city of Jabin, 
"ho is styled king of C anaan, stood near Lacus Samochonitcs. 
A2 cius, near Heiuclea,’ in Thessaly, at the bottom of Mount 
CIta. Ilazor is mentioned as a kingdom, and, seemingly, near 
Edom and Kedar. Jeremiah, c. *9. v. 30. 33* ♦ 

91 Hazor in Sicily stood rear Enua, and was, by the Greeks, 

VOL. I. 
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th? last city he was supposed to have been the 
founder. It is often compounded with El and II; 
and many places were from thence denominated 
Alesia, Elysa, Eleusa, Halesus, Elysus, Eleusis, 
by apocope Las/Lasa, La’s a, Lasaia ; also, Lissa, 
Lissus, Lissia. Sometimes wc meet with these 
terms reversed ; and, instead of El Ees, they are 
rendered Ees El : hence wc have places named 
Aziiis, Azila, Asyla, contracted Zclis, Zela, Zeleia, 
Zelitis ; also Seje, Scla, Sala, Salis, Sillas, Silis, 
Soli. All tl icse places were founded or denomi- 
nated by people of the Amonian worship ; and we 
may always, upon inquiry, perceive something 
very peculiar in their history and situation. They 
were particularly devoted to the worship of the 
Sun ; and they were generally situated near hot 
springs, or else upon foul and fetid lakes, and 
pools of bitumen. It is, also, not uncommon to 
find near them mines of salt and nitre; and ca- 
verns sending forth pestilential exhalations. The 
Elysian plain, near the Catacombs in Egypt, stood 
upon the foul Charonian canal; which was so 
noisome, that every fetid ditch and cavern was 
hom it called Charonian. Asia Proper compre- 
hended little more than Phrygia, and a part of 


rendered A and htrcu^. \zor ai>d Azur was a common 
nnu^tor places wJbere Puratbeia were constructed. See Hyde. 

iniio. p crs , Ci 3, p, mo. 
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Lydia; and was bounded by the river Halys. 
It was of a most inflammable soil; and there were 
many fiery eruptions about Caroura, and in Hyr- 
cania, which latter was styled b^ the Greeks xtxau- 
pw- Hence, doubtless, the region had the name 
of 98 Asia, or the land of fire. One of its most 
antient cities, and most reverenced, was Hierapo- 
• lis, famous for its hot 99 fountains. Here was also 
a sacred cavern, styled by 100 Strabo Plutonium, 
and Charonium; which sent up pestilential efflu- 
via. Photius, in the life of Isidorus, acquaints 
us, that it was the temple of Apollo at Hicrapolis, 
within whose precincts these deadly vapours arose. 

1 Ei/ 'UfjocTToXn ty\s 'hgov nv AttqWuvo;, vtto <Jf rcu 

pxov xccTtxf3(Z<uou vttsxsitOj Monrvoccs Troc^tyofitvov. 

lie speaks of this cavity as being immediately 
under the edifice. Four caverns of this sort, and 
styled Charonian, are mentioned by * Strabo in 


93 The country about the Cayster was particularly named Asia. 

A <nu tv Xttputv Kavr^u fttfyot. Homer. Iliad. B. v. 461. 

Of these parts see Strabo. 1. 1.3. p 932. 

99 Isqatrotoi; — dt^uv v^aruv oroXXu* 7rA)j£W«, (two TH U^at oroXXx 

Stephanus Byzant. 

00 Ii^a^roAij, oTrtf ra Si^ua i/ourot t k on to TlTwunov, autyv ira^x- 
co^oXoyiu p tux tyovTa. Strabo. 1. 13. p. 933, 

1 Damascius apud Photium in Vit& Isidor. c. 242. 

1 At Hierapolis, Acharaca, Magnesia, and Myus. Strabo. 

1. 12. p. 868. 

i» *i to xon aX<ro{ veAt/riAi?, xa» m>* 

D 2 
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this part of the world. Plinv, speaking of some 
Charonian hollows in Italy, says, that the exha- 
lations were insupportable. 5 Spiracula vocant, . 
alii Charoneas scrrfbcs, mortiferum spiritum exha- 
lantes. It may appear wonderful ; but the Amo- 
nians were determined in the situation both of 
their cities and temples by these strange pheno- 
mena. They esteemed no places so sacred as# 
those where there were fiery eruptions, uncommon 
steams, and sulphureous exhalations. In Arme- 
nia, near 4 Comana, and Camisena, was the tem- 
ple of 1 Anait, or fountain of the Sum It was a 


ratio f ti xai to XAi’OVlOX ettrscy 

fiatfuacj-w Tv tpvffit. Snabo. !. l k p.f) 60. 

1 1 *1 in. II. N. L. 2. v. Spiritus Vihulos alibi, aul scrub i- 
bus cmissi, aut ipso loci s»itii inomfeii: alrbi voluciibus tuntum. 
nt Soractc ucino urbi tractu : alibi prattcr liomiiicm cactciis am- 
nmntibus : nonnumjuam cl hommi; ui in Smuossano agro, ct 
Putcoluno. Spiracula \ocanf, alii Charoneas serubes, morlilerum 
spiritum c\halantis St f tho of the same: Gi r ^.-i X) Trap’ w a&$w 
».-» «rrXa » 09 It^ei . XA! r .NI0N T Xiycu i»cy, »^ c » 

1. It. p. 943. 

4 A tcxrra po . , r*t r..» ll^r. i hr a xa» xrti Tiripi- 

r* -li tv; Awii.-tS.t 'h* T \ A^xiuvt. Strabo. 1. 11 . p. S05. 

' Anait signilics a touhi.im ot Inc; umlri u Inch name a female 
l)c;iy was uoi shipped. \\ heroer a temple is mentioned, dedi- 
< utol to her worship, there will be guieully found some hot 
fciirams cither of water or bitumen; or else salt, aud nitrou* 
fooler, Tins is observable ut Arbda. H:« A;*%Xa «» tr , x«* i- 
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Persic and Babylonish Deity, as well as an Arme- 
nian, which was honoured with Puratheia, where 
the rites of fire were particularly kept up. The city 
itself was named Zela; and close behind it was a 
large nitrous lake. In short, from the Amonian 
terms, Al-As, came the Grecian *aoj, dx; ; 
as, from the same terms reversed (As-El), were 
formed the Latine Sal, Sol, and Salum. Wherever 
the Antonians found places with these natural or 
preternatural properties, they held them sacred, 
and founded their temples near them. 0 Selcnou. 
sia, in Ionia, was upon a salt lake, sacred to 
Artemis. In Epirus was a city called Alesa, Elissa, 
and Lesa : and hard by were the Alesian plains ; 
similar to the Elysian in Egypt: in these was pro- 
duced a great quantity of fossil 7 salt. There was 
an Alesia in Arcadia, and a mountain Alcsium 
with a temple upon it. Here an antient person- 
age, Aiputus, was said to have been suffocated 
with salt water: in which history there is an allu- 
sion to the etymology of the name. It is true 
that Pausanias supposes it to have been called 


jj ra snoyt?, xxi tx xju to t»k Avxtaq 

(or A»auT»^of ) Strain*. 1. It). p. 1 07*. 

Ot’ Anait see Strabo. 1. 11. p. 779- 1.10. p.838. 1. 15. p. 1065. 
Strabo. 1. II. p. f,\> 1 . 

En AAijcio* r-;: ux mrStvTxt x>x'. Stephanui 

/ mtintis. * 
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Alesia, from Rhea having wandered thither ; 8 A* 
mv aXw, wf paw, xot\ovy.£M tw *P£a? : but it was not 
et\n, but and aA^, sal ; and the Deity, to 
whom that body was sacred, from whence the 
place was named. And this is certain from ano- 
ther tradition, which there prevailed : for it is said 
that in antient times there was an eruption of sea 
water in the temple : 9 ©aAamf otva<pxm$ca xv/*<* w 
ru ‘i ifu rxrw Xoyo; sfiu otg%ouos. Nor was this appel- 
lation confined to one particular sort of fountain, 
or water : but all waters, that had any uncommon 
property, were in like manner sacred to Elees, or 
Eesel. It was an antient title of Mithras and 
Osiris in the east, the same as 10 Sol, the Sun. 
Prom hence the priests of the Sun were called Soli 
and Solimi in Cilicia, Selli in Epirus, Salii at Rome, 
all originally priests of fire. As such they are de- 
scribed by Virgil : 

Turn Salii ad cantus inccnsa altaria circum* 

In like manner the Silaceni of the Babylonians 


* Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 6 18. 

9 Athanasius, who was of Egypt, speaks of the veneration paid 
to fountains and waters. AAAonror *<*» xpnwj, xa» votnut puMrx 
Aiyi'Wjioi to 7r^oTiT»^tixfl«7i, kou Ojyj amyoinncn, Oratio Con- 
tra (Rentes, p. e. Edit. Conmielin. 

, ' ) It was an obsolete term, but to be traced ih its derivatives. 
I iom I'es-El came A j-iAgv, Asylum: from El-Ees, Elis, Elissn, 
Eleusis, Eleusjima Sacra, Elysium, Elysii campi in Egypt and 
cEcwkcrc. » 
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were worshippers of the same Deity, and given to 
the rites of fire, which accompanied the worship 
of the Sun. 

The chief city of Silacena was Sile or Sele, where 
were eruptions of fire. Sele is the place or city 
of the Sun. Whenever therefore Sal, or Sel, or 
the same reversed, occur in the composition of 
any place’s name, we may be pretty certain that 
the place is remarkable either for its rites or situa- 
tion, and attended with some of the circumstances 
11 above-mentioned. Many instances may be pro- 
duced of those denominated from the quality of 
their waters. In the river u Silarus of Italy every 
thing became petrified. The river 11 Silias in India 


"Of those places called Lasa many instances might be pro- 
duced. The fountain at Gortyna in Crete was very sacred, and 
called Lasa, and Lysa. There was a tradition, that Jupiter when 
a child was washed in its waters : it was therefore changed to 
A'iVffot. Paiisanias says, v$up ^v^oTarot 'aragi^jrwt iroTHpu*. 1. 8. 
p. 6.58. 

In Judea were some medicinal waters and warm springs of great 
icpute, at a place called of old Lasa. Lasa ipsa est, qufenunc 
Callirrhoe dicitur, ubi aquae calidse in Mare Mortuum dWluunt. 
Hicron. in Isaiara. c. 17 . 1‘). 

Totf xa7ot KoMi ppow iki^dto. Josephus de B. J. 

1. J.c.33. 

Alesa, urbs et fons Sicilia?. Solmus, c. 11. The fountain was 
of a wonderful nature. 

“Strabo. 1. 5. p. 385. 

13 Strabo. 1 . 15. p. 1029- 
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would suffer nothing to swim. The waters of the 
^Salassi in the Alps were of great use in refining 
gold. The fountain at ,y Selinus in Sicily was of 
a hitter saline taste. Of the salt lake near 
,6 Seliiiousia in Ionia I have spoken. The foun- 
tain Siloe at Jerusalem was in some degree 17 salt. 
Ovid mentions Sulmo, where lie was born, as noted 
for its ,5i cool waters : for cold streams were equally 
‘ sacred to the Sun as those, which were of a con- 
trary nature. The fine waters at iEnon, where 
John baptized, were called 19 Salim. The river 
Ales near Colophon ran through the grove of 
Apollo, and was esteemed the coldest stream in 
Ionia. AXvig 7rCT(XjU,0? vJ/’J ^GTXTC; TOOU £ 1 / luvix. In 
the country of the Alazonians was a bitter foun- 
tain, which ran into the Hypanis. These terms 
were sometimes combined with the name of Ilam ; 


11 Strabo. 1. 4. p. 314. 

* 5 Strabo. ]. O’, p. 4*21. 

‘'“Strabo. I. 14. p. <)51. I loro was a cau*m, which sent forth 
a most pestilential uipour. Diodorus Sic. 1. 4. p. 278. 

17 Vjjyii'^s Jc Monconys. Parte 2dc. p. 38. 

$fhuo mihi patiia cst, gclidis uberrnnus uudis. 

0\id. Tristia. 1.5. Elog. 10. v. 3. 

1 'Jthli. C. 3. V. 23. Hr di xott Jwarnj,* t* Auvt tyyi$ 

i u. c <-0 denominated by the antient Canafmites. 

1.7* p- 835. The city Arles in Pro\cnce was 
d l“t medicinal waters. The true name was Ar-Ales, the city 
ct .'.Ks. u was also called Ar-El-Ait, or Arclutc. 

’’ Hue Iotas. 1. 4. c. 52. 
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and expressed Hameles, and Hamelas ; contracted 
to Meles and Melas. A river of this name watered 
the region of Pamphylia, and was noted for a 
most cold and pure “water. The Meles near 
Smyrna was equally admired. 11 ifAvpums ft 
rrorxuo^ vfuo £f» x«AA<rov, axi tnrviXxtou tin rxig 

7rr t yxi;. The Melas in Cappadocia was of a con- 
trary quality. It ran through a hot, inflammable 
country, and formed many fiery pools. 14 Ka» 
TX'oTCC cf ifi t x 'TTXi/TCCfcH TrvgiAnrTX. Ill PoiltUS Was 

Amasus, Amasia, Aniascnc, where the region 
abounded with hot waters: 15 *T?rf£X£iT«* ft me vm 
Austtrwv rx T£ Qig[xoc v$xrx rw 

It is wonderful, how far the Amonian religion 
and customs were carried in the first ages. The 
.uitient (iermans, and Scandinavians, were led by 
the same principles ; and founded their temples in 
situations of the same nature, as those were, which 
have been above dcsciibcd. Above all others 
they chose those places, where were any nitrous, 
or saline waters. Maximo autem lucos (or lacus) 
sale gignendo fa?cundos Carlo propinquarc, pro- 


21 Pausanias. 1. 8. j>. (>>.0. 

21 Paiisamas. I. 7 • p- 
2+ Srrabo. 1. 12. p. 81 -2. 

21 Strabo. 1. 12. p. 8JJL 

Gaspar Brechemnakcr. i 45. p. j 7* 
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cesque mortalium nusquam propius aucliri firmiter 
erant persuasi; prout exemplo- Hermundurorum 
docet testis omni exceptione major %1 Tacitus. 


SAN, SON, ZAN, ZAAN. 

The most common name for the Sun was San, 
and Son; expressed also Zan, Zon, and Zaan. 
Zeus of Crete, who was supposed to have been 
buried in that Island, is said to have had the fol- 
lowing inscription on his tomb : 

18 ptyots ytiircci Zot,Vj qv Aia 

The Ionians expressed it Z nv, and Z wx. Ilesychius 
tells us, that the Sun was called law? by the Baby- 
lonians. It is to be observed that the Grecians in 
foreign words continually omitted the Nu final, 
and substituted a Sigma. The true Babylonish 
name for the Sun was undoubtedly Saw*, often- 


aT Tacitus. Anna]. 1.13. c. 57. 

Itoiu this anticnt term As, or Az, many words in the Grech 
language were doriw»d: such as a^au, veneror; 

Oi^oi ; a^Xy uT^oXof ; afanii, at £>;£<*» ix t>i? lic- 

ks chilis, 

ai ril. contra Julianum. 1. 10. p. 3-1?. And Iamblich. in 
'ita Pvthagota*. 

lx, K^tf. Luctantii Dtv. Institut. 1. 1. c. 11. p. 03. 
llesschius. 
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times, expressed £»«*, Soan. It was the same as 
Zauan of the Sidonians ; under which name they 
worshipped Adonis, or the Sun. Hesychius says, 
Zauavaf, 0£o? tk tv SicJW. Who the Deity was, I 
think may be plainly seen. It is mentioned by 
the same writer, that the Indian Hercules, by 
which is always meant the chief Deity, was styled 
Dorsanes : A oga-xvris o wap' IvJok. The name 

Dorsanes is an abridgment of Ador-San, er Ador- 
Sanes, that is Ador-Sol, the lord of light. It was 
a title conferred upon Ham ; and also upon others 
of his family; whom I have before mentioned to 
have been collectively called the Baalim. Analo- 
gous to this they were likewise called the Zaanim, 
and Zaananim : and a temple was erected to them 
by the antient Canaanites, which was from them 
named Beth-Zaananim. There was also a place 
called Sanim in the same country, rendered So- 
nam J0 , by Eusebius; which was undoubtedly 
named in honour of the same persons : for their 
posterity looked up to them, as the Ileliadce, or 
descendants of the Sun, and denominated, them 
from that luminary. According to Hesychius it 
was a title, of old not unknown in Greece; where 
princes and rulers were styled Zanides, Z anh;, 


‘ 9 Joshua. c. 19. v. 33. Judge*, c. 4. v. 11. Also Tznanan. 
Micah. c. 1. v. 11. Soli* Funs. 

30 Relandi Patebtina. v. 2, p. 98J. 
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*H ytfwis. In 31 Diodorus Siculus mention is made 
of an antient king of Armenia, called Barsanes; 
which signifies the offspring of the Sun. We find 
temples erected to the Deity of the same purport; 
and styled in the singular Beth-San : by which is 
meant the temple of the Sun. Two places occur 
in Scripture of this name: the one in the tribe of 
Manassib : the other in the land of the Philistines. 
The latter seems to have been a city ; and also a 
temple, where the body of Saul was exposed after 
his defeat upon mount (iilboa. For it is said, that 
the Philistines 11 cut off his head, and stripped off 
his armour— and they put his armour in the house 
of Ash tore th, and they fastened his body to thczvall 
of Bethsan. They seem to have sometimes used 
this term with a reduplication : for we read of a 
city in Canaan called r \Sansanah; by which is 
signified a place sacred to the most illustrious Orb „ 
of day. Some antient statues near mount Cionius 
in Elis wok* by the natives called Zaurs, as we arc 
told by Pausanias : Kw'iZ&uVT&i a irci t.vv ix 

They weie supposed to have been the 
statues of Zeus : but Zan was more properly the 


’’ us S.nilus. J. «. p. oo. 

' l s a:mi(i. c. Si. \. ](>. 

' e };». V. J1. 

* t*.u»vii is i. ;>. p. -no. 

/ ‘ i ail names of the -ame purpjit, all ^aiuc* ut 

“ c .I’evI Zon, Zuan, Xuan. 
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Sun; and they were the statues of persons, who 
weie denominated from him. One of these per- 
sons, styled Zanes, and Zanim, was Chus : whose 
posterity sent out large colonies to various parts 
of the earth. Some of them settled upon the 
coast of Ausonia, called in later times Italy ; 
where they worshipped their great ancestor under 
the name of San-Clnis. Silius Italicus speaking of 
the march of some Sabine troops, says, 

Pars Sancum voce canebant 
Auctorem gent is. 

Lactantius takes notice of this Deity. Jygyptir 
Isidcm, Mauri Jubam, Macedones Cabiruni-- 
Sabini Sancum colunt. ^ He was not unknown at 
Rome, where they styled him Zeus Pistius, as we 
learn from Dionysius of Halicarnassus; !: \ : .v 
U(>u) Aiof riir^, 'J’yajjjci lay/cv y.xXaci. UlCl’C aie 
in G ruter inscriptions, wherein he lias the title of 
Semon prefixed, and is also st} led Sanctus. 


Sihus Italicus. I. S. v. 121. 

^ Lactantius, dcT. U. I. 1. p. (j .*» . 

Fit sacritiuum, quod i^t pioiieiscendi gratia, Hctcuii, aul 
SancOy qui idem dous est i’estus. 

37 Dionysius llahcarnass. Autiq. Rom. 1. 4. p. 24 6. St. Austin 
supposes the name to have been •Sanctus. Sabini etiarn Rcgem 
suum primuin Sancum, sive, ut aliqui appellant, Sanctum, retu* 
Jerunt inter tiros. Augustinus de Civiate Dei. i. 18. c. 1<J. Th<„ 
name was not of Roman original; but far prior to Rome. 
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38 SANCTO. SANCO. 

SEMONI. DEO. FIDIO. 

SACRUM. 

Semon (Sem-On) signifies Coelestis Sol. 

Some of the antients thought that the soul of 
man was a divine emanation ; a portion of light 
from the Sun. Hence, probably, it was called 
Zoan from that luminary ; for so we find it named 
in Macrobius. 39 Vetcres nullum animal sacrujn 
in finibus suis esse patiebantur ; sed abigebant ad 
fines Deorum, quibus sacrum esset: animas vcro 
sacratorum hominum, quos Graeci Z12ANAI vo- 
cant Diis debitas aestimabant. 

DI, DIO, DIS, DUS. 

Another common name for the Deity was Dis, 
Dus, and the like ; analogous to Dens, and Theos 


3 Grater. Inscript, vol. 1. p. $ 6 . n. 6. 

Scmoni Sanco Deo Fidio. n. 5. 

Sanco Fidio Semo Putri. n. 7- 
Sanco Deo Patr. Reatin. sacrum, n. 8. 

From San came the Latin© terms, sanus, sano, sanctus, san- 

< in*. 

Vossuis derives San, or Zon, from saevire. Dc Idol. 1. 1. 
c. ec. p. i(»8. 

Macrobii Saturn. 1. 3. c. 8. p. 2S2. 

Hence, perhaps, came and to live: and animal: 
and hence the title of Apollo Zt)rJorr>(. 

1 
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of other nations. The Sun was called Arez in the 
east, and compounded Dis-arez, and Dus-arez ; 
which signifies Deus Sol The name is mentioned 
by Tertullian 40 . Unicuique etiam provinciae et 
civitati suus Deus est, ut Syriac Astarte, Arabi® 
Dysares. Hesy chius supposes the Deity to have 
been the same as Dionusus. Abo-agw rov Aiom-o* 
Na(3 ixTxtot (y.a,x a<ny), w? There was a high 

mountain, or promontory, in 41 Arabia, denomi- 
nated from this Deity : analogous to which there 
was one in Thrace, which had its name ** from 
Dusorus, or the God of light, Orus. I took 
notice, that Hercules, or the chief Deity among 
the Indians, was called Dorsanes: he had also 
the name of Sandis, and Sandcs ; which signi- 
fies Sol Deus. 44 BnAw [aw t oi> Aim t "Lxvtiw ts 

m 'H^axAsa, xat r w axi aAAcej 

aAAa? txaA Agathias of the people in the east. 
Probably the Deity Bendis, whose rites were so 
celebrated in Phrygia and Thrace, was a com- 
pound of Bcn-Dis, the offspring of God. The 
natives of this country represented Bendis as a 


40 Tertullian. Apolog. c. 2 t. 

41 &a<rxfr) (lege Aytra^is) xdu j txtti 

y am 0 t« Aucra^v. 0 *c; yr»; viaca v.cti 

Stephanus B\z. 

Ay?, Dous, is the same as Deus. Aovf-Afv,;, Deus Sol. 
41 bv&vp* Herod. 1. 5. c. 17- 

41 Agathias. 1 2. p, G'J 
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female; and supposed her to be the same as 
44 Selene, or the moon. The same Deity was 
often masculine and feminine : what was Dea 
Luna in one country, was Dcus Lunus in 
another. 

KUR, KTPor, CURA. 

The Sun was likewise named Kur, Cur, K^o?. 

Ku£0» yeeg xaA au II rov 'ilAjov. , Many places 
were sacred to this Deity, and called Cura, Cuiia, 
Curopolis, Curcne, Cureschata, Curcsta, Cmes- 
tiea regio. Many rivers in Pci sis, Media, lbciia, 
were denominated in the same manner. The 
term is sometimes expressed Corns: hence Co- 
rusia in Scythia. Of this term I shall say more 
hereafter. 

COHEN, or CAIIEW 

Cohen, ubich seems, among the Egyptian 
and other Amonians, to have been pronounced 
Calien, and Chan, signified a Piicsi; also a Lord 
or Prince. In early times the oilice of a Prince 
and of a Priest were comprehended under oik 
character. 


,l To c»c,ua rxro 0 r ’*xo» n *«* SicXcyy fjtret ' 

A\v> Tns' o>0|uarv> Et.in Tti }» utsnrtu.-\-z,>TOS* 

Mawivhi rtf *at Evfeorvtt), Bu—f Tt x^a 7a*a, 

Ex IVoclo. Sec Poesis Plnlosophica. Edit. 11. Stepli. p. 

° Pltitnich. in Artaxcrxc. p. 10IC. 

o 
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46 Hex Auius; Rex idem hominum, Phcebique 
Sacerdos. 

This continued a great while in some parts of 
the 47 world; especially in Asia Minor, where, even 
in the time of the Romans, the chief priest was 
the prince of the 4S province. The term was 
sometimes used with a greater latitude ; and de- 
noted any thing noble and divine. Hence we 
lind it prefixed to the names both of Deities and 
men ; and of places denominated from them. It 
is often compounded with Athoth, as Canethoth; 
and we meet with Can-Osiris, Can-ophis, Can- 
ebron, and the like. It was sometimes expressed 
Kun, and among the Athenians was the title of 
the antient priests of Apollo; whose posterity 
were styled KumJa*, Cunnkke, according to He- 
sychius. KuwnJai, yivos tv AO'/i vwwy ov 0 rz 

Kmte We find from hence, that Apollo 

was styled Ku*.e?, Cunnius. K umof, AvoXAum 


** V irgil. /Thins*. 1. :3. v. 80. 

Majorum emm luec n.it umsuctudo, ut Ilex osset ctiam Sn- 
(tudos, et Pont ilex : unde hodicque Iinperatores Pontifices dica- 
flnis. Semi Scholia ibidem. 

* f7 O* $’ to iraTum* ^ i» diiAfai rm$ wett. Srrabo. 1. 12. 
p S51. It is spoken pamcuiaily ol some places m Asm Minor. 

u Pythodorus, the high pnest of Zela and Coniaua m Armenia, 
vas the king of the country. H» 0 xvgtsc run ir»nu*. Strabo* 

1. 12. p. 8^8. 

£ 


VOL. I. 
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mOnw. Hence came xmn/, 7r£o<ncumv, Tr^otrxvwnf, 
well known terms of adoration. It was also ex- 
pressed Con, as we may infer from the title of 
the Egyptian Hercules. 49 Tou *H %%x\w qwi xxtx 
t«v Aiyvirnooit $ixXmtov K.QNA \iy£<r$xt. It seems 
also to have been a title of the true God, who 
by 50 Moses is styled Konah, rop. 

We find this term oftentimes subjoined. The 
Chaldeans, who were particularly possessed of 
the land of Ur, and were worshippers of tire, 
had the name of Urclmni. Strabo limits this 
title to one branch of the Chaldeans, who were 
literati, and observers of the heavens ; and even 
of these to one sect only. Eft xtxi ruv 
twv ArfcvofMXUv ytvn 7rA£t«* v,x\ yx^ 51 rivi; 

^^(rxyo^ixjovTXi But 51 Ptolemy speaks of them 
mofe truly as a nation ; as does Pliny likewise. 
He mentions their stopping the com sc of the 
Euphrates, and diverting the stream into the 


40 E.t\mologieuni Magnum. 

XujLoqc riocr.v^fcy Aolr^i nt iv./xaTo. Ilcsvchius. 

,jJ Genesis, c. 14. \. 1}). o’du; rup Vk, 

''a bacon of Ethiopia was Saba Con, or king of Saba. 

1 Stubo. 1. 16'. p. 1074. 

' Ptoloni. Gcogv. lib. ,*). cap. iy. j>. 1 05. lie place/ vers 
truly the Orcheni upon the Sinus Pei situs : lor the v cxtciului 

'•O till . 

1 1 j *' 1. ran ri» tfrui.’ A n X*A?*i* Elem. 1 . 5 . c. . 
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channel of the Tigris. 5i Euphratem ptsecksere 
Orcheni, &c. nec nisi Pasitigri defertur in mare. 
There seem to have been particular colleges ap- 
propriated to the astronomers and priests in 
Chaldea, which were called Conah ; as we may 
infer from 54 Ezra. He applies it to societies of 
his own priests and people; but it was a term 
borrowed from Chaldea. 

The title of Urchan among the Gentile na- 
tions was appropriated to the God of fire, and 
his priests ; but was assumed by other persons. 
Some of the priests and princes among the Jews, 
after the return from captivity, took the name 
of Hvrcanus. Orchan, and Orchanes among the 
Persic and Tartar nations is very common at 
this 56 day ; among whom the word Chan is ever 
current for a prince or king. Hence we read 
of Mangu Chan, Cublai Chan, Cingis Chan. 
Among some of these nations it is expressed Kon, 


51 Plin. H. N. 1. 6. c. 27- 
u Ezra. c. 5. v. 6. c. k v. 9—17- 

?5 The priests in Egypt, among other titles, were called Sonch in, 
fcive Solis Sacerdotes, changed to in the singular. Pytha- 

goras was instructed!)) a Sonchin, or priest of the Sun. his 
mentioned as a proper name by Clemens Alexandr. Strom. 1. i. 
p. 356. And it- might be so : for priests were denominated from 
the Deity, whom they served. 

See Observations upon the Antient of Egypt, 

p. 104. 
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Kong, and King. Monsieur de Lisle, speaking 
of the Chinese, says, 57 Les noms de King Che, 
ou Kong-Sse, signifient Cour de Prince en Chine. 
Can, ou Chan en latigue Tartare signifie Roi, ou 
Empereur. 

PETAII. 

Of this Amonian term of honour I liave taken 
notice in a treatise before. I liave shewn, that 
it was to be found in many Egyptian 58 names, 
such as Petiphra, Petiphera, Pctisonius, Petosi- 
ris, Pctarbemis, Petubastus theTanite, and Pete- 
succus, builder of the Labyrinth. Petes, called 
Peteos in Homer, the father of Mnestheus, the 
Athenian, is of the same original : J9 T&v ysta 

rifTTjt/, to; rn rgxTiu<ra>To; it; Tsoia:/, 

fxvtfW Aiyirrriov xt\. -All tllC great olli- 

eers of the Babylonians and Persians took their 
names from some sacred title of the Sun. Hero- 
dotus mentions 60 Pctazithes Magus, and 61 Pati- 


IWription ilt* la dc Pekin. p. 5, He mentions Chao 

Kur.ii. p. a. 

^ See Observations anil Imjunies. p. 1 63. 

Diodoi us Siculus. 1. 1. p. '25. 

L. :L c. M. 

" i. v. 40. 

r.tt f. ion is mentioned by Plutarch do audieudis Poetis. p . 21. 
Patii.implio is for Pata-Ramphati, the priest of the Coil Ram- 
i'' .;n. dunjcd to Uamphas by the Creeks. 
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ramphes : the latter was charioteer to Xerxes in 
his expedition to Greece: but he was denomi- 
nated from another office; for he was brother to 
Smerdis, and a Magus ; which was a priest of the 
Sun. The term is sometimes subjoined, as in 
Atropatia, a province in 6i Media ; which was so 
named, as we learn from Strabo, 6 * caro t« 
riyspom. In the accounts of the Amazons likewise 
this word occurs. They arc said to have been 
called Aorpata, or, according to the common 
reading in Herodotus, Oiorpata; which writer 
places them upon the Cimmerian Bosporus. 6+ T«c 

Apx£o i/a? xaA£«<n 2xu(tau OiogTrona.' JuvaT ou to 
xitofA x tzto xaf 'EAAada yAwcvrav av^oxTovoi yxg 

y.x\tu<n r ov xvtyx, to h nxrx XTfu/av. This etymology 
is founded upon a notion that the Amazons were 
a community of women, who killed every man, 
with whom they had any commerce, and yet sub- 
sisted as a people for ages. I shall hereafter speak 
of the nations under this title ; for there were more 
than one : bijt all of one family ; all colonies 
from Egypt. The title above was given them 


Ram-phan is the great Plian or I’hancs, a Deify well known in 
Egypt. 

61 Also in /Wmpatx, a nation upon the Macotii. Plin. 1. c. 7* 
63 L. II. p. 71)4. lie speaks of it as a proper name; but j$ 
vas certainly a title and term of office. 
u Herodotus. I. 4. c. 110. 
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from their worship: for Oiorpata, or, as some 
MSS. have it, Aor-pata, is the same as 65 Petah Or, 
the priest of Orus ; or, in a more lax sense, the 
votaries of that God. They were Av^oxr ow • for 
they sacrificed all strangers, whom fortune brought 
upon their coast : so that the whole Euxine sea, 
upon which they lived, was rendered infamous from 
their cruelty : but they did not take their name 
from this circumstance. 

One of the Egyptian Deities was named 
Ncitb, and Neit; and analogous to the above 
her priests were styled 66 Pataneit. They were 
also named Sonchin, which signifies a priest of 
the Sun: for Son, San, Zan, are of the same 
signification ; and Son-Chin is Z xvo; Ugtv;. Proclus 
says, that it was the title of the priests ; and 
particularly of him, who presided in the col- 
lege of Neith at Sals. 


BEL and BAAL. 

Bel, Bal, or Baal, is a Babylonish title, ap- 
propriated to the Sun; ar^l made use of by 


f5 Aor, is tin of the Chaldeans. 

Proclus in Timseum. 1. J. p. SI. 

See Iablonsky. 1. I. c. 3. p. 57. 
Clemens Alcxand. Strom, I. l. p. 336. 
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the Amonians in other countries; particularly 
in Syria and Canaan. It signified or 

Lord, and is often compounded with other terms; 
as in Bel-Adon, Belorus, Bal-hatnon, Belochus, 
Bel-on ; (from which last came Bellona of the 
llomans) and also Baal-shamaim, the great Lord 
of the Heavens. This wa * a title given by the 
Syrians to the Sun: 67 Tm 'HXjw BffXrajuw xax»<nv, 

0 sri 7 rctfa. Ku^io? Ou^ai/a, Ztu? eb wap *EXXw r». 

We may, from hence, decypher the name of 
the Sun, as mentioned before by Damascius, 
who styles that Deity Bolathes : 68 4 >owx£? xa* 
£*j|5o» t ov K^ovov Hx, xat B«X, xai BoXaOnv i7mo|ma£ain. 
What he terms Bolathes is a compound of 
Bal-Ath, or Bal-Athis; the same as Atis, and 
Atish of Lydia,. Persis, and other countries. 
Philo Biblius interprets it Zeus: Damascius sup- 
posed it to mean Cronus ; as did likewise The- 


It is remaikable that the worshippers of Wishnou, or Vistnou 
in India, are now called Petacarcs, and arc distinguished by three 
red lines on their foreheads. The priests of Brama have the same 
title, Petuc Arcz, the priests of Arcz, or the Sun. Lucre Vie* 
campii Ilist. Mission. Efangel. in India, 1747. c.40. 3. p. 57. 

/ 7 Eusebius. Praep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 34. 

68 Damascius apud Photium. c. 243. 

Betus primus Ilex Assyriorum, quos constat Saturnum (quern 
cundem et Solom dicunt) Junoneraque coluisse. Scrvius in Virg, 
.Eneid. 1. 1. 
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Oplulus: 69 Ev>oi fjiEv Ptfiovrou rov Kfom, xat rxrov «wrov 
CKop&£u<ri B'/iA, xat B<xA, 1 uxXiru oi oixamf ra avaroAix* 
KXip&rx. This diversity amounts to little-: for I 
shall hereafter shew, that all the Grecian names 
of Deities, however appropriated, weie originally 
titles of one God, and related to the Sun. 


KEREN. 

Keren signifies, in its original sense, a horn : 
but was always esteemed an emblem of power; 
and made use of as a title of sovereignty and 
puissance. Hence, it is common with the sa- 
cred writers to say 70 My horn shalt tlrou exalt 
— 71 his horn shall be exalted with honour —' 11 the 
horn ef Moab is cut off': and the Evangelist 7 * 
speaks of Christ as a horn of salvation to the 
world. The Greeks often changed the nu final 
into sigma : hence, from keren they formed xtfM, 
xtfXTcs : and from thence they deduced the words 
x^a-roc, xgATigot : alsp xci^ayo,-, x££<tw, and xzgrii/ok ’ 


£< * T liooph. ad Antolycum. 1. 3. p. 3 99- M>i yuuffKo ms, purt 
n; (>'.f a K^o*, jkirr* r»t «r»> i Bytof, Idem. 
ro Psilm <K\ v. 10. 

'■ lVilni n >. V. 9. 

7i Jerornuh. c. 48. v. 55. 

73 I ’]Ko. C. 1. V. 69. 
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all relating to strength and eminence. Gere- 
nius, r«fuwcf, applied to Nestor, is an Amonian 
term, and signifies a princely and venerable per- 
son. The Egyptian Crane, for its great services, 
was held in high honour, being sacred to the 
God of light, Abis (n* 3N) or, as the Greeks 
expressed it, Ibis ; from whence the name was 
given. It was also called Keren and Kerenus: 
by the Greeks r^ai/o*, the noble bird, being most 
honoured of any. It was a title of the Sun 
himself: for Apollo was named Craneiis, and 

Ca metis ; which was no other than Cerenciis, 
the supreme Deity, the Lord of light: and his 
festival styled Carnea, Kaptiot, was an abbrevia- 
tion of Cerenea. The priest of Cybele 

in Phrygia was styled Carnas ; wliich was a title 
of the Deity, whom he served ; and of the same 
purport as Carncus above. 

OPII. 

Oph signifies a serpent, and was pronounced at 


74 Pausanias. 1. 3. p. 23.9. 

Callimachus. Hymn to Appllo. v. 71* He mentions Minerva 
Cranaea. I. 10. p. 88'>. ^ 

Among the Romans this title, in later times, was expressed 
Granus and Gramms: hence, in Groter InscripUons, p. 3 7* 
n. 10, li, 12. APP0LLIN1 GRAN NO. 
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times and expressed, Ope, 7S Oupis, Opis, Ops; 
and, by Cicero, 76 Upis. It was an emblem of 
the Sun; and also of time and eternity. It was 
worshipped as a Deity, and esteemed the same as 
Osiris ; by others the same as Vulcan. Vulcanus 
iEgyptiis Opas dictus est, eodem Cicerone 77 teste. 
A serpent was also, in the Egyptian language, 
styled Ob, or Aub : though it may possibly be 
only a variation of the term above. We are told 
by Orus Apollo, that the basilisk, or royal ser- 
pent, was named Oubaios : 78 Ou/3 0 spu 'EAAn- 
ho Btntorxof. It should have been rendered Ou£&r, 
Oubus; for Ov€moc is a possessive, and not a 
proper name. The Deity, so denominated, was 
esteemed prophetic ; and his temples were applied 
to as oracular. This idolatry is alluded to by 
Moses, 79 who, in the name of God, forbids the 


7<i Tin* Doiians expressed it Own;. l\ila?phatus. p. 7S. 

7fl Cicero <le Nat. Dcor. 1. 3. 23. 

77 lluetu Dcmonstralio. p. 83. 

73 Oius Apollo, c. 1. p. 2. 

Some have, by mistake, altered this to Orator. 

I .oviticus. c. 20. v. 27. 

Deuteronomy, c. 18. v. 11. Translated a charmer, or a con- 
svlter Kith familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 

Tunc etiam ortxsunt opiniones, ct sententia;; et inventi sunt 
an^uies, ct uugui divinatores, et sortilegi, et inquirentes 
Ob et lideoni, et requirentes mortuos. Selden dc Diis Syris, 
nt. l. e. 2. p. 48. from M. Maimonides in more Ncbuchim. 
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Israelites ever to inquire of those daemons, Ob 
and Icleone : which shews that it was of great 
antiquity. The symbolical worship of the ser- 
pent was, in the first ages, very extensive ; and 
was introduced into all the mysteries, wherever 
.celebrated : 80 ria^a i;wt\ tu)v i/cjA^ofAWM vretg VplV 
0fwv 0^12 <rvy.fio'Aov jxsyx hxi juuf»j£»©i/ uvxygxiptTcu, It 
is remarkable, that wherever the Amonians founded 
any places of worship, and introduced their rites, 
there was generally some story of a serpent. 
There was a legend about a serpent at Colchis, 
at Thebes, and at Delphi; likewise in other places. 
The Greeks called Apollo himself Python, which 
is the same as Opis, Oupis, and Oub. The 
woman at Endor, who had a familiar spirit, is 
called 81 31M, Oub, or Ob; and it is interpreted 
Pythonissa. The place where she resided, seems 
to have been named from the worship there in- 
stituted : for Endor is compounded ofEn-Ador, 
and signifies Eons Pythonis, the fountain of light, 
the oracle of the God Ador. This oracle was, 
probably, founded by the Canaanites ; and had 
never been totally suppressed. In antient times 


10 Justin Martyr's second Apology, p. 6. 

Of serpent worship, sec Eusebius. P, E. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 40, 41. 
And dementis Alexand. Cohort, p. ^4. Arnobius. 1.5. &lian. 
1. 10. c. 31. of the A'-p. 

Herodotus. 1. 2. c. r J\» 

81 1 Samuel, c 28. v. 7- an* nVra. 
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they had no images, in their temples, but, in lieu 
of them, used conical stones or pillars, called 
BxitvXkz, ; under which representation this Deity 
was often worshipped. Ilis pillar was also called 
** Abaddir, which should be expressed Abadir, 
being a compound of Ab, 3W, and Adir; and 
means the serpent Deity, Addir, the same as 
Adorns. It was also compounded ^ with On, a 
title of the same Deity : and Kircher says that 
Obion is still, among the people of Egypt, the 
name of ^ serpent. 31N, Ob Mosi, Python, vox 
ab iEgyptiis surnpta ; quibus Obion bodieque ser- 
pentem sonat. Ita 83 Kirclicr. The same also 
occurs in the Coptic lexicon. The worship of 
the serpent was very antient among the Greeks, 
and is said to have been introduced by Cccrops. 
84 Philochorus Saturno, ct Opi, primam in AtticA. 
statuisse aram Cecropem elicit. But though some 
represent Opis as a distinct Deity ; yet S; others 


bt It is railed Abdir, Abadir, and Abaddir, by Pihtiun. lit; 
bUpposcs the stone Abaddir to lia> e been that which Saturn swal- 
lowed, instead of bis son by Rhea. Abdir, ct Abadir, Banviof. 
I. 1.; and, in another part, Abadir Deus est. Dicitur et hoc 
nomine lapis ille, quern Saturnus dicitur devorasse pro Jo\c, quem 
Hiaai Bat-vkor voennt. 1. 2. 

Ruebart. Ilierozoicon. 1.1. c. 3. p. 22. 

Marrobius. Saturnalia. 1.1. c. 10. p. !6’2. 

*' The lather ot’ one of the goddesses, called Diana, had the 
n.'.mr olTpis Cicero dc Natura Dcorum. 1. 3. 23. 
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introduce the term rather as a title, and refer it 
to more Deities than one : Callimachus, who ex- 
presses it Oupis, confers it upon Diana, and plays 
upon the sacred term : 

86 OtiTTf, av&(r<r’ tuom. 

It is often compounded with Chan ; and ex- 
piessed Canopus, Canophis, Canuphis, Cnuphis, 
Cneph: it is also otherwise combined; as in 
Ophon, Opbion, Oropus, Orobus, Inopus, Aso- 
pus, Elopus, Ophitis, Onuphis, Ophcl. From 
C'aneph the Grecians formed Cyniphius, which 
they used for an epithet to Ammon : 


87 Non hie Cyniphius canctur Ammon, 
Mitratum caput clevans arenis. 


It was conferred upon Diana herself ; also upon Cybele, Rhea, 
^ esta, Terra, Juno. Vulcan was called Opus, Cicero de Nat. 
Deor. 1. j. 

Ops was esteemed the Goddess of riches: also, the Deity of 
fire : 

Om onxecx, iruga, irpobiigo;, Mg irgo Tiuv 9vgur. IlesychiU?. 

AgTtfAt* Oganv; Bi^nav, Aiktivxv, AaKiouipoiHOt at 

Own/ (raKact.) Palxphatus. c. 32. p. 78. 

8<1 Callimachus. Hymn to Diana, v. 204-. 

* 7 Sidouius Apollinaiis. Carm.p. v. 190 . 
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On the subject of serpent worship 1 shall speak 
more at large in a particular treatise. 


AIN. 

Ain, An, En, for so it is at times expressed, 
signifies a fountain, and was prefixed to the names 
of many places which were situated near foun- 
tains, and were denominated from them. In 
Canaan, near the fords of Jordan, were some 
celebrated waters ; which, from their name, ap- 
pear to have been, of old, sacred to the Sun. 
The name of the place was 88 iEnon, or the foun- 
tain of the Sun ; the same to which people re- 
sorted to he baptized by John: not from an 
opinion that theie was any sanctity in the waters; 
for that notion had been for ages obliterated ; 
and the name was«given by the Canaanitc: but 
89 John baptized in Aznon, /tear to Salim , because 
there xcus much xcater there : and tha/ came , and 
were baptized . .Many places wen: styled An-ait, 
An-abor, Arubduria, Ain thou, Anopus, Anorus. 
Some of these were so called from their situation; 


•\(u> *yyv ; Ty XsAtifv. KuocUu'i do locorum nominibus jit 
Script Am On, lonssoh-s. Salim i» not from Salem, peace: 
bur li..m Sul, tin: Sun, t;,o Sol oi the Latines. Salim, Aqua? 
><>:!■> ; uKo Aqu.n saUa*. 

' J*» 5 ,n. c. 3. v „\j. 
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others from the worship there established, The 
Egyptians had many subordinate Deities, which 
they esteemed so many emanations, «*oppW» from 
their chief God ; as we learn from Iambliclms, 
Psellus, and Porphyry. These derivatives they 
called 90 fountains, and supposed them to be de- 
rived from the Sun ; whom they looked upon as 
the source of all things. Hence they foimed 
Ath-El and Ath-Ain, the 91 Athela and Athena of 
the Greeks. These were two titles appropriated 
to the same personage, Divine Wisdonf; ,who was 
supposed to spring from the head of her father. 
\\ herever the Amonian religion was propagated, 
names of this sort will occur ; being originally 
given from the mode of worship established 9 \ 
Hence so many places styled Anthedon, Antlie- 
mus, Ain-shemesh, and the like. The nymph 


90 Pythagoras used to swear by rtrfuxTiy irayay am* y 

See Stanley of the Chaldaic Philosophy, and Selden de Dus Sy i'h. 
Synt. 2. c. I. p. 135. 

Kat my*) rniyav, xxi 'rrriyt-y cnracu*. Oracle Concerning 

the Deity, quoted m notes to Inmblichus. p. 

91 Athcnagor. Lcgatio. p. 2f)3. 

The Amonians dealt largely in fountain worship: that is, in 
the adoration of subordinate daunons; which they supposed to be 
emanations and deri\ativcs from their chief Deify. They cnll< d 
them Zones, Intelligences, fountains, &c. Sec Psellus and Stan- 
ley upon the Chaldaic Philosophy, p. 17* C- 3. 

See Prodns on the \ heology of Plato. 1. 5. c. 31. p. 3 1 ;. 

o 
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CEnone was, in reality, a fountain, Ain-On, in 
Phrygia; and sacred to the same Deity: and, 
agreeably to this, she is said to have been the 
(laughter of the river 91 Cebrenus. The island 
Angina was named 94 CEnone, and (Enopia, pro- 
bably from its worship. As Divine Wisdom was 
sometimes expressed Ath-Ain, or AUvx; so, at 
other times, the terms were reversed, and a 
Deity constituted called An-Ait. Temples to this 
goddess occur at Kcbatana in Media: also in 
Mesopotamia, Persis, Armenia, and Cappadocia; 
where the rites of fire were particularly obser- 
ved. She was not unknown among the antient 
Canaanites ; for a temple called Beth-Anath is 
mentioned in the book of 9J Joshua. Of these 
temples, and the Puratheia there established, 
accounts may be seen in many parts of 
Strabo. 

I have mentioned, that all springs and baths 
were saned to the Sun: on which account they 
vciv called lhl-ain; the fountains of the great 
Loul of Heaven; from w hence the Greeks formed 
and the Homans Balnea. The southern 


i!o magno thimine Xympha fui. Ovid. Epist. 5. v. JO. 
N make her the daughter of Ccbrcnns ; others of the river 

\.i t * h ns. 

1‘iiir. v n. i. c. i e. 

s i c. 1. li). 08. 
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seas abounded formerly with large whales.: and 
it is well known, that they have apertures near 
their nostrils, through which they spout water iit 
a large stream, and to a great height. Hencothey 
too had the name of Bal-Ain, or Balaena. For 
every thing uncommon was by the Amonians con- 
secrated to the Deity, and denominated, from his 
titles. This is very apparent in all the animals of 
Egypt. 

The term Ouranus, related properly to 

the orb of the Sun ; but was in after times made to 
comprehend the whole, expanse of the heavens. 
It is compounded of Ourain, the fountain of Orus; 
and shews to what it alludes, by its etymology. 
Many places were named ’Ees-ain, the reverse of 
Ain-ees, or Hanes: and others farther com- 
pounded Ain-ees-ain, and Cam-ees-ain, rendered 
Amisene. and Camisene : the natural histories of 
which places will generally authenticate the ety- 
mology. The Amonians settled upon the liber: 
and the antient town Janiculum was originally 
named 96 Camese ; and the region about it Came- 
sene : undoubtedly from the fountain Cilmeseiie, 
called afterward Anna Perenna, whose waters ran 
into the sacred pool 97 Numicius : and whose 
priests were the Cam cense. 


^Macrobius. Sat. 1. 1. c. J. p. 151. 

\ 97 Fomis stagna Numici. Virg. 1. 7. 150. 

VOL. r. F 
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. I amsensible, that some very learned men do 
not quite approve of terms being thus reversed, as 
I have exhibited them in Ath’-ain, Bal-ain, Our- 
ain, Cam-ain, and in other examples : anti it is 
esteemed a deviation from the common usage in 
the Hebrew language; where the governing word, 
as it is termed, always comes first. Of this there 
are many instances ; such as Aih-Shemesh, Ain- 
Gaddi, Ain-Mishpat, Ain-Rogel, &c. also Beth- 
El, Bcth-Dagon, Beth-Aven, Beth-Oron. But, 
with submission, tins docs not affect the etymolo- 
gies, which I have laid before the reader; for I do 
not deduce them from the Hebrew. And though 
there may have been of old a great similitude be* 
tween that language, dud those of Egypt, Cutha, 
and Canaan : yet they were all 'different tongues. 
There was once but one language among the sons 
of men 98 . Upon the dispersion of mankind, this 
was branched out into dialects; and those again 
were subdivided : all which varied every age * not 
only in respect to One another ; but each language 
differed from itself more and more continually. 


Kgeriaeaf, <jU;e prcebet aquas, Dea grata Camoenis. Ovid. 
S»v Plutarch. Nunui. 

^It is my opinion that there are two events recorded by 
Moses, On. c, 10. throughout; and Gen. c. 11. v. 8. p. Ooe 
*vas u regular migration of mankind in genera} to the countries 
*1 lotted to them; the other was a dispersion which related to 
particulars. Of this hereafter I shall treat at large. 
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It is therefore impossible to reduce tl|!e whole of 
these to the mode, and standard of any one. Bcr 
sides, the terms, of which I suppose these names 
to be formed, are not property rn regimine; but 
are used adjfCtively, as is comrnort alniostin evety 
language. We, meet in the Greciau .writings with 

99 *£AA*]va r^Toy, hottexrovy Hrfofw 'EXXa&* 

Also vxcrov SixiMv, ywuixx (xxfay n$f<niv >auTr ( > 
fyfxovy 2xv(uy otpovi Why may \Ve not suppose, 
that the same usage prevailed in Cutha, and in 
Egypt? And this practice was not entirely fo- 
reign to the Hebrews. We read indeed of Beer*- 
sheba, Beer-lahoiroi, &c. but we also read of 
,C0 Baalath-Bcer, exactly similar to the instances 
Which I have produced. Wc meet in the sacfed 
writings with Beth-El, and Beth-Dagon : but we 
sometimes find the governing word postponed, as 
in Elizabeth, or temple of Eliza. It was aCa- 
naanitish 1 name, the same as ‘Elisa, Eleusa, Elasa 


w N»<rov Theocritus. Idyll. 1. v* 124. 

Tiyxma Ti G»jcrar& Homer. Jl. H. V. 58 . 

IkiQv t{ a.y-o/, aCarov «»« ZBscbyl. Piomctb. v. 2. 

To gi\e install* vs iti ou: own language would be needless. 

100 Joshua. c. 19. v. 8. lituilath-Beer, the well or spring of 
Baal-Ath. 

1 The Jews often took foreign names; of which we have inr 
nances in Onus IJ^rcanus, Barptuiemxus, &c. 

Soliims, c, 25. mentions an altai found in North-Bftiain, in- 
i' 2 
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of Greece and other countries. : It was a com- 
pound ofEl-Ees, and related to the God of light, 
as I have before shewn. It was made a feminine 
in aftertimes : and was a name assumed by women 
of the country styled Phenicia, as well as by those 
of Carthage. , Hence Dido has this as a secondary 
appellation ; and mention is made by the Poet of 
Dii morientis * Elizas, though it was properly the 
name of a Deity. It may be said, that these 
names are foreign to the Hebrews, though some- 
times adopted by them : and I readily grant it ; 
for it is the whole, that I contend for. All, that 
I want to have allowed, is, that different nations 
in their several, tongues had different modes of 
collocation and expression : because I think it as 
unreasonable to determine the usage of the Egyp- 
tians and antient Chaldeans by the method of the 


scribed to Ulysses: but Goropius Becanus very truly supposes it 
to have been dedicated to the Goddess Elissa, or Eliza. 

Ab Elissd Tyrid, quam quidam Dido autumant. Velleius 
Paterculus.. 1 1. 

Elisa, quarmliu Cartfeago* invicta fuit, pro Ded culta est. 
Justin. I. 18. c. 6. 

The worship of Elisa was carried to Carthage from Canaan and 

i i:t : in these parts she was first worshipped ; and jier temple 
f»«>m that worship was called Eliz$ Beth. 

* S.u both or Sarabeth .is >of the same analogy, being put for 
Beili-S.ir or Sara, ojxoj ot as a feminine, answer- 

O' ilu* house of our Lady. A*o Epiphanius 

•I.* Piophctar. p. C48. See Relandi Palaestina. p. 984. 
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Hebrews, as it would be to reduce the Hebrew to 
the mode and standard of Egypt? What ill 
Joshua, c. 19 . v. 8. is Baaleth, is, 1 Kings, c. 16. 
v. 31. Eth-baal : so that even in the sacred writ- 
ings we find terms of this sort transposed But 
in respect to foreign names, especially of places, 
there are numberless instances similar to those, 
which I have produced. They occur in all histo- 
ries of countries both antient and modern. We 
read of Pharbeth, and Phainobeth in Egypt: of 
Themiskir, anti 1 Tigranocerta, which signifies Ti- 


3 Damascus is called by the natives Damasec, and Datoakir. 
The latter signifies the town of Duma or Adaraa : by which is not 
meant Adam, the father of mankind; but Ad Ham, the Lord 
11am, the father of the Antonians. A bulfeda styles Damascus, 
Damakir, p. 15. Sec or Shec is a prince. Damasec signifies 
principis Ad-Am® (Civitas). From a notion however of Atlanta 
signifying Adam, a story prevailed that he was buried at Damascus. 
This is so far useful, as to shew that Damasec was an abbrevia- 
tion of Adamasec, and Dantakir of Adama-kir. 

Also KvficrxAfTa, the city of Kuros, the Sun. Stephanus Byzant. 
Manakarta, A»^xe^Ta y Za^axapT a. See Bochart. not® in Steph. 
Byzantinum. p. 823. 

Vologesakcrta. Plin. 1. 6. p. 332. 

There was No-Amon in Egypt, and Amon-No. Gucbr-abad. 
Hyde. p. 3 63. Ghavrabad. p. 36*. Atesh-cbana, domus ignis, 
p. 35$. An- Ath, whose temple in Canaan was styled Beth-Anath, 
is found often reversed, and styled Ath-An ; whence came Athana, 
and A$Y)tx of the Greeks. Anath signified the fountain of light, 
and was abbreviated Nath and Neith by the Egyptians. They 
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granes’ city, in Cappadocia, and Armenia. Among 
the eastern nations at this day the names of the 
principal places are of this manner of construction ; 
such as Pharsabad, Jehenabad,* Amenabad: such 
also Indostan, Pharsistan, Mogulistan, with many 
others. Hence I hope, if I meet with a temple or 
city, called Hanes, or Urania, I may venture to 
derive it from An-Eees, orUr-Ain, however^he 
terms may be disposed. And I may proceed far- 
ther to suppose that it was denominated the 
fountain of light ; as I am able to support my 
etymology by the history of the place. Or if I 
should meet with a country called Azania, I may 
in like manner derive it from Az-An, a fountain 
sacred to the Sun ; from whence the country was 
named. And I may suppose this fountain to have 
been sacred to the God of light, on account of 
some real, or imputed, quality in its waters ; espe- 
cially if I have any history to support my ety- 
mology. As there was a region named Azania in 
Arcadia, the reader may judge of my interpreta- 
tion by the account given of the excellence of its 


worshipped under this title a divine emanation, supposed to be th( 
Goddess of Wisdom. The Athenians, who came from Sais ii 
Egypt, were denominated from this Deity, whom they express 
Ath-An, or after the Ionian manner. Tiff woXtut (Xa.n»t) 
a of ifi», Aiyvimri ut» r tfwftp N«i>6, *£Ato»ir* <h> « ikimj 

toyn, A Plato in Timieo. p. 21. 

2 
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liters. T»K A £*cthcts — !n X£*m Ttif 

A£«wa?, v T»f ytwotptm t* Jtaro? irom pints ruir o<r/*i}* 

t8 o»k av£x^0*u Hanes in 4 5 Egypt was the reverse 
of Azan ; formed however of the same terms, and 
of the same purport precisely. 

In respect to this city it may be objected, that 
if it had signified, what I suppose, we should have 
found it in the sacred text, instead of pan, ex- 
pressed m XV. If this were true, we must be 
obliged to suppose, whenever the sabred writers 
found a foreign name, composed of terms not 
unlike some in their own language, that they 
formed them according to their own mode of ex- 
pression, and reduced them to the Hebrew ortho- 
graphy. In short, if the etymology, of an Egyp- 
tian or Syriac name could be possibly obtained 
in their,: own language, that they had always ah 
eye to such etymology ; and rendered the word 
precisely according to the Hebrevv manner of 
writing and pronunciation. But this cannot be 
allowed. We cannot suppose the sacred writers 
to have been so unnecessarily scrupulous. As far 
as I can judge, they appear to have acted in ‘a 
manner quite the reverse. They seem to have 
laid down an excSllent rule, which would have 

4 Stephanus Byzantinus. 

5 Isaiah, c. 30. v. 4. 

Of Hanes I shall hereafter treat more fully. 
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been attended with great utility, had it been uni- 
versally followed : this was, of exhibiting every 
name, as it was expressed at the time when they 
wrote, and by the people, to whom they addressed 
themselves. If this people, through length of 
time, did not keep up to the original etymology 
in their pronunciation, it was unnecessary for the 
sacred Penmen to maintain it in their writings. 
They wrote to be understood : but would have 
defeated their own purpose, if they had called 
things by names, which no longer existed. If 
length of time had introduced any variations, 
those changes were attended to : what was called 
Shechem by Moses, is termed 6 or by 
the ■/ Apostle.. 


> * Genesis, c. 34. v. 4. John, c, 4. v. 5. It is called by 

SynceLlus. p, 100. 

7 The same term is not always uniformly expressed even by the 
sacred writers. Tliey vary at different times both in respect to 
names of places and of men. TVhat is in Numbers, c. 13. 8. 
yunri, Uoshca, is in Joshua, c. 1. v. 1. runn» Jehoshua: and in 
the Acts, c, 7- .v. 45. Jesus, Balaam the son of Beor, 

Numbers, c. 22. v, 5. is called the son of Bosor, 2 Peter, c. 2. 
v. 15. 

Thus Quiiinu&or Quirinius is styled (furenius, Luke. c. 2. v. 2. 
•uid La/ tuns put for Eleasaf, Luke. c. 16 . v. 20. and John. c. 11. 

B*ul -Zelml), Dtixf^yX, Matthew. c. 12. v. 24. So Bethbara in 
* <\ 7 - v. 24. is Bcthabaraof John. c. 1. v. 28. 

tt species of Cedar mentioned I Kings, c. 10. v. 11. is 
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APHA, APHTHA, PTHA, PTHAS. 

Fire, and likewise the God of fire, was by the 
Amonians styled Apthas, and Aptha ; contracted, 
and by different authors expressed, Apha, Pthas, 
and Ptha. He is by Suidas supposed to have 
been the Vulcan of Memphis. *' Hpairo? 

8 Meppirais. And Cicero makes him the same 
Deity of the Romans. 9 Secundus, (Vulcanus) 
Nilo natus, Phas, ut ASgyptii appellant, quem 
custodem esse AEgypti volunt. The author of the 
Clementines describes him much to the same 
purpose. *° AiyvTTiot Jf opoiu ; — to 7 TU£ ihx fiOthtxTW 
<I>Qz txxMrtxv, o (^nveuerxi 'Htpxirog. n Hlietius takes 


styled Algum in 2 Chron. c. 2. v. 8. The city Chala of Moses, 
Gen. c. 10. v. 12. is Caine of Isaiah. Is nut Chalnons Carchemiskt 
c. 10. v. 9- Jerubbaal of Judges is Jerubbesetb, 2 Samuel c. II* 
v. 21. Ram, 1 Chron. c. 2. v. 10. is Aram in Matth. c. 1. v. 3., 
Ruth, c. 4. v. 19. Hcsron begat Ram. 

Percussit Dominus Philistim a Gebah ad Gazar. 2 Sam. c. 5. 
v. 25. 

Percussit Deus Philistim a Gibeon ad Gazarah. 1 Chron. c. 14. 

v. 16. 

8 Iamblichus says the same : *EAAu»«< h *k fxtrxte/x- 

Catmo-t Tor Iamblichus de Myster. sect. 8. c. 3. p. 159* 

9 Cicero de Natura Deorum. I. 3. c. 22. 

10 Auctor Clementmorum. Horn. 9- p. 687- Cotclcrii. 

11 iluetii Demonstretio Evan. p. 83. 
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Orus, the Sun. Many of them betray this in 
their secondary appellations: for, we read not 
only of Vulcan, but of Diana being called ,6 Apha, 
and Aphaea ; and in Crete Dictynna had the same 
natrte: Hesy chins observes, Aipoax, « Amctumw. Cas- 
tor and Follux were styled 17 Apryfioi ; and Mars 
l8 Aphseus was worshipped in Arcadia. Apollo 
was likewise called ’ 9 Apiru ^ : but it was properly 
the place of worship ; though Hesychius otherwise 
explains it. Aphetor was what the antient Do- 
rians expressed Apha-Tor, a 10 fire tower, or Pru- 
taneum; the same which the Latines called of 
old Pur-tor, of the like signification. This, in 
aftertimes, was rendered Prretorium : * and the 
chief persons, who officiated, Praetores. They 
were originally priests of fire ; and, for that rea- 
son, were called 11 Aphette : and every Praetor had 


16 Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 180. 

17 Pausanias. 1. 3. p. ,242. supposed to le named from races. 

,b Pausamus. 1. 8. p. 692 . or A<pmoj, as some read it. 

In like manner A<pOxi», £xar»j. Stephanus By- 

/antinus. 

19 Olius Rhodig. 1.8. c. lfi. A<pmu^ o i> tok 0ioj. 

Auctor Antiques apud Lilium Gyraldum. Syntag. 7* 

These towers were oracular temples ; and Hesychius ex- 
pic^ly says, A^tiTogii*, fiarrux. A$vto irfotpiTnorros. Hesy- 
< liiu'* Afrj-rofo? AnroX^^f, Iliad. l.A. v. 404. n$o<p*}m , o» , Tos 
xs. Schol. ibid. 

u See II oilman. Lexic. . 
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a brazier of live coals carried before him, as a 
badge of his office. 

AST, ASTA, ESTA, HESTIA. 

Ast, Asta, Esta, signified fire ; and also the 
Deity of that element. The Greeks expressed it 
‘Ern* ; and the Romans, Vesta. Plutarch, speak- 
ing of the sacred water of Numicius being dis- 
covered by the priestesses of this Deity, calls 
them the virgins of 11 Hestia. Esta and Asta 
signified also a sacred hearth. In early times 
every district was divided according to the 
number of the sacred hearths ; each of which 
constituted a community, or parish. They were, 
in different parts, styled Puratheia, Empureia, 
Prutancia, and Pretoria : also 13 Phratriai, and 
Apaturia : but the most* common name was Asta. 


11 Plutarch. Numa. vol. 1. p. 68. Upon t«k 

Ey-iaicri ®-*£0i»ok. 

Ncc tu aliud Vestam, quara vivam intelligc flammam. 

Ovid. Fasti. 1. 6. v. 291. 

13 fyarogatf rut nj{ ecvri]( jutTi^o vra$ <P§ar gia<, avyytmt^ 
s yehius. . 

Afawir. Ilesychius. Apaturia is compounded 
of Apatour, a tire-tower. Phrator is a metathesis for Phar-Tor, 
from Phur, ignis. So Praetor and Praetorium are from Pur-tor 
of the same purport. The general name for all of them was 
Purgoi, still with a reference to hre^ 




$8 HADtCAlf. 

These were all places of general rendezvous for 
people of the samp f comm unity. Jlere were kept 
up perpetual fires :* and places of this sort were 
made use of for courts of judicature, where thje 
laws of the country, were explained, and 

enforced. Hence Homer, speaking of a person 
not worthy of the rights of society, calls hint 

H A^rwf, a0f/Ai roc, ai/ino?. 

The names of these buildings were given to 
them from the rites there practised; all which re- 
lated to fire. The term Asta was in aftertimes by 
the Greeks expressed, A rV) Astu; and appropriated 
to a city. The name pf Athens was at first 

Astu; and then A the me of the same purport; 
for Athena; is a compound of Ath-En, Ignis fofts; 
in which name there is a reference both to the 
guardian Goddess of the city; and also to the 
perpetual fire preserved within its precincts. Tiro 
God of fire, Hephaistus, w r as an Egyptian com- 
pound of Apha-Astus, rendered by the Ionian 
Greeks IIepha;stu$. 

The l6 Camoenae of Latium, who were supposed 
to have shewn the sacred fountain to the Vestals, 
weie probably the original priestesses, whose busi- 
ness it \va$*to fetch water for lustrations from that 


H Iliad. A. v. 63. 

15 Diodorus Siculus. 1.1, p. C4, 
Plutarch. Njuma. p. 62. 
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stream. For Cam-Aiti is the fountain of the Sun: 
and the Camoenae were named from their atten- 
dance upon that Deity. The Hymns in the tem- 
ples of this God were sung by these women: 
hence the Camoense were made presidents of 
music. 

Many regions, whefre the rites of fire were kept 
up, will be found to have been named Asta, Hestia, 
Hestiasa, Hephaestia; or to have had cities so 
16 called. This will appear from the histories of 
Thessaly, Lycia, Egypt, Lemnos ; as well as from 
other countries. 

From Asta and Esta come the terms Aistas, 
ASstus, /Estuo, A r u, ‘E pa, ‘E 


SHEM, SHAMEN, SHEMESH. 

Shem, and Shamesh, are terms, which relate to 
the heavens, and to the Sun, similar to ow, 


16 In Syria was Abacus, or the city of Chus: and Astocur, the 
city of the Sun. In other parts were Astacures, find Astaccm, 
nations: Astacenus Sinus; Astaboras; Astabeni; Astabus and 
Astasaba in Ethiopia ; Astalepha at Colchis ; Asta and Astea in 
Ciedrosia; Asta m Spain, and Liguria; Asta and regio Asticain 
Thrace. 

Doris named Hestiicotis, Strabo. 1. 9* p- 668. 

*P sac, x ys tlprcMi* 'E n*. 

Pindar. Nem. Ode H. v. I. 


*0 


’ KADICAtir. 


0W mv, of the Hebrews. Many places of reputed 
sanctity, such as Same, Samos, Samothrace, Sa- 
morna, were denominated from it. Philo Biblius 
informs us, that the Syrians, and Canaanitcs, 
lifted up their hands to Baal-Samen, the Lord of 
Heaven; under which title they honoured the Sun: 
* 7 Tct; oftyw Of rop'HAiop' txtou 

ptxn, 9fov m oy.igov pom, OTPANOT KTPION BAAA- 
2AMHN xxhHVTo;. , Ephesus was a place of great 
sanctity. and its original name was 28 Sanioma ; 
which seems to be a compound of Sam-Oran, 
Ccelestis Sol, fons Lucis. We read of Samicon 
in Elis, Sapixo v, with a sacred cavern: and 

of a town called ?0 Sarnia, which lay above it. 
The word was a contraction of Semanos, 
from Sema-on ; and properly signified divine and 
celestial. Hence <rs^x^ Giat, ?t ^ xooa. Antient 
Syria was particularly devoted to the worship of 
the Sun, and of the Heavens ; and it was by the 
natives called Shems and Shams : which undoubt- 
edly means the land ofShemesh, from the worship 
there followed. It retains the name at this Jl day. 

■r ■ — — — 

17 Philo apud Euseb. Praip. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. 

Anibibus Sollalos, T*Xo?, et Samasa. Liiius Gyrald. Syntag. 
7 p ‘ASO. 

™ Stephanus Byzant. 

As> Pausanias. 1. 5, p. 336. 

j0 Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 387, 388. 

j5 Abulteda. Tab. Syriae. p. 5. Svria Scham nppellata. Di- 

1 
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In Canaan was a town and temple, called Beth- 
Shemesh. What some expressed Shcm and Sham, 
the Lubim seem to have pronounced Zam : hence, 
the capital of Numidia was named Zaina, and 
Zatnana, from Shamen, Cadestis. This we may 
learn from an inscription in lteineccins. 

JULIO. PROCULO. 

PR/EF. URR. PATRONO. 

COL BYZACENiE. ET. PA 
TRONO. COLON. jELLE. 

” ZAMANiE. REGLE. 

Hain being the Apollo of the east, was wor- 
shipped as the Sun ; and was also called Sham and 
Shcm. This has been the cause of much per- 
plexity i an( l mistake : for by these means many of 


viditur Syria in quinque prsefecturas, quarum unicuique nomine 
proprio nomen, Al Sclmm, scil. Sjjruv, commune datur. Excerp- 
tum ex Ibn 01 Wardi. p. 1 76 . 

Abulfeda supposes that Syria is called Scham, quasi sinistra. 
It was called Sham for the same reason that it was called Syria. 

b riAioj, the same as I’ers;r I)eum ^ocant. 

lalius Gyraldus. Syntag. 1. p. 5. i. e. I)ea Ccelestis. 

Syria is called at this day Souiistan. Souiis from Sehor, Sol, 
iogio? of Greece. 

31 Reineccii Syntagma. Class. 6. exxii. p. 458. 

33 El-Samen was probably the name (»f the chief temple at Zama ; . 
and comprised the tales of the Deity, whom the Numidians wor- 
shipped. El Samen signifies Deus Cudeslis, or Ccrlorum : which 
El Samen was changed by the Romans to J£lia Zamana. 

vol. r. 


G 
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his posterity have been referred to a wrong line, 
and reputed the sons of Shem ; the title of one 
brother not being distinguished from the real 
name of the other. Hence the Chaldeans have 
by some been adjudged to the line of u Shem: 
and Amalek, together with the people of that 
name, have been placed to the same account. His 
genealogy is accordingly represented by Ebn 
Patric. He makes him the son of Aad, and great 
grandson of Shem. 35 Fuitque Aad filiu9 Arami, 
filius Sheini, films Nose. The author of the Chro- 
nicon Paschale speaks of 56 Chus, as of the line of 
Shem : and Theophilus in his treatise to Autoly- 
cus does the same by 17 Mizra'im. Others go far- 
ther, and add Canaan to the 13 number. Now 
these are confessedly the immediate sons of 39 Ham ; 


34 'inor 04 404 air o ra Xv>(i xcnayoneu , «£ y xat o A^a»/x. 

Syncelli Chronograph, p. 98 . 

35 Eutychii sive Ebn Patricii Hist vol. 1 . p. 60 . 

36 Ek tjj,- tpvXw Tri fk Xovf o Chron. Paschal, 

p. 36'. 

37 Eri^o; & t<40f ra — cvopart Theophilus ad 

Autolyc. 1 . 2 . p. 370. 

38 Alii Sheini (ilium faciunt Canaanem. Relandi Palaestina. 
v. l.p. 7 . 

19 The sons of Ham; Cush and Mizraim, and Phut, and 
Canaan. Genesis, c. 10 . v.ti. 

Ilam is the father of Canaan. Genesis, c. 9 . v. 18, 22. 

Horn S im, and Samen, came Summus; and Hercules Sum- 
manus ; Saiuabcthi, S&manjei, Samonacodoma. 
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so that we may understand, who was properly 
alluded to in these passages under the name of 
Shem. 


MACAR. 

This was a sacred title given by the Amonians 
to their Gods ; which often occurs in the Orphic 
hymns, when any Deity is invoked. 

40 KAufii, Maxa^ Uouav, titvoxtovi, Avxugiv, 

41 KAU01, MtZXOCg, OUWMQV 0(X(X0t. 

Many people assumed to themselves this title; 
and were styled 41 Maxa^c, or Macarians : and 
various colonies were supposed to have been led 
by an imaginary personage, Macar, or 4 * Maoa- 
reus. In consequence of this, we find that the 
mostanticnt name of many cities and islands was 


40 Orphic. Hymn. 33. 

41 Orphic. Hymn. 7. So E*9» to Hercules, and to Pan. 

KAtd» M «>£«§, to Dionusus, Also, Maxap KAr(h, M 

to Corybas the Sun. 

41 M«A7rox S’ ottAoti£«i' ymiru Ti, K§»<r»» t* . 

Orphic. Argonaut, v. 42, 

4J Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p. 327, 328. 

VVe read of Macaria in the Red S6a. Plin. 1.6. c. 29* 

T» 0^0$, *«» Diodorus Sic. 1> 3. p. 173. 
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Macra, Maoris, and 44 Macaria. The Grecians 
supposed the term Macar to signify happy; 
whence Maxa^f? foo* was interpreted tv$xifxovss : but 
whether this was the original purport of the word 
may be difficult to determine. It is certain that 
it was a favourite term; and many places of 
sanctity were denominated from it. Macar, as 
a person, was by some esteemed the offspring of 
45 Lycaon ; by others, the son of 46 vEolus. Dio- 
dorus Siculus calls him 47 Macareus, and speaks 


" 4 Cyprus was called M «*<*§»*, with a town of the same name. 
Ptolcm. 

Lesbos Macaria. Clanssima I^esbos; appellant Lana, Pelasgia* 
Aigcira, /Lthiope, Macaria, a Macareo Jo\is nepoto. Plin. 1.5. 
c. 31. ami Mela. 1. 2. c. 7- p- 209. 

‘Ocrcro* AtcrGog a»u Maxctqog itrog ngytt. Ilomer. Iliad. Cl. 
v. 54 L 

Rhodes, called Macaria. Plin. 1.5. c. 31. 

A fountain in Attica wascalled Macaria. Pausanias. 1. 1 . p. 79- 
Part of Thrace, Macaria. Apollonius lthod. 1.1. v. 1115. 

A city in Arcadia. Maxapai. Steph. Byzant. 

a king of Lesbos. Clement. Cohort, p. 27* 

An inland of Lycia, Macara. Stepb. Byzant. 

The Macares, who were the reputed sons of Deucalion, after 
a deluge, settled in Chios, Rhodes, and other islands. Diodorus 
Sic. 1. 5. p. 347* 

Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 602 . He speaks of Macaria the daughter 
wt Ileicules. 1. 1. p. 80. 

’ Panamas. 1. 10. p. $<$. 

n Diodorus. 1.5. p.347. e K(i>axw. Schol. m Iloniet . 

P ">'! 0 541. 
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of him as the son of Jupiter. This term is often 
found compounded Macar-On: from whence peo- 
ple were denominated M xY.x^mt<; y and 43 Maxguvff \ 
and places were called Max^w. This, probably, 
was the original of the name given to islands 
which were styled Maxafw vn«ro». They were to 
be found in the Pontus Euxinus, as well as in the 
Atlantic. The Acropolis of Thebes in Boeotia 
was, in like manner, called 49 M ax«fw It 

was certainly an Amonian sacred term. The in- 
land city, Oasis, stood ill an Egyptian province, 
which had the #S0 same name: so that the meaning 
must not be sought for in Greece. This term 
was sometimes expressed as a feminiue, Maoris, 
and Macra: and by the Grecians was interpreted 
longa; as if it related to extent. It was cer- 
tainly an antient word, and related to their theo- 
logy ; but was grown so obsolete that the original 


45 O* tfaycr Strabo. 1. 12. 

Sunni, I <m<», means Ilchadce, the same as Macarones. Ma- 
near Colchis, u ru £a»m. Stephanas By/ant. 

49 The same as the Cadmeum. M axo^wr i «^o7roX»? rut 

tf Boiama 01 )^ 1 ' to 7ra*cno t, 6 Suidns. 

Diodorus Siculus. 1.5. p. 3 1-7. M ockx^uv ►tkto*,, near Britain 
and Thule. Scholia in Lycophron. v. 1200. 

‘A.** i\<rvt Marxian nj0-o», roSt Irtf to> a giro* 

Zita, Qiur GaciXyst, Pijj rtxt Tty}’ itt X W W‘ 

Of the Theban Acropolis, Tzetzes m Lycophron. v, 1 1<H. 

37 Herodotus. ). 3. c, lb. 
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purport could not be retrieved. I think we may 
be assured that it had no relation to length. 
Euboea was, of old, called Maoris ; and may be 
looked upon as comparatively long: but Icarus, 
Rhodes, and Chios, were likewise called so ; and 
they did not project in length more than the 
islands in their 51 neighbourhood. They were, 
therefore, not denominated from their figure. 
There was a cavern in the Acropolis of Athens, 
which was called Macrai, according to Euripides. 

n^<rpopp« <X*T£0V, a? M axfci; xnXvrx Ofxtv. 

The same author shews, manifestly, that it was 
a proper name ; and that the place itself was 
styled Macrai. This was a contraction for Macar- 
Ai, or the place of Macar: 

5i Max^at Ji tr’ *xn xixAnjuivor. 

All these places were, for a religious reason, so 
denominated from Macar, a title of the Deity. 


'* » over in Italy. Phn. 1. 3. c. 5. 

?? F.tinpidcs in lone. v. ()37. E»d« cffa 

**AHcri ynt xraxTi( At 0*&><, Ibid. 

1 .nisanius inform:* us that the children of Niobe were supposed 
have been here slain iu this cavern. 

I .uripnh s ibid. Also, in another place, he mention} 

i. A»t£*, Kai 
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MELECH 

Melech, or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
Malecli, and Moloch, betokens a king ; as does 
Malecha a queen. It was a title, of old, given 
to many Deities in Greece; but, in after times, 
grew obsolete and misunderstood : whence it was 
often changed to piAi^o?, and janAr^©?, which sig- 
nified the gentle, sweet, and benign Deity. Pausa- 
nias tells u« that Jupiter was styled Moai^io?, both 
in s+ Attica and at ” Argos : and, in another part 
of his work, he speaks of this Deity under the 
same title, in company with Artemis at Sicyon. 

sft En Si Ztv; MhAi^jo?, xxi Agr sy,t; o^ofxx^ofxtvri Uxr^ux. 

lie mentions that they were botli of great anti- 
quity, placed in the temple before the introduc- 
tion of images : for, the one was represented by 
a pyramid, and the other by a hare pillar: nuf«piA 
it • nVc xiom ffiv uxz<rfi.tvi\. He also speaks 

of some unknown Gods at Myonia in Locris, 
called 0iot MnAi^tot; and of an altar, with an 


54 AiaCatrt it t«» K«^«ro» Gv(U>s if** MitA*#* At#?. 

Pausanias. 1. I. p. 9 . 

• 5 Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 15^ 

5<s Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 132. 
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inscription of the same purport, 57 J3 vpos Gw 


MuXi^w. 


Rivers often had the name of Melech. There 
was one in Babylonia, .generally expressed Nahar 
Malcha, or the royal stream : these too were often 
by the Grecians changed to MnAi^ct. The fore- 
going wider gives an instance in a ^ river of 
Achaia. Malaga in Spain was propeily Malacha, 
the royal city. I take the name of Amalck to have 
been Ham V} Melech abbreviated: a title taken 
by the Amalekitcs from the head of their family. 
In like manner I imagine 6j Malchom, the God of 
the Sidonians, to have been a conti action of 
Malcch-Chom, (3 'Hx»o? : a title given to the 
Sun ; but conferred also upon the chief of the 
Amonian 61 family. 


ANAC. 

Anac was a title of high antiquity, and seems 


l’.uisawas. I. 10. j) h07* 

Panamas. 1. 7- p. .»7>L 

' '1 in' . .‘iintry of the Anulehites is called the land of Ham. 
1 ( 'hioiuru"*. e. 4. v. 40. 

1 1 Km ;s. c. U. 33. 

M \ nil! cut off the remnant of Ikal from this place, and the 
r.aUH' «»i tin- rhamcnim with the priests; and them that worship 
"!'• r o < tiu.ncn upon the house tops, and them that worship, 
-o* I i!. • > vwcar by the Lord, -and that swear by Makham. Zepha- 
u..ii c. 1. \ r. 
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to have been originally appropriated to persons of 
great strength, and stature. Such people in the 
plural were styled Anakim; and one family of 
them were to be found at 6x Kirjath-Arba. Some 
of them were likewise among the Caphtorim, who 
settled in Palestina. Pausanias represents Asterion, 
whose tomb is said to have been discovered , in 
Lydia, as a son of Anac, and of an enormous size. 

ftJ E <^£ Aff . (>iov fx fv Avocxto;’ Avcotrx Tni — or« 
ifzvY\ to <T%r\poc n £f Tiriv, w? fn* avfywTru' sir ft 

aix fxiysQo ; ff»v xv f<Jo£fv. We may from 

hence perceive that the history of the Anakim was 
not totally obliterated among the Grecians. Some 
of their Deities were styled avaxm* others ayaxro^, 
and their temples xvxkto^x. Michael Psellus 
speaking of heresies, mentions, that some people 
M ere so debased, as to worship Satanaki : 64 A u ™, 


,l Judges, c. 1. v. 10. Joshua, c. 15. v. 13. Deuteronomy, 
c. 2. v. 21. Joshua, c. 11. v. 22. and c. 13. v. 12. 

The priests at the Elusinian mysteries were called A*ontToTi*irao. 
Clement. Alex. Cohort, p. 16. 

n Pausanias. I. I. p. 87. It was in the island Lade before 
Mdetus. The author adds, when the bones were discovered. 
Aerua *oyo< t}\9 1» $( ra« 7ro?J\x< reborn t« XpvcrjtofU n»at pat rw 
*tn^c,r — xtA — x«» xHuoiffo* n vor a/xot ftxicttor txa^o it. 

bee Cicero dc Nat. Deor. I. 3. ol Anaces, Ammti;. Tov« Aw 
A tatxa; o» vpaj^y^tvffat. Plutarch. Numa. 

u Michael Psellus. p. 10. 
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it ptm tnytitv La tmxu ivrtfnfourati. Satanaki sceuis 
to be Satan Anac, iia(3ox.of (3<*<nA£vr. 

Necho, Nacbos Necus, Negus, which in the 
Egyptian and Ethiopic languages signified a king, 
probably was an abbreviation of Anaco, and 
Anaehus. It was sometimes expressed Nachi, 
and Nacchi. The buildings represented at Perse- 
polis are said to be the work of Nacki Rustan ; 
which signifies the lord, or prince Rustan. 


ZAR, and SAR, 

Sar is a rock, and made use of to signify a pro- 
montory. As temples were particularly erected 
upon such places, these eminences were often 
denominated Sar-On, from the Deity, to whom 
tire temples were sacred. The term Sar was 
oftentimes used as a mark of high honour. The 
Psalmist repeatedly addresses God as his Rock, 
65 the Rock of his refuge ; the Rock of his salva- 
tion. It is also used without a metaphor, for a 
title of respect: but it seems then to have been 
differently expressed. The sacred writers call 
that lordly people the Sidonians, as well as those 


lVlm 28. v. 1. Deuteron. c. 32. v. 15. Isaiah, c. 17- v. 10. 
Pialm 78. v. 35. It h often it) led Sclah. 
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of Tyre, *Sarim. The name of Sarah was given 
to the wife of Abraham by way of eminence; and 
signifies a 67 lady, or princess* It is continually to 
be found in the composition of names, which re- 
late to places, or persons, esteemed sacred by the 
Amonians. We read of Serapis, Serapion, Serap- 
ammon : also of Sarchon, and Sardon ; which is 
a contraction for Sar-Adon. In Tobit mention 
is made of 68 Sarchedonus; the same name as the 
former, but with the eastern aspirate. The Sarim 
in Esther are taken notice of as persons of high 
69 honour: the same dignity seems to have been 
known among the Philistim, by whom it was ren- 
dered 70 Sarna, or Sarana : hence came the 71 Tyrian 
word Sari anus for any thing noble and splendid. 
In the prophet Jeremiah are enumerated the titles 
of the chief princes, who attended Nebuchad- 
nezzar in his expedition against J udea. Among 
others he mentions the 7 ‘Sarsechim. This is a 
plural, compounded of Sar, and Sech, rendered also 
Shec, a prince or governor. Sar-Sechim signifies 


66 Isaiah, c. 23. v. 8. 
t7 Genesis, c. 17* v. 15. 

68 Tobit. c. 1. v. 2 ‘2. 

* 9 Esther. c. 1. v. 16. 

70 Joshua, c. 13. v. 3. »r id. Judges, c. J(). v. 5. 
In Samuel they are styled Sarnaim. 1. c. 29. v. 7. 

71 Ostrum Sarranum. 

71 Jeremiah, c. 39. v. 3. 
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the chief of the princes and rulers. Rabshekah is 
nearly of the same purport : it signifies the great 
prince ; as by Rabsares is meant the chief 71 Eu- 
nuch ; by Rabmag, the chief of the Magi. Many 
places in Syria and Canaan have the term Sar in 
composition ; such as Sarabetha, Sariphasa, Sa- 
reptha. Sardis, the capital of Croesus, was the 
city of Sar- Ados, the same as Atis, the Deity of 
the country. 

High 7+ groves, or rather hills with woods of an- 
tient oaks, were named Saron ; because they were 
sacred to the Deity so called. Pliny takes notice 
of the Saronian bay near Corinth, and of the oaks 
which grew near it. 75 Portu$ Coenitis, Sinus Sa- 
ronicus olim (jtierno nemore redimitus ; unde 
nomcn. Both the oaks and the place were de- 
nominated from the Deity Sar-On, and Chan-Ait, 
by the Greeks rendered 2*^, and K omm?, which 
are titles ot nearly the same purport, Saron was 
undoubtedly an antient God in Greece. :6 Lilius 


‘Iviiuh. o. a?, v. t. Jeremiah c. 3[). v. 3. 

‘ It s ‘i'methm*5 e.\ pulsed Saronas. 

Kvt et iei;io Saronas, siu- Roland. P.iLc'tina. p. 1SS. 

Aa\ place sacred to the Deity Saron was liable to ha\e this name - 
l eact \u> lind plains so called in the Onomasticon of Kusi'biu>. 
1 ' xira ta Qet'cxf it* r>jr T*£ir»a£* yuex* 

' rim I 1. c. 8. 

l.ih.is (iynildus. Syntag. t, p. 1 7 Q. from l’ausanid*. and 
' : v !u;c> m I iiemi.»toclem. 
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Gyraldus styles him Deus Marinus ; but he was, 
properly, the Sun. Diana, the sister of Apollo, 
is named 77 Saronia : and there were Saronia sacra, 
together with a festival at 7 *Trcezen; in which 
place Orus was supposed to have been born, 
79 ym<r$xi <r$i<riv iv yy vqutq*. Orus was the 
.same as Sar-On, the Lord of light. 80 Rocks 
were called Saronides, from having temples and 
towers sacred to this Deity : just as groves of 
oaks were, of which I took notice above. This 
interpretation is given by 81 Ilesychius ; and by 
the Scholiast, upon the following verse of Calli- 
machus : . 


* l H 7roAAaj uVm^S'f ; u yco$ law 

Hufitv. 

As oaks were styled Saronides, so likewise were 
the antient Druids, by whom the oak was held 
so sacred. Hence Diodorus Siculus, speaking of 


n lapbinuj A#uo». Hesych. She was, by. the Persians 

named Sar-Ait. £«£tjtk> &* ritfrat. ibidem. 

7<s Pausanias. I. 2. p. 18 y. 

Vt Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 181. 

10 Calliraac;hus calls the island Astcrie erupt. 

Knur crapt. This by the Scholiast, is interpreted koAi/j* 
V*’ but it certainly means a Hock. Hymn, in Delon, v. 22.5. 

nnfcn f n ai 'za.ha.Mrja. xt^yiturn opt;. IIcs\ch, 
41 Callimachus. Hymn to Zeus. v. 22 
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the priests of Gaul, styles them ,J OsoXo^oi 

TTfjOJTTtof Tl/JUOjWfVOI, a? SAPHNIAA2 ovo/muguo-h This 

is one proof, out of many, how far the Amonian 
religion was extended ; and how little we know 
of Druidical worship, either in respect to its es- 
sence or its origin. 


UCH. 

Uch, Tx, expressed also Ach, Och, O^a, was 
a term of honour among the Babylonians, and 
the rest of the progeny of Chus ; and occurs 
continually in the names of men and places which 
have any connection with their history. I have 
shewn, in a former 8+ treatise, that the shepherds 
who ruled in Egypt were of that race, and that 
they came from Babylonia and Chaldea. Euse- 
bius informs us, that their national title was 
* s Txou<rof ; or, as it was undoubtedly expressed 
by the people themselves, T xxouo-o?, Uc-Cusus. It 
is a term taken notice of by Apion and Manethon, 
and they speak of it as a word in the sacred 
language of the country, which signified a king: 
16 Vx xxV ligOry y\u<r<rxi/ fixcriXix <rn[Aoum. I wonder 
that this word has been passed over with so little 


Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p. 308. 
l+ Nv Observation! and Inquiries upon Ancient History, p. lQO', 
*' KuH'bii Pra?p. Evang. 1. 10. c. 13. p. 500. 

*’■ Josephus contra Apion. 1. 1. c. 13. p. 445. 

1 
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notice; as it is of great antiquity; and, at the 
same time, of much importance in respect to 
etymology. Uc-Cusus signified the royal, or 
noble, Cusean: and, as it was a word in the 
sacred language of Egypt, we may from hence 
learn what that language was ; and be assured 
that it was the primitive language of Chus, the 
same as the antient Chaldaic. It was introduced 
among the Mizra'im by the Auntie, or Cuthites, 
together with their rites and religion : hence it 
obtained the name of the sacred language. Dio- 
dorus Siculus affords 87 evidence to the same pur- 
pose: and it is farther proved by Ilcliodorus; 
who savs that the sacred characters of Egypt and 
those of the Cuthites in Ethiopia were the 88 same. 
This term occurs very often among the titles ^f 
which the Babylonish names are composed ; such 
as Ochus and Bclochus. Among the Egyptians 
it is to be found Ur Aclierez and Achenchcrez ; 
which are the names of two very antient princes. 
Acherez is a compound of Aeh-Ares, Magnus Sol; 
equivalent to Achdrus, another name of the same 
Deity, assumed in like manner by their kings. 
The latter was sometimes expressed 89 Achor, 
Achoris. Ochuras, Uchoreus ; which are all the 


i7 Diodorus Siculus. 1. a, p. 144. 

* s Ileliodori Allhiopica. 1.4. p. 1 74. 

^ Achor, jBio? «To/At»o{. Clement. Aiosaudr. Colioxtotio. p. 513. 
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same name, diversified in different ages and by 
different writers. As priests took the titles of the 
Deities whom they served, Lucan has, very pro- 
perly, introduced a priest of Egypt under the 
name of Achoreus : 


99 quos inter Achoreus, 

Jam placidus senio, fractisque modestior annis. 

The name of Osiris seems to have been Uc- 
Sellor, and Uc- Sehoris. According to Hellanicus, 
if a person had in Egypt made inquiry about the 
term Osiris, lie would not have been understood; 
for the true name was 91 Usiris. Philo Biblius, 
from Sanchoniathon, calls the same Deity 91 Isiris; 
and adds, that he was the brother of Cna, or 
Canaan ; and the inventor of three letters. 

t uy t y^xfxfxxTtav (vggrtif, Xvx th tf’owxo?. I 

take Isiris and Usiris, as well^s Osiris, to be all 
Uc-Schoris softened, and accommodated to the 
eais of Greece. 

The Sun was styled El-Ue, which the Grecians 
changed to Avxoc, Lucos ; as we learn from 


^ l.iu rfn I. 8. v. 475. 

^ K..** y*f tot Otri^ip EXXamxcj Ytrtftt itfiMt axnxottat avo tup 

y:utnt. Plutarch. Isis et Obin.s. vol. 1. p. 364. 

" l Puh*1mus. Praep. Evang. 1. L c. 10. p. 3p. 
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91 Macrobius. He was also styled El-Uc-Or, 
which was changed to ; and El-Uc-Aon, 

rendered Lycaon 94 , Auxawv. As this personage 
was the same as El-Uc, Auxoc, it Was fabled of 
him that he was turned into a wolf. The cause 
of this absurd notion arose from hence : every 
sacred animal in Egypt was distinguished by 
some title of the Deity. But the Greeks never 
considered whether the term was to be taken in 
its primary, or in its secondary acceptation ; 
whence they referred the history to an animal, 
when it related to the God from whom the animal 
was denominated. Avxo*, Lucos, was, as I have 
shewn, the name of the Sun : hence, wherever 
this term occurs in composition, there will be 


93 Annum quoque vetustissimi Gra?corum IvkoZcwt* appellant 
70 * <«ro re ATKOT, id est Sole. &c. Macrob. Saturn. 1. 1. c. 17- 
p. 1.04. 

9 4 Lycaon was the same as Apollo; and worshipped in Lycia : 
his priests were styled Lycaones : he was supposed to have been 
turned into a wolf. Ovid. Metam. 1.1. v.232. Apollo's mother, 
I«atona, was also changed to the same animal. H Arjrw ik Ar^o* 

[4.imGuhAecr<x u( Xuxo». Scholia in Lhqnys. 020- 
People are said to have been led to Parnassus by the howling of 
wolves; Avxm vpvyan. Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 81 1. • 

The Hirpi were worshippers of fire, and were conducted to their 
settlement in Campania by a wolf. Strabo. 1. 5. p. 383. 

In the account given of Danaus, and of the temple founded by 
him at Argos, is a story of a wolf and a bull. Pausai). 1.2. p» 15.*. 
The temple was styled A rr<>?Jvn< Avxia. 

VOL. I. * H 
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commonly found some reference to that Deity, 
or to his substitute Apollo. We read of 95 
A»oAA«m ttgov : of 96 Lycorus, a supposed son of 
Apollo : of 97 Lycomedes, another son : of 93 Ly« 
cosura, the first city which the Sun beheld. The 
people of Delphi were, of old, called 99 Lycorians: 
and the summit of Parnassus, IOO Lycorea. Near 
it was a 1 town of the same name ; and both were 
sacred to the God of light. From Lucos, in this 
sense, came lux, luceo, lucidus, and Jupiter Lu- 
cetius, of the Latinos ; and Xu X ul<z ) 


95 Pausanias above: also, Apollo Abxau>{, and At/x§io$. Pausan. 
1.1. p.44. 1.2. p. 152, 153. 

96 Pausanias. 1. 10. p. Sit. 

97 Puusanms. I. 7- p. 530. 

9 * Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 678 . 

99 Ot Attyot to vpvTo» Avxvfttf ixaXovno. Scholia in Apollon. 
Rhod. 1.4. v. 1485). 

190 Stcphanus Byzant. and Strabo. 1. 9 . p. 640. said to have 
Ihvii named from wolves. Panamas. I. 10. p. 811. 

' Atxu>£w<x, t oMf tv n rtf^atiut 0 Anotow. Etymolog. 

Magnum. 

These places were so named from the Sun, or Apollo, styled 
not only Auxo<, but A vnupvs and Avxwguo? : and the city Lucoreia 
wa* esteemed the oldest in the world, and said to have been built 
utter a deluge by L\ corns, the son of Huarous. Pausan. 1. 10. 

P Ml. 

<t>o*Co»o Ai'*Mgmto Apollon. 1.4. v. 1489* 

AiAfuw. Scholia, ibid. It properly signified 

«S^f irif. 
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~ of the Greeks ; also Avx«j3<*f, and though 
differently expressed. Hence it was that so many 
places sacred to Apollo were styled Leuce, Leu<?a, 
Ay***, Leucas, Leucate. 

Mox et Leucatee nimbosa cacumina mentis, 

Et formidatus nautis aperitur * Apollo. 

Hence also inscriptions ? DEO LEUCANL/E; 
which term seems to denote, Sol-Fons, thefoun* 
tain of day. The name Lycophron, Auxo^wy, 
which some would derive from Auxo;, a wolf, sig- 
nifies a person of an enlightened mind. Groves 
were held very sacred : hence Incus, which some 
would absurdly derive a non lucendo, was so 
named from the Deity there worshipped : as was 
’Aijiao?, a word of the same purport among the 
Greeks. 

This people, who received their theology from 
Egypt and Syria, often suppressed the leading 
vowel; and thought to atone for it hv giving a 
new termination : though to say the truth, this 
mode of abbreviation is often to be observed in the 
original language, from whence these terms are 
derived. K*^o?, the name of Cyrus, seems to have 
suffered an abridgment of this nature. 'It was 


a \ i»gi!. ALneid. 1. a. v. 27 4. 

3 Qmtcr's Inscriptions, vol. I. p. mlxxxij. n. 8. 
» II 2 
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probably a compound of Ucli-Ur, the same as 
Achor, and Achorus of Egypt, the great luminary, 
the Sun. In antient times all kings, priests, and 
people of consequence took to themselves some 
sacred title. But as Aneith was abbreviated to 
Neith, Acherez to Cherez ; so Achorus was ren- 
dered Chorus, Curus. Thus far is manifest, that 
Curus signified the Sun. 4 * * '0 Kv£ 0? «7 TO Ku^if 

7 x not. Xoaa ouoftot ivyiv' ixfivw tzrro ra *HAt 8 ytvtrQxi <pa<n' 

Ku^ov yotf 7t<x\iiv r ov ’HAtw. Ctesias likewise 

informs us that the name of Cyrus had this signi- 
fication. 1 K at r iQtltoi ro ovoftoc, owra otrro ra *HA»h : He 
•wets denominated Cyrus from the Sun , which teas so 
called. It was the same as Orus: and according 
to Strabo it is sometimes so expressed ; as we may 
infer from a river of this name, of which he says, 
^ExaAn to TTforifov Ko^of. We find it sometimes 
rendered Ku^k, Curis : but still with a reference to 
the Sun, the Adonis of the east. Hesychius ex- 
plains o Adwwf. Ill Phocis was 7 K .up/*, 

4 Plutarch, in Artaxcrxc. p. 1012. 

' Cu*si.w in Persicis, 

So llcsyrhius Tor yot$ y>\i or o» liberal Kt'^or Xtyysnr* Hence 
*Z)C ut r C<xj»> 4V<, ibid, also 

' Strabo, speaking of the. riser Cur, or Cyrus. 1 . 1 1. p. 7 ( 4 . 
Quid tibi cum Cyrrhu? quid curr\ Pcrraessidos uihIu? 

Martial. I. 1 . epigram. 77 * v. 11 * 
Phocaicas Amphissa manu», scopulosaque Cvrrha. 

Lucifa. \. 3. v. 172. 

N*f^aw, mutt* Patisan. 1 . 10. p. 817 . 
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Currha, where Apollo Kyp’pW was honoured; 
which names were more commonly expressed 
K»pp«, and Kipp«*of. The people of Cyrene are s^ud 
by Paljephatus to have been originally Ethio- 
pians or Cuthites. They, as well as the Egyptians, 
worshipped the Sun under the title of Achur, and 
Achor: and like them esteemed him the 
uTrofx wot. From .the God Achur we may infer 
that their country was at first called Acurana; 
which is a compound of Achur- Ain, and betokens 
the great fountain of light. Acurana was abbre- 
viated to Curane and Cuiene; but was always 


'Cyrcnaici ^chorem Deum (invocant) muscarum multitudirfe 
pestilentiam adferente; quae protinus intcrcunt, postquam litatura 
cat illi Deo. Plin. 1. 10. 28. See also Clement. Alexand. Cohort, 

p. 33. 

Some late editors, and particularly Harduin, not knowing that 
Achor was worshipped at Cyrene, as the 0i o« a-nopiios, have 
omitted his name, and transferred the history to Liis. But all 
the autient editions mention Achor of Cyrene; Cyraiairi Achorau 
Dcum , SfC. I have examined those printed at Rome, 1470, 1473. 
those of Venice, 1472, 14 75, 1487, 1507, 1510. those of Parma, 
1476, 1479, 1481. one at Brescia, 1496. the editions at Paris, 
1516, 1524, 1532. the Basil edition by Froben, 1523: and they 
all have this reading. The edition also by Johannes Spira, 1469, 
has Acorera, but with some variation. The spurious reading, 
Elei myaspum Deum, was, I imagine, first admitted into the text 
by Sigistnund G^lenius, who was misled by the similarity of the 
two histories. Harduiu has followed him blindly, without taking 
any nonce of the more antient and true reading. 
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supposed to relate to the Sun, and Heaven, 
Hence the Greeks, who out of every obsolete term 
formed personages, supposed Cyrene to have been 
the daughter of the supreme Deity. 9 10 Ku^», 
A»(3u»?, fc7ro Kuftipfi? tw *TiJ/£w? # The city Cyrene in 
Libya was denominated from Cyrene , the daughter 
of the most High . There was a fountain here of 
great sanctity, which was in like manner denomi- 
nated from the Sun. It was called ,c K^r wyt, 
which terms are equivalent to Kur- Ain, and Arhur- 
ain of the Amonians, and signify the fountain of 
the Sun. Pliny proves, that this was the purport 
of the terms, when he desciibes this part of the 
world. n Cyrenaica, eadem Tripolitana regio, 
illustratur Hammonis oraculo — et Fonte Solis. 
The like account is to be found in Pomponius 
Mela u . Ammonis oraeulum, fidei indytai ; et 
fons, quem Solis appellant. As Achor was a 


9 Stephanus Byaantinus. Sec also Scholia on Callimachus. 
Hymn, in Apoll. v. $1. 

10 0»r mv Kvpjf inyyTif viXcto-trai 

flrtx»wj* & ravxtf A^iAir ujnci. 

Callimachus, Ilyinn. in Apoll. v. 88. 

M Tlin. N. H. 1. 5. p. 24$. 

*1.. 1. c. 8. p. 43. 

v Justin, speaking of the first settlement made at Cyrene, mcn- 
h mountain Cura, winch was then occupied. Mon tern 
C. *.iM, rt propter amernitatem loci, et propter /outturn ubertutem 
ceccn.ucv. I. 13. «*. 7* 
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term, which related to the Sun ; we find it often 
compounded with On, another name of that 
Deity ; from whence was formed Acharon. This 
was the true name of the city in Palestine, called in 
Scripture, according to our version, ,4 Ekron. It 
was denominated from Achor, the God of flies, 
worshipped also under the name of Baal-zebub 
with the same attribute. The Caphtorim brought 
the worship of this God from Egypt; where was 
a river called Acharon ; so denominated from the 
Deity of the country. This river, and the rites 
practised in its vicinity, are mentioned in a beau- 
tiful fragment from some Sibylline poetry, but 
when, or by whom composed, is uncertain. The 
verses are taken notice of by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and, what is remarkable, are certainly 
quoted long before the completion of what is por- 


14 Conformably to what I say, Etron is rendered Axxcqui by the 
Seventy. I Samuel c .6, v. 15. 

So also Josephus Anuq, Jud. 1. 6. c. 1. p. 312. 

In Achorc vestigia Accaronis: Selden de Dijs Syris. Syntag. 
6. p. 228. 

Ov Mvkm 0io> Gregory Naziunz. Editio 

Etonens. l6l0. Pars secunda cont. Julianum. p. 102. 

In Italy this God was styled by the Campanians, 

Avo(avk(. See Clemens, Cohort, p. 33. 

The place in Egy pt, where they worshipped this Deity, was 
named Achoris ; undoubtedly the same, which is mentioned by 
Sozomen. 1. 6. c. 18. 
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tended. . However the purport may perhaps be 
looked upon rather as a menace, than a pro* 
phecy. 


* 5 I<n, tt&y t£tr /&£►«<? m NiiAx, 

Mouwj, potwaty aotSofy tm ipetfixflois A%f£omr. 


The Deity was likewise called Achad, and 
Achon: and many cities and countries were 
hence 16 denominated. Aeon in Palestine is said 
to have been so named in honour of Hercules, the 
chief Deity in those 17 parts. 

I have mentioned, that Ham, styled also Cham, 
was looked up to as the Sun, and worshipped by 


15 Clemens Alexand. Cohort, p. 44. 

He quotes another, where the fate of Ephesus is foretold : 

*Y m Epurof nXxtUffx vx{ o;£0ai$, 

K«i Nijo» rot omuti txurxo rr». 

There is a third upon Serapis and his temple in Egypt; 

K*i (tv Ztfat r» X»0ot»5 ifiuifum vroXXtfc, 

Kttay irrufix fjuytrot it A*ywrtiy r^nxXxm. 

The temple of Serapis was not ruined till the reign of 
Theodosius. These three samples of Sibylline poetry are to be 
found in Clemens above. 

Achrnl was one of the first cities in the world. Genesis. 

c. to. v. 10 . 

Niiibis city was named both Achad and Achar. Sec Geo- 
£»*»pbi.*t Hcbraa Extern of the learned Mithachs. p. 227* 

*' Mcplmmis Byaant. 
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his posterity .** 11 Hence both his images and priests 
were styled Chamin : and many princes assumed 
this title, just as they did that of Orus, and 
Arez. Ilis posterity esteemed themselves of the 
Solar race, by way qf eminence : and the great 
founder of the Persic Monarchy » was styled 
Achamin, rendered by the Greeks A 
Acbaemenes: and all of his family afterwards 
had the title of A%ou[Amoi> and A^ajjum&e*, from 
the same pretensions. They all of them uni- 
versally esteemed themselves the children of 
the Sun; though they were likewise so called 
from their worship. Hence Lutatius Placidus 
in his Scholia upon Statius interprets the word 
Achasmenidae by 18 Solis Cultores. This may 
serve to authenticate my etymology, and shew, 
that the term is derived from Cham, the Sun i 
but the purport of it was generally more li- 
mited, and the title confined to the royal race 
of the Persians, who were looked upon as the 
offspring of the Sun. The Cuthites of Ethiopia 
Africana had the same high opinion of them- 
selves : hence Calasiris in Heliodorus invokes tin* 
Sun as his great ancestor. 19 E™ 0 
' and Chariclea in another place 


11 Lutatius Piacidus upon Statius. Thcb. 1 I. v. 7 I 8 . 
Heliodori Aithiopica. 1. 4. p. 1 75. 
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makes use of a like invocation : ftfHxji, 
wfoyowv ripM. 0, Sun, the great source of my 
ancestry. The Amonians, who settled at Rhodes, 
styled themselves 'Ha mSm, the Solar 11 race. 
Those who settled upon the Padus did the “same. 
Hyde mentions a people in Diarbeker, called 
41 Chamsi ; and says, that the meaning of the 
word is Solares; and the same in purpoit as 
Shemsi and Shamsi of the Arabians. 

The term Tx, of which I have been treating, 
was obsolete, and scarce known in the times 
when Greece most flourished : yet some traces 
of it may be found, though strangely per- 
verted from its original meaning. For the 
writers of this nation, not knowing the pur- 
port of the words, which they found in their 
antient hymns, changed them to something simi- 
lar in sound ; and thus retained them with a 
degree of religious, hut blind reverence. I have 
shewn, that of El-Uc they formed Auxof, Lucus, 
which was acknowledged to be the name of 


Ileiiodori /Lthinpica. 1. 10. p. 4?$. 

' Ih.nloius Siculus. 1.5, p. 327* 

* Apollonius Kluxl. of llic Heliadne. 1. 4. v. 604. 

‘ ! Ciutni'i, scu Sul.uv*, sunt Arabice Shemsi vcl Shamsi. 

Hydt* Hcligio Vet. IVrs. p. 523. and 575. 
Cham being pronounced Sham, t»nd Shem, has caused some oi 
p- Mtin\ to be referred to a wrong line. 
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the Sun: of El-Uc-Aon, Lycaon : of El-Uc-Or, 
Lycorus, and Lycoreus: 

a+ H xida^iv, n to£a Auxw££o? irnx 

So from Uc-Ait, another title of the God, they 
formed Hecatus, and a feminine, Hecate. Hence 
Nicandcr speaks of Apollo by this title : 


15 E^optvos r 'fiiroJim ttx^oc, K ‘Exo-toio. 


And Herophile the Sibyl of the same Deity : 

ltf M i%ov<r' * E hxtu) r r\<; tot Avxxrogtri?, 

The only person who seems knowingly to 
have retained this word, and to have used it 
out of composition, is 17 Homer. He had been 
in Egypt; and was an admirer of the theology 
of that nation. He adhered to antient terms 


24 Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo, v. 19 . 

15 Nicander Alexipharmica. v. 1 1. 

46 Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 827- 

47 It is, however, to be found in Euripides, under the term 
t%o<. Theseus says to Adrastus : 

Fk rtt y tXavuK hr rot »£«c ©«£»< 0%«;. Supplices. v. 131. 
u From Uc and Hch came the word euge : also tv#*, 
itXtfXn, of the Greeks. Callimachus abounds with antient 
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with a degree of enthusiasm; and introduced 
them at all hazards, though he many times did 
not know their meaning. This word, among 
others, he has preserved ; and he makes use of 
it adverbially in its proper sense, when he de- 
scribes any body superlatively great, and excel- 
lent. Thus he speaks of Calchas as far superior 
to every body else in prophetic knowledge, and 
styles him o% : 

19 © f oicovottqAuv o% afjiros, 

rot, r tonot, rx r ttnroixtvx, tt^o t mrx. 


So on the Trojan side Hclenus is spoken of in 
the same light : 


,0 rT£»a/uuJVif 'EAivof oiuvovohu'v o% 


Arnonian terms. He bids the young women of Argos to receive 
tin* Goddess Minerva, 

Ivn r ivayofta, <71;* r ev* r oA«Xtyatf. 

Lavacr. Palladia. v. 139- 
From Uc-El came F.uclea Sacra, and EmiA* 

AfTtU.H, 

Aio? iifiv?, i» MtyafOK x«» if Kofwfy, Ilesychius, 50 
amended by Albertus and Henasterhusius. 

* 9 Iliad. A. v. 69. 

** Iliad. Z. v. 76, 
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So ** ; a ?Wov, Jl A»t«A«i> o% atld 

n Tv%W-~%i&wroiAm o% fl^iro?. 


In these and in all other instances of this term 
occurring in Homer, it is observable, that it is 
always in the same acceptation, and uniformly 
precedes the same word, It is indeed to 

be found in the poetry ascribed to ,4 Orpheus: 
but as thos£ verses are manifestly imitations of 
Homer, we must not look upon it as a current 
term of the times, when that poetry was com- 
posed: nor \ms it ever, I believe, in common 
iibe, not even in the age of Homer. It was an 
Amonian term, joined inseparably with another 
borrowed from the same people. For a^ror was 


n lliaj. P. v. 307 . 

11 Iliad. 0. V. 282. 

13 Iliad. H. v. 221. It occurs in other places : 

Aivaait, 0 % /* it oti§oi?i ytnjrai. 

Iliad, r. v. no. 

Tk t' tu ) » 0 % o^iro? w, cv uhsti, M«a«. 

Iliad. B. v. 76 1. 

Also Odyss. 0. v. 123. and Cl. v. 428. 

34 In the Hymn to Silenus, that God is called Xi 
And in the poem de Lapidibun, the Poet, speaking of heioic per* 
sons, mentions their reception in heaven 1 

Au^nTCi Aw? oiKot 
X«»fo»ra? J4*»ro 0tny*»fw» oy/ a^r«?. 

Ilytnn 35. v. 2. and ««A »Qw>. Proem, v. 14. 
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from Egypt, and Chaldea; Indeed^ most of the 
irregular degrees of comparison are from that 
quarter; being derived from the Sun , the great 
Deity of the Pagan world, and from his title s 
and properties. Both and a^rot were from 
apt, the Arez of the east From Bel, and Baaltis, 
came SeXnuv, and GfX-nm : upuvuv is an inflection 
from Amon. From the God Aloeus came Xmos, 
Xuirt^, and Awifoj : from xtqtv changed to xi^ac, 
y.sodTo^ were formed xft<r<r uu, x^iurirw, xf&rtfos, and 

X£aT»fOf. 


PHI. 

Phi signifies a mouth ; also language, and 
speech. It is used by the Amonians particularly 
for the voice and oracle of any God; and sub- 
joined to the name of that Deity. The chief 
oracle in the first ages was that of Ham, who 
was worshipped as the Sun, and styled El, and 
Or. llcncc these oracles are in consequence 
called Amphi, Ornphi, Alphi, Elphi, Urphi, 
Orphi. It is made to signify, in the hook of 
Genesis, the voice, or command of Pharaoh. 
Fiom Phi, in this acceptation, came qvui, fnftti, 
ckuj< } q*<fxu, $cc tif, fama, far?,— ita farier infit. 


35 Genesis, c. 45 . v. 21. 
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I imagine the term Pharaoh itself is com- 
pounded "of Phi-Ourah, Vox Ori, sive Dei. It 
was no unusual thing among the a ntients to call 
the words of their prince the voice of God. 
Josephus informs us, that it signified a kibg; 
j6 0 iraf Aiyvmiou (3 xmhtcn (rnftotivii : and 

Ouro in the Copto-Arabic Onomasticon is said 
to signify the same: but I should think, that 
this was only a secondary acceptation of the ori- 
ginal term. 

Phi is also used for any opening or cavity; 
whence we find. the head of a fountain often de- 
nominated from it ; at least the place, whence 
the fountain issued forth, or where it lost itself. 
And as all streams were sacred, and all cavities 
in the earth looked upon with a religious horror, 
the Amonians called them Phi-El, Phi-Ainon, 
Phi-Anes; rendered by the Greeks Phiale, 
Phasnon, Phanes, Phaneas, Paneas. The chief 
fountain of the river Jordan lost itself under- 
ground, and rose again at some miles distance. 
It sunk at Phiale, and rose again at Paneas. 
Pliny speaks of a place of this sort at Mem- 
phis, called Phiala; and, as he imagines, from 


16 Josephus. Antiq, Jud. 1. 8. c. 6 . 

11 See Relandi Palaestma. vol. 1. c. 41. p. 2G5. 
18 PI in. 1. 8 . c. 4 6 . 
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itfffigure : but it was vmdoubtedtfy MMp Hh^ig-.. 
duct, by which some branch 
carried. The } Nfle itself is aakfto* be lost un* 
dergronnd, aes^fts fountains ; and that place also 
Vas called' Phiala. JSI Phi ala m appeUgrifbntem 
tjus, ibwgique in cuniculos ipsuni amtrem. There 
was also a fountain of this nannfcat-* 0 Constan- 
tinople* SometiStes it occurs withbnt the aspirate, 
iiSMa, a city of Palestine,* named, i undoubt- 
edly, from it* fountains : for PJrhy calls* i t Peliam 
aquikf -divitein. • r-*'. - y 

Alines were held sacred ; -and, like fountains, 
were denominated from diagn, aa^Hanes, those 
titles of the Sun. In Arabia, near Petra, was a 
mine, worked by condemned persons, which was 
flamed 41 Phinon, and Phsenon. Epiphanius men- 
tions 41 ir>a>M,a u! T aXX«, or the mines of * Hanes ; 
to which Meletius, a bishop ot the Thebais, was 
condemned. 


AI. 

Ai, a*|i Aia, signified a district or province; 
» , ' 

Plin. 1. 5. c. 9, 

* Et T trwn » rtf tinman aitpwt * 

PauIusSileatiarm part 11, ?. 177* See KelwMlas eforc. 

M Plm, 1.5. c. 16. *' ** , * f 

4 Atbftimsii KpUt. *d sohtahera titstm agMter.-p.658. 

4 ’ advenu* H»m. l. tT tbate p, 7*19, 

2 
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and, Egypt were insular, it" 

is often Ja^Si^for an island. In other parts it 
was of much the same purport as of the 
(ireeks, and betokened any 44 region or country.: 
It was from hence that so many places have been 
represented by the Greeks as plurals, and are 
found to termite in at; such as AthenavThebal, 
Pherai, Patnii^Amyclai, Therapt&i, Cfalomehai, 
Celaenam There are others in eia; as Clnerorieiaj 
Coroneia, Eleia. In others it was rendered shoft^ 
as in Oropia, Ellopia, Ortygia, Olympia, /Ethio- 
pia, Scythia, Caenia, Icaria. It is likewise found 
expressed by a single letter, and still subjoined 
to the proper name : hence we meet with j£tna, 
Arbela* JLarissa, Roma, Himera, Ilemera, Nusa, 
Nyssa, Bftfcara, Arena, 45 Cabasa, and the like* 
We may from hence prove, and from innumerable 
other instances, that among the people of the 
east, as well as among other nations, the word in 
regimine was often final. Thus the land?bf Ion 
was termed Ionia ; that of Babylon, Babylonia ; 
from Assur came Assyria; from Ind, Indi|$ from 
hud, Ludia; in all which the region is specified 
by the termination. To say Lydia tellus, Assyria 


44 See the learned Professor Michaclia ill bis Geographia Extern 

Hcbrseor. p. 134, l$$. 

sS Tin* lonians changed ibitf termination into r. Hence Arene, 
f'«uni^c«K*, Cyiene, Aracc, Sanie, Capisscne, Thebe, &c. - 
VOL. I. 


I 
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tellus, is in reality 46 redundant. In the name of 
Egypt this term preceded, that country being 
styled Ai-Gupt, Aiyurro^, the land of the Gupti, 
called afterwards Cupti, and Copti. 


Common Names relating to Places. 

As to the common names, which are found 
combined with additional terms, in order to de- 
note the nature and situation of places; they arc, 
for the most part, similar to those in the antient 
Chaldaic, and admit of little variation. 

Air is a city ; often expressed Ar, and Ara 
Hence Arachosia, Arachotus, Aracynthus, Aram- 
bis, Aramatha (Ar-IIam-aith), Archile, Arzilla, 
Arthedon : all which were cities, or else regions 
denominated from them. 

Kir, Caer, Kiriath, are words of the like pur- 
port. We read in the Scriptures of Kiriath Sepher, 
Kiriath Arba, Kiriath Jearim. It was in some 
parts pronounced Kirtha, and Cartha. Melicar- 


^ Colchis was called Aia simply, and by way of eminence • 
.■ml, probably, Egypt had the same name; for the Colchiaus 
were trom Egypt. Strabo mentions la<ro>o* to» ik Am»*. 1. 1* 
p. 38. And Apollonius styles the country of Colchis Aia. 

Anz ytjxj \t iri »'.r jufrit 

Twv y oryi **(hr*Ta Ai*#« 1. 4. v. 277* 
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tus, the Hercules of the Phenicians and Cretans, 
was, proper ly, Melecli- Carta, the Deity of the 
place. The city of Tigranes, in Armenia, was 
called Tigranocerta. One name of Carthage was 
from Car-Chadon, the same as Adon. 
It was also called Carthada, from Cartha-Ada, 
the city of the queen or Goddess, who was by 
the Romans supposed to be Juno, tfut was, pro- 
perly, the Amonian Elisa. Caer, among many 
antient nations, signified a city, or fortress ; as 
we may learn from the places called Carteia, 
Carnaim, Caronium, Caroura, Carambis, Among 
the Britons were, of old, places exactly analogous; 
suchasCaerlisle, Cacrdiff, Caerphilly, Caernarvon, 
and Caeruriah in Cornwall. 

Kir and Caer are the same term, differently 
expressed. In Scripture we meet with Kir Ilaresh, 
and Kir-IIareseth. Isaiah, c. Id. v. 7. and v. II. 
and KirMoab, c. 15. v. 1. and Kir Heies, of the 
same purport a$ Kir Haresh, is mentioned by 
Jeremiah, c. 48. v. 31. Upon the Euphrates was 
Cercusium and Carchemisli. In Cyprus was Ki- 
ronia, remlercd by 47 Ptolemy ; whose true 

name was Kir-On, the city of the Sun; where 
was a temple to Our-Ain, styled Urania. Kir-On 
was often rendered Cironis, Coronis ; and the 


47 Lib. 5. c. 14. 

ra 
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Deity Coronus and 45 Cronus. By these means 
the place was substituted for the Deity, and 
made an object of worship * Of this abuse I shall 
often speak. Artemis was, properly , a city, Ar- 
Themis, the same as Thamuz of Egypt. What 
was called Artemis, and Artemisium, was in some 
places reversed, and expressed by Kir subjoined: 
hence Themiscir, and Themiscura in Poutus. 

Col, Cal, Calah, Calach, signify properly an 
eminence, like the Collis of the Romans; but 
are often used for a fortress so situated. We 
sometimes meet with a place styled absolute 
Calah : but the term is generally used in compo- 
sition, as Cala Ncchus, Cala-Anac, Cala-Chan, 
Cala-On, Cala-3''s, Cala- Ait, Cala-Ur, Cala-Opc, 
Cala- Ham, Cala-Amon, Cala-Adon: whence came 
the names of people and places styled 49 Callinicus, 
Calachcne, Colonic, Calcs, Calathc, Calistw, 
Calathusa, Calauria, Colorina, Caliope, Calama, 
Calamos, 51 Calamon, Calymna Calydnus, Caly- 


4S Coronus i? to be met with in Greece. lie is mentioned as a 
king of the Lapithiv, and the son of Phoroncus ; anil placed near 
mount Olympus. 

— i Diodorus. 1.4. p. 24'L 

l ’pon the Euphrates. 

A city m Pdithia. 

; 1 Cal.unon, orCal-Amon, was a lull in .Tudia; which had this 
ji.nne gi\»»n to it by the Cannamtcs of old. (’)iil mentions— 
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cadnus; alt which were places in Phrygia, Bithynia, 
Assyria, Libya, denominated from their situation 
and worship. 

Comah is used for a wall ; but seems to be 
sometimes taken for those sacred inclosures wherein 
they had their Puratheia; and particularly for the 
sacred mount which stood in those inclosuves. 
From Comah came the Greek a round hill 
or mound of earth; called also Taph and tx$qc; 
and thence often mistaken for a tomb ; but it was 
originally a high altar. 

By Gib is meant a hill. Gibeon was the hill 
of the Sun ; said to be famous for its springs, 
Gibethon is a compound of Gib-Ethon, or Ath- 
On, titles of the same Deity. Nadab, the son of 
Jeroboam, was slain by Baasha, at Gibethon, of 
the 51 Philistines. 

liar and Hor signify a mountain ; o ^ of the 
G reeks. 

Tin seems to have signified a sacred place, for 
sacrifice; a kind of high altar. The Greeks 
generally expressed it, in composition, TV hence 
we read of Ophcltis, Altis, Baaltis, Abantis, 
Absyrtis. It was in use among the antient He- 
trurians and other nations : hence came the terms 


r »«( uni tb OPQYE — in c’pistula ad Cido* 

5 1 Kii^s. c. 15 . v. 27. 
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Aventinus, Palatinus, 51 Numantinus, &c. It 
aeems to be the same as Tan in the east, which 
occurs continually in composition, as in Indos-tan, 
Mogolis-tan, Pharsis-tan, Chusis-tan. 

Tor is a hill or tower. Many places in Greece 
had it in their composition; such as Torone, 
Torete, Toreate : also in Ilctruria, Toichoniuin. 
Turzon, in Africa, was a tower of the ?+ Sun. It 
was sometimes expressed Tar ; hence Tarcunia, 
Taracena, Tarracon in Spain, Tarne (Tur-am) 
which gave name to a fountain in Lydia; Tamil 
(Tar-On) in Mauritania. Towers of old wcie 
either Prutancia, or light-houses, and were styled 
Tor-Is : whence came the Tunis of the Romans. 
Sometimes these terms were reversed, and the 
tower was called Astur. Such a one was near 
some hot stieams, at no great distance from 
Cicero's Villa. It is thus described by Plutarch: 
Afi^a — ywnw ttcc^ccMou >o<;. The liver, too, 
was called Astura. There was also a place of this 
name opposite to the inland Lesbos, undoubtedly 
denominated from the like circumstances in its 
situation; as may be learned from Pausanias, who 

had seen it. onro xr,> fov (xtX av 


1 1 r in .an was a well known region called Palaestine. 
So 1 an-agra, Tan-is, Tynd&ns. 

Tm, -n some languages, signified mud or soil. 

* 4 Ptolemy. 1 . 4*. p. 1 ]?. 
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tif* w A rvgoif rdfi Arvfx uTrzmxfv (ft A t<r£tr knrfa 
fr( 0^* iv tw Arzgvti KodavfjiEV'f. 

Caph, Cap, and Cephas, signify a rock ; and 
also any promontory or headland. As temples 
used to be built upon eminences of this sort; we 
find this word often compounded with the titles 
of the Deity there worshipped, asCaph-El, Caph- 
El-On, Caph-Aur, Caph-Arez, Caph-Is, Caph-Is* 
Ain, Caph-Ait; whence came Cephale, Ccpha- 
lonia, Caphareus, Capisa, Cephisus, Capissene, 
Cephene, Caphyatse, Capatiani. In Iberia was a 
wonderful edifice upon the river Boetis, mentioned 
by Strabo, and called Turris Capionis. It was a 
Pharos, dedicated, as all such buildings were, to 
the Sun: hence it was named Cap-Eon, Petra 
Solis. It seems to have been a marvellous struc- 
ture. Places of this sort, which had towers upon 
them, were called Caphtor. Such an one was in 
Egypt, or in its 55 vicinity; whence the Caphtorim 
had their name. It was probably near Pelusium, 
which they quitted very early for the land of 
Canaan. 

Diu sometimes, but sparingly, occurs for an 
island ; and is generally by the Greeks changed to 
Dia, Atz, The purport of it*may be proved from 


ss See Amos. c. 9 . v. 7 . 

36 Jeremiah, c. 47. v. 4. speaks of the island of Caphtor m 

Egypt. 
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its being uniformly adapted to the same object. 
The Scholiast upon Theocritus takes notice that 
the island Naxos was called Dia: 57 Aw ti w i m 
xxx^im N*j;M ; and he adds, ttoMxi <h xxi b^xt 

tin w coi Aixi xxXxfxtvxiy yrt irgo ry; Kgyryf — xxi y irtgi 
MnAw, xxi n TTtfi A[xo^yov f xxi y r y; Kfw %tppovy<ro; f xxi 

y ruxoTroi/vyiM. All these were islands, or peninsula 
regions. 

BETH. 

Beth is a house or temple; as in 58 Beth- El, 
Beth-Dagon, Beth-Shemesh, Beth-Oron, or Beth- 
Or- On, &c. See. It is sometimes subjoined, as in 
Piiar- beth, and Elisa-beth; the latter of which is 
the house of 59 Elisa, the same as Elusa of Idume, 
and Eleusa of Egypt. Beth was in different 
countries expressed Bat, Bad, Abaci. Hence we 
meet at this day with Pharsabad, Astrabad, 
Amenabad, Moustafabad, Iahenabad in Persia, 


57 Theocritus. Idyll. 2 . v. 45. Scholia. 

It is still common in the Arabian Gulf, and in India; and is 
often expired Dive, and £>iva; asm I*ucdive, Serandive, Mai- 
Before Goa is an island called Diu kxt 
#<xo? 0 v j. Hesychiua. 

Ri»«Svx, >*ot. Suidas. 

i5 LliNi, called Eliza, Elesa, Eleasa, E?a *<-*. 1 Maccab. c. fh 
v $. and c. 7. v. 40. often contracted Lcsa, Lasa,^c. 
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Lulja, and other parts of the east. Balbec in 
S) ria is supposed to be the same as Balbeth, the 
temple of Bal, or the Sun. There are , says 60 Dr. 
Pocock, many cities in Syria, that retain their 
anticnt names. Of this Balbeck, or rather Balbeit, 
is an instance ; which signifies the house or temple 
of Baal. Gulielmus Tyrius, so called from being 
bishop of Tyre, who wrote of the Holy war, al- 
ludes to Baalbec, under the name of 61 Balbeth. 
lie lived in the eleventh century, and died anno 
1 127. According to Iablonskv, Bee and Beth arc 
of the same meaning. Atarbec in Egypt is the 
temple of Atar or Athar; called Atarbechis by 
6i Herodotus. The same is A thy r- bet, and styled 
Athribites (A9^t|3mi?) by 6 * Strabo. The inner 
recess of a temple is by Phavorinus and Ilcsychius 
called BaiTijf, Bern c, Bin;, similar to w JT3 among 
the Chaldeans. It was the crvpta or sacred 
place, where of old the everlasting fire was pre- 
served. Hesychius observes, Bstw, to air oxfupov 
r« *li£8, Bet- Is signifies the place of fire. 

It is said of Horapollo by Saidas, that he was a 
native of Phaiuubuth in Egypt, belonging to the 


co Pocock 's Travels, vol. 2. p. 100. 

€l Iabloibky. vol. 1 . 1 . 1. c. 1. p. 4. dc Gulidmo Tyrio, ex 
bbro 21. c. 6. 

61 Herodotus. I. 2. c. 41. 

Strabo. 1. 17. p. 11^7- 
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Dome of Panopolis : 'q^attoxxw xapjf T « 

UauoroXiTH N op*. Phainubuth is only Phainabeth 
varied, and signifies the place sacred to Phanes ; 
which was one of the most antient titles of the 
Deity in Egypt. So Pharbeth was an abbrevia- 
tion of Pharabeth, or the house of Pharaoh. 


GAU, expressed CAU, CA, and CO. 


Gan likewise is a term which signifies a house ; 
as we learn from Plutarch. The great and deci- 
sive battle between Alexander and Darius is gene- 
rally said to have been fought at Arbela. Put we 
are assured by this writer, that it was decided at 
Gaiigamcla 64 . He says, that Gau signified in the 
language of the country a house : and that the 
purport of the word Gaugamela was the house of 
a camel. This name, it seems, was given to the 
town on account of a tribute exacted for the 
maintenance of a camel, which had saved the life 
ot some king, when he fled from battle: and the 


1 s ' H’ 1 * * * 5 * O'-* E li xro&‘ 0 ‘ir l ; TV* h (A.tyctXv))r payy* 

f ct'.c tr A.tijAii; — aXA* m Totvyafj.yiMi( ykvtc atnmfft*' 
- j * «y o w>> Kaar.Ay tu oiAfanTot. Plutarch, vita Alex- 

in !. \< 1. 1 J). l)S*i. 

^ i U)J tin* -s-irno. Efip.‘»©i»T5?r0{ < rvop; xou T’cmvi** 

/' M “ ; • 5t» - jr.- K xurj.v frix . 1. p. 1 0? 
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reason why the victory of Alexander was adjudged 
to Arbela, arose from its being more famous than 
the other place: for Ga gamela was not of suffi- 
cient repute : therefore the honour of this victory 
was given to Arbela, though it was accouiing to 
some five hundred, according to others six hun- 
dred stadia 65 from the held of battle. 1 have not 
now time, nor is it to my purpose, to enter into a 
thorough discussion of this point : I will only 
mention it as niy opinion, that Arbela and Gau- 
gamela were the same place. The king alluded to 
is said by 66 Strabo to have been Darius the son of 
Ilystaspes. But is it credible, that so great a 
prince, who had horses of the famous breed of 
Nysa, as well as those of Pei sis and Arabia, the 
most fleet of their kind, should be so circum- 
stanced in battle, as tp be forced to mount a camel, 
that could scarce move six miles in an hour: and 
this at a time when the greatest dispatch was ne- 
cessary ? This author gives a different reason for 
the place being thus denominated, lie says, that 
it was allotted for the maintenance of a camel, 


65 0» ftt* ra wXiir* crvyy(a.\a.r:\% Xryy<r»>, oti i£axojW( rahtjf 

avt X il * rst 7ni •'* xor,e <- 

AXXa it ravy#fO»>cK y&f yixcrG«t» mt u<tyy,t rv tto rctuu 

riToXiyauo? xeu A^f©C*Xo$“ vroXx $i u*. *>» ta Tavy*fjy,>M t aXXa 
fA.tya\n } o»o/*ar«« © ti4 > f ’° v 70 0 ,, 0 f*** 

Arriao. Expedit. Alex. 1. 6. p. 247. 

** Strabo. 1. 16 . p. 1072. 
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which used to bring the king’s provisions from 
Scythia, but was tired and failed upon the road. 
I know not which of the two circumstances in this 
short detail is most exceptionable ; a king of 
Persia’s provisions being brought to Babylon, or 
Sushan from Scythia ; or a tired camel having 
such a pension. The truth is this : the Grecians 
misinterpreted the name, and then forged these 
legendary stories to support their 67 mistake. Had 
they understood the term, they would have been 
consistent in their history. Gau, and, as it was 
at times expressed, Cau, certainly signifies a house, 
or temple : also a cave, or hollow ; near which 
the temple of the Deity was founded. For the 
Amonians erected most of their sacred edifices 
near caverns, and deep openings of the earth. 
Gaugamela was not the house of a camel, as Plu- 
tarch and Strabo won Id persuade us, notwithstand- 
ing the stories alleged in support of the notion : 
but it was the house and temple of Cani-El, the 
Deity ot the country. Arbela was a place sacred 
to Bet, called Arbel, bl TIN of the Chaldeans. It 
was the same as Beth Arbel of 68 Hosea: and 


r ' Strabo acknowledges the failure of his countrymen in this 

it ">pect — rioX?»a fin os. r xai firi ora Xtyaan w A^xtoi 2vyyf*qiu; i 
rt r« ■vj'ii/du T7){ fii^oX oytaf. 1. 8. p. 524. 

** Adi hu fortresses shall be spoiled , as S/ialman spoiled Beth Arbel 
t n . t*c day of battle. The mother nos dashed in pieces upon her 
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Gaugamela is of the same purport, relating to the 
same God under different titles. The Grecians 
were grossly ignorant in respect to foreign events, 
as Strabo repeatedly confesses : and other writers 
do not scruple to own it. Lysimachus had been 
an attendant upon Alexander during the whole 
series of his conquests in Asia: there had been 
nothing of moment transacted, in the success of 
which he had not partaken. Yet even in his 
days, when he was king of Thrace, the accounts 
of those great actions had been so misrepresented, 
that when a history of them was read in his pre- 
sence, they seemed quite new to him. It is all 
very fine, says the prince; but where was I when 
all this happened ? There was a series of events 
exhibited, with which the person most interested 
M'as least acquainted. We may then well imagine, 
that there existed in the time of Plutarch many 


children. Ilosca. c. 10. v. 11. Ai in this plan? does not signify 
a city; but nut, the title of the Deity: from whence was derived 
•*«? of the Greeks. The seventy, according to some of their best 
copie% have rendered Beth Aibol which is no im- 

proper verson of Beth-Aur-Bel. In some copies we find it altered 
to the house of Jeroboam; but this is a jnistake for Jero-Baal. 
Arbelus is by some represented as the firM d< ilied mortal. Cynl 
comra Julian. I. 1. p. 10. and I. 3. p. 110. 

There was an A rbela in Sicily. Stephana 6 , and Stndas. Also 
in Galilee ; situated upon a \ast cavern! Joseph u> sG/.cd and 
fortified it. Josephi Vita. p. 
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mistakes, both in respect to the geography of 
countries very remote, and to the 69 language of 
nations, with whom the Romans were little ac- 
quainted. The great battle, of which we have 
been speaking, was confessedly fought at Gau- 
gamela. Ptolemy Ceraunus, who was present, 
averred it: as did Aristobulus; and it has been 
recorded by Plutarch and others. It is also ad- 
judged to Arbcla by persons of equal credit: and 
it must certainly have been really there trans- 
acted : for notwithstanding the palliating excuse 
of Plutarch, it is utterly incredible in respect to so 
great a victory, that the scene of action should be 
determined by this place, if it were sixty, or, as 
some say, seventy miles out of the way. But in 
reality it was at no such distance. Diodorus 
Siculus says, that Alexander immediately after the 
victory attacked Arbela, and took it : and found 
in it many evidences of its being a place of conse- 
quence. 70 ®x\pcc; TKf TfTfArJTflXOTa? £7T£j3aA £ TOIS 

XXI 7T0AA71J/ [AtV El^fV XtyQoVlXV TTJ? T£0p»Jf, 0UX 
oXtyov h X<KT(J.QV, xxi yx?x v tfafixw, xgy'jfm $i raXotvrx 

<h<r£tA<a. The battle was fought so near the city, 


* 9 Roe Strabo. 1. 1 1. p. 77+. 1. 15. p. lOO0\ 1.1. p. 41. p. 81. 
Stv also Philo Biblius apud Euseb. P. E. 1.1. c. 10. p. 34. 
lamblichus. § 7. c. 5 . 

70 Diodorus Siculus. I. 17- p. 338. He makes no mention of 

(iailg.UlK'ld. 
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that Alexander was afraid of some contagion from 
the dead bodies of the enemy, which lay close by it 
in^reat abundance. 

I have mentioned, that Gaugamela was the 
temple of Cham-EI, or Cham-IL This was a 
title of the Deity brought from Chaldea to Egypt; 
and from thence to Greece, lletruria, and other 
legions. The Greeks, out of different titles, and 
combinations, formed various Deities ; and then 
invented different degrees of relation, which they 
supposed to have subsisted between them. Ac- 
cording to Acusiiaus Cham- 11 was the Son of 
Vulcan, and Cabeira. 7 ' A xsartX&o? J Aoyno; i* 
Ka&ifrs xai 'Hpatra Ka/ju^gv Myu. lie was, by 
others, rendered Camillas, whose attendants were 
the Camilli ; and lie was esteemed the same as 
Hermes of Egypt. 71 Statius Tuilianus dc voca- 
hulis rerum lihro primo ait dixisse Callimachum, 
Tuscos Camillum appcliarc Mereurium, &c. Ro- 
mani quoque pucros et paellas nobiles et investes 
Camillos et Camillas appellant, Flaminicarum et 
Flaminum pmniuistros. Servius speaks to the 
same purpose. 71 Mercurius HetruscA linguA 
Camillus dicitur. The reason of the attendants 


71 Strabo. 1. 10. p. 724. 

7i Macrobius. Saturn. I. 3. c. 8. p. 284. 
71 Servius in lib. 11. Auieid. v. 558. 

1 
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being also called Camilli was in consequence of a 
custom among the antients of conferring gene- 
rally upon the priests the title of the Deity whom 
they served. The Camilli were commonly young 
persons of good family, as we learn from Plutarch, 
and were to be found in the temples of Jupiter, 
or Zeus : for Zeus and Hermes were originally the 

same : 74 K«< t&v Jirt)0rmra to) f If f w ra A a|u,<piOaAvi 
7 Myirtixi Ka^uAAov, u? Jtai Tcy 'E^w* ivm tuv 
'EAA*im Ka/^iAAo;/ ct7ro ttjj h&xovtoc; Trgowyoorjov. He 
mentions &7ro me ^av.cn^o', and 

supposes that Camillas had the name of Jlermcs 
from the similarity of his office, which was wait- 
ing upon the Cods. But the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, from whom these titles were borrowed, 
esteemed Hermes as the chief Deity, the same as 
Zeus, Bel, and Adou. They knew nothing of 
Mercurius pedissequus, nor Hermes the ku k\. 
They styled their chief Cod Cam-H, or Camillas, 
and his priests had the same title. He did 
not borrow it from them ; but they received 
it irom him. The name is sometimes ex- 
pressed Camulus: and the Antonians, who tra- 
velled westward, brought his rites and worship 
into the western' parts of Kuiope: hence 
there arc inscriptions to be found inscribed 


74 riutarcU m Numfi. p. (4. 
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Camilla Sancto Fortissimo. He was sometimes 
taken for Mars: as we may learn from an in- 
scription in Gruter : 

76 MARTI CAMULO 

Ob Salutem Tiberi Claud. Cses. Gives Remi 
posuerunt. 

Such is the history of this Deity ; whose wor* 
ship was better known in the more early ages ; 
and whose temple was styled Gau- Camel, by the 
Greeks rendered Gaugamela. I make no doubt 
but that Arbela was the same place : for places 
had as many names as the Deity worshipped had 
titles. Arbela was probably the city, and Gau- 
gamela the 77 temple ; both sacred to the same 
Deity, under different names. 

It is remarkable that Syncellus, speaking of 
Venephres, King of Egypt, says, that he built 
the pyramids of 78 Co-Chone ; which are the 
principal pyramids of that country. Eusebius 
before him had taken notice of the same history : 

;9 Oyfvi^*}f t ip* o'j o Atj uof xtxrtc^i rw of xa* 


n Gruter. p. lvi. n. U. vol. 1. 

76 Gruter. vol. 1. p. lyi. 12. also p. xl. 9. 

77 Or else Beth-Arbei was another name of the fame temple. 
71 Syncellus. p. 55. 

7i Eusebii Chron. p. 14. 

VOL. I. K 
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llu£*pi£af TTffi Fi ZYltphvtB tVdS a 

prince , i» »7/(we ftroc happened a famine in the 
land of Egypt . He teas the same , wAo iwi/f the 
Pyramids about Cochone. Now Co-Chone, ana- 
logous to Beth-El, Beth-Shan, Beth-Dagon, sig- 
nifies the temple of the Deity; the house of the 
great king, or ruler : for such is the purport of 
Con, and Conah. Hercules, the chief Deity of 
Tyre, and who was also highly reverenced in 
Egypt, was styled Con. 80 Tcv ‘HfaxAnv <pn < u h*™ 
rrt> AiyvTTr^u SiotXiKfou Kmoi x tytvQcci. From hence 
we find, that it was a sacred Egyptian title. 
According to some readings the place is ex- 
pressed Cocome; which is of the same pur- 
port. Co-Chome, the same as Cau-Come, sig- 
nifies the house of Chom, or the Sun ; and seems 
to betray the purpose for which the chief pyra- 
mid was erected: for it was undoubtedly no- 
thing else but a monument to the Deity, whose 
name it bore..* According to 81 Herodotus the 
great pyramid was built by Cheops; whom 
others called Chaops. But Chaops is a similar 
compound ; being made up of the terms Cha- 
Ops, and signifies eixe* IluOww, domus Opis Ser- 
pentis. It was the name of the pyramid, which 


50 Etymologicum magnum. 
11 Ilwodotus. K2. c, 12-T. 
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was erected to the Sun, the Ophite Deity of 
Egypt, worshipped under the symbol of a ser- 
pent. Analogous to Can* Come in Egypt was 
a place in Ethiopia, called 8x Cuscha: doubtless 
so named from Chus, the great ancestor from 
whom the Ethiopians were descended. 

The Sun was styled by the Amonians, among 
other titles, Zan ; as I have before shewn : and 
he was worshipped under this denomination all 
over vSyria and Mesopotamia; especially at Emesa, 
Edessa, and Heliopolis. One region was named 
Gauzanitis, from a city Gauzan, the Gosan of 
the 8J Scriptures. Strabo calls it 84 Cha- 

Zene, and places it near Adiabene. Gauzan, or 
(ro-zan, is literally the house of the Sun. I once 
thought that the land of Goshen, in Egypt, was 
of the same purport as Cushan; and have so 
mentioned it in a former * s treatise. So far is 
ti ue : the land of Goshen was the land of Cushan, 
and possessed by the sons of Chus: but the two 
terms are not of the same meaning. Goshen, or 
Goshan, like Gauzan in Mesopotamia, signifies 


4 Gcog. Nubiensis. p. 17. 

Miclindis Geog. Hebritoruin F.xtcra, p. 154. 

11 2 Kings, c. 17. v. 6. and c. 18. v. 11. also 1 Cbroo. c. 5. 
v. 20. 

u Strabo. 1. lO. p. I 07 CX 

15 Observations upon the Antient History of Egypt, p. 175. 

K2 
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the temple of thd Sun : hence it was 'as a city, 
rendered by the Greeks Heliopolis. Artapanus, 
as we learn from Eusebius, expresses it Caisan, 
K ou<rotV' Go-Shan, Gau Zan, Caisan, Cazena, all 
denote a place sacred to the Sun ; and are such 
variations in rendering the same term, as must be 
expected in an interval of fifteen hundred years, 
and from different transcribers. This luminary 
was also called Abor, the parent of light; and 
his temple Cha-Abor, and Cho-Abor, contracted 
Chabor and Chobar. Of this name both a city 
and river were to be found in Gauzanitis ; as well 
as in Susiana, and other parts: for rivers often 
took their names from some temple, or city, by 
which they ran. The temple at Dodona was, of 
old,' called Cha-On,' or house of the Sun; $s we 
may infer from the country having the name of 
Chaonia; for Chaonia is the land of Chaon. The 
priests and inhabitants were called 86 Chaones, 
from their place of worship : and the former had 
also the name 87 of Selli, which signifies the priests 
of the Sun. In Arcadia, near the eruption of 
the river Erasinus, was a mountain, clothed with 
beautiful trees, and sacred to Dionusus. This, 


Sf) Strabo. 1. 7. p. 50 5, So also Herodotus and Pausanias. 
i'jMoi, 04 AuSvtouat, Steph. Byzantinus. 

aulpl jf £(too4 

' Homer* Iliad, n. V/234. 
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also, was called 88 Chaon, the place of the Sun; 
and was, undoubtedly, so named from the antient 
worship ; for Dionusus was, of old, esteemed the 
game as Osiris, the Sun. There was also a place 
called 89 Chaon in Media and Syria ; Chaonitis in 
Mesopotamia: and in all these places the same 
worship prevailed So Caballis, the city of the 
Solymi, was named from Ca-bal, the place of the 
god Bal, or Baal. It is mentioned by Strabo. 
In like manner Caballiou, in Glllia Narbonensis, 
is a compound of Ca-Abelion, a well known Deity, 
whose name is made up of titles of the Sun. The 
priests of this place were styled 90 Salies ; the re- 
gion was called Xaou^a ; undoubtedly from Cha- 
Our (tin), some temple of Ur, erected by the 
Amonians, who here settled. Canoubis in Egypt 
was a compound of Ca-Noubis ; Cabasa, in the 
same country, Ca-Basa ; called by many Besa, 
the Beseth of the Scriptures, a Goddess well 
known in Egypt. She had a temple in Canaan, 
called 9t Beth Bcsa. Cuamon, near Esdraelon, is 


* a Pausanias. 1. 2 . p. 166 . 

89 It is called Chau-On, Xavut, by Stepb. Byzantinus, from 

Ctesias. . Xavut, x**!* TT5f M Kmaw tr riipcmw*,. 

Chau-On is ouo? the house of the Sun, which gave name to 
the district 

90 Strabo. 1. 4. p. 270 . and p. 282* 

91 1 Maccab. c. 9 . v. 62, 64. 
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Z compound of Cu-Amon, the place or house of 
Amon : 9 * m r« K v&fiwm. There was a temple in 
Attica, called Cuamites ; and a personage deno- 
minated from it The history of the place, and 
the rites, in time grew obsolete ; and Pausanias 
supposes that the name was given from 
Cuamos, a bean. 91 fo ovStu v/u im 
TTfuros Kuajuaj outc?. I have not authority 

jor the supposition , hut it stems probable that this 
temple was erected to the memory of some person 
who first sowed beans. And here it is proper to 
take notice of a circumstance of which I must 
continually put the reader in mind, as it is of 
great consequence towards dccyphering the my- 
thology of antient times. The Grecians often 
mistook the place of worship for the Deity wor- 
shipped: so that the nanus of many Gods are, 
in reulity, the names of temples whne they were 
adored Artemis was Ar-Temis, the city of The- 
mis, orThamis; theThamuz of Sidon and Egypt. 
-This the Greeks expressed Afripc ; and made it 
the name of a Goddess. Kir-On was the city and 
temple of the Sun, in Cyprus and other places. 
They changed this to Kironus, which they con- 
tracted Cionus ; and out of it made a particular 
God. From Cha-Opis they formed a king Cheops; 


Judith, c. 7. v. 3. 

,3 Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 91* 
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from Cayster, the same as Ca Aster,- they fancied 
a hero, Cavstrius; from Ca- Bela, Cybde; from 
Cu-Baba, Cybebe. Cerberus, the dog* of he]), 
was denominated from Kir-Abor; as I shalfhcre- 
after 95 shew. 

I have mentioned Caucon, or Caucone, in 
Egypt ; there was a place of the same name in 
Greece. It was, originally, sacred to the Sun; 
and the priests and inhabitants were called Cau- 
cones. Instead of Con, which signifies the great 
Lord, the Greeks substituted a hero 96 Caucon, 
who was supposed to have first introduced those 
Orgies practised by the Messenians. It was, pro- 
perly, a temple of the Sun ; and there was another 
of the same name in Bithynia, and from thence 
the country was called Cauconia. I shall here- 
after treat at large of Cuthite colonies, which 
went abroad and settled in different parts. One 
of the first operations when they came on shore 


95 Th< iy were many placet and temples of Baal, denominated 
Cabailis, Cabali, Cabala, Cabalia, Cabalton, Cabalibsu, &c. which 
arc mentioned by Pliny, Suabu, Antoninus, and others. Some 
of them were compounded oi Caba: concerning which I shall 
hcicafter treat. 

56 Pausanias. 1. 4. p. 282. 

Strabo meniion\Caueones in Elea. 1 . 8. p. 531. ThcCaucofles 
are also mentioned by Homer. Odyss. y, v. 36 (j. 

Caucane in Sicily was of the same puiport, mentioned by 
Ptolemy. 1. 3 . c. 4. 
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was to build -temples, and to found cities, in 
memory of their principal ancestors, who, in 
process of time, were worshipped as Deities. A 
colony of this people settled at Colchis, which 
they called Cutaia % from the head of their 
family, styled both Chus and Cuth. We may 
infer, that they built a temple which was called 
Ca-Cuta; and from which the region was also 
denominated : for it is certain that it ’has that 
name at this 93 day. Cocutus, which we render 
Cocytus, was undoubtedly a temple in Egypt. 
It gave name to a stream, on which it stood ; 
and which -was also called the Charonian branch 
of the Nile, and the river Acheron. It was a 
foul canal, near the place of Sepulture, opposite 
to Memphis, and not far from Coclione. Cocutus 
was the temple of Cutus, or Cuth ; for he was 
so called by many of his posterity: A temple of 
the same was to be found in Epirus, upon a river 
Cocutus, Here was also a river Acheron, and a 
lake Acherusia : for a colony from Egypt settled 
here ; and the stream was of as foul a nature as 
that near Memphis, 99 'Pu h x&i Kuxtm? 

Tfratov. 


97 Apollonius Rhodius styles it Cutais : K vrotihf y*w. 
1 ‘1*. v. 512. 

** See l)e Lisle's curious map of Armenia and the adjacent parts 
of Albania, Ac. 

Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 40. 
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Juno is by Varro styled Covella. 400 Dies 
quinque te kalo, Juno Covella; Juno Covella, 
dies septem te kalo. Here, as in many instances, 
the place of worship is taken for the person, to 
whom the worship is directed. Covella is only a 
variation for Cou-El, or Co-El, the house or 
region of the Deity, and signifies heavenly. It is 
accordingly by Varro interpreted Urania, Oufarta: 
whence Juno Covella must be rendered Codestis. 
From the substantive, Cou-El, the Romans formed 
Cod, heaven; in aftertimes expressed Coeius, and 
Ccclum. I say, in aftertimes : for they originally 
called it CW1, and Co-il, and then contracted it 
to Cod. Hence Ausonius in his Grammatico- 
mastix mentions a passage to this purpose. 


There was a liver Acheron in Elis. Strabo. 1. 8. p. 530. And 
the same ntes were observed in honour of the &tof pv lay^o?, that 
were practised in Cyrene. Clement. Cohort, p. 33. 

In Pontus was a river Acheron. 

A^tpom? i a.™. Apollon. Argonaut. 1. 2. v. 74-5. also A#- 
(yina. The like to be found near Cuma in Campania: and a story 
of Hercules driving away flies there also. Pupatm ai ropnw 
H^anXit (0v«flr»). Clementis Cohort* ibid. 

100 Varro de Ling. Lat. lib. 5. p* 4$. altered to Novella by 
some, contrary to the authority of the best MSS. See Scaliger s 
iioks. p. #1. edit, anno l6*19* Dordrechti. 

See Selden de Diis Syris. Syntag. 2. c. 2. p. 1 7*- 1° vetus- 

tionbus excusis de Re Rustical non Novella, sed Covella legitur. 
Covella autera Codestis, sivc Urauia interpretatur. 
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Unde Rudinus ait Divom donjus altisoniun 
Cocl : or as Ennius, to whom he alludes, has ren- 
dered it, according to the present MSS* altisoniim 
* Coil. He sometimes subjoins the Latine termi- 
nation : 

Coilum prospexit stellis fulgentibus aptum. 

Olim de Coilo laivum dedit inclytus signum. 

Saturnus, quern Coilus genuvit. 

Unus erit, quern tu tollas in Coirila Coili 

Tcmpla. 

Coclus in aftertimes was made a Deity : hence 
there are inscriptions dedicated 1 Ccelo jEterno. 
The antient Deity Celeus, mentioned by 5 Athena- 


* Eunii Annal. 1. 1. 

lr Tho Persians worshipped Coclus; which is alluded to by Hero- 
dotus, when he says, that.they sacrificed upon eminences: To> 
kvxXoi Tuna m Qv^ata At* xxbtonif. 1. 1. c. 131. To the same 
purpose Euripides ; 

*O r *f top top amifop' 

To» yy>p nr ayxvXa.^ ; 

Ttmt> pofxi^t Zn*ct, top hyov Aix, 

Clement. Alcxand. Strom. 1. 5. p. 717. Plutarch, p. 3fy. 
p. 124. , 

Aspicc hoc sublime candens, quem invocant omnes Jovcm. 
Cicero dc Natur& Dcor. 1. 1. 

* AXA A&ijiranoi ptp KiAfcr, xai Miyau^xy ifyvyrai Athena*. 

J-cgat. p. 290. 
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goras, and said to have been worshipped at Athens, 
was the same, as the above. 

Many places and regions, held sacred, and 
called Coel by the Amonians, were by the Greeks 
rendered xo»a<*, cava. Hence we read of Koi 
Aaxf Ko»An Hak, and the like. Syria was by 
them styled KoiAn, the hollow : but the true name 
was Coela v the heavenly or sacred. It was so de- 
nominated from the Cuthites, who settled there, 
on account of the religion established Hence it 
was also named Shem, and Shama; which are 
terms of like purport, and signify divine, or 
heavenly. It is a name, which it retains at this 
day ; as we are informed by 4 * Abulfeda, and 
others. Elis Coda was the most sacred paTt of 
Greece; especially the regions of Olympia, Cau- 
coni i, and Azania. It was denominated Elis 
from Hx, Eel, the Sun: and what the Greeks ren- 
dered Ko»a?i, of old meant ? heavenly. Hence 
Homer styleth it peculiarly 6 Hai&*«W, Elis the 
sacred. As Code Syiia was styled Sham, and 


4 Abulfeda. Tabula Syriac, p. 5. 

Nai$ir Ettusaeus. p. p3. apud Geog. vet. 

* The city Argos was in like manner called Ko»X«*. noWum? r$ 
KotXo* xaSasrif i> Et»>oiok. To KOIAON Afyo{ it* 
tons j'or* it». — m xai it Afyit KotXw. Scholia iu Sophoc. 

CEdipum Colon. 

•Iliad. B. v. 6l5. 
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JSama; so we find places, which have a reference 
to this term , in Elis. A town of great antiquity 
was named 7 Samicon, which signifies Coeli Do- 
niinus. Here was also a temple of Poseidon 
Samius, surrounded with a grove of olives ; and 
there were festivals observed, which were called 
Sarnia. There was likewise of old a city named 
Sania, or Samos : which Strabo imagines, might 
have been so named from its high situation : for 
high places were called* Sarnia. It certainly sig- 
nifies in some degree high ; but the true meaning 
of $ama was heavenly, similar to Sam, Sham, 
Shameni, of the eastern nations. Hence Same, 
Samos, Samotlirace, Samacon, were denominated 
on account of their sanctity. Strabo supposes, 
that the city Samos in Elis was situated in the 
Samian plain: it therefore could not well have 
this name from its high situation. It is moreover 
inconsistent to suppose regions called xo»Xa, or 
cava* to have been denominated from Sama, high. 
In short both terms have been mistaken: and 
Coilus in the original acceptation certainly signi- 
fied heavenly : whence we read in Hesychius, as 
also in Saidas, Ko»oXuc, o By which we 

learn, that by Coioles was meant a sacred or hea- 
venly person; in other words, a priest of Ccelus. 


’Strabo. 1. 8. p. 529. 
•Strabo. 1. 8. p. 531. 
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In Coioles there is but a small vacation from th6 
original term ; which was a compound from Coi- 
El, or Co-El, the Coelus of the Romans. 

Concerning the term Coel in Ennius, 9 Jaflus 
Gulielmus takes notice, that this poet copied th£ 
Dorians in using abbreviations, and writing Coel 
for Coelus and Coelum. But herein this learned 
person is mistaken. The Dorians were not so 
much to be blamed for their abbreviating, as th6 
other Greeks were for their unnecessary termina- 
tions, and inflexions. The more simple the terms,* 
the more antient and genuine we may for the most 
part esteem them : and in the language of the 
Dorians we may perceive more terms relative to 
the true mythology of the country, and those 
lendered more similar to the- antient mode of ex- 
pression, than are elsewhere to be found. We 
must, therefore, in all etymological inquiries, 
have recourse to the Doric manner of pronuncia- 
tion, to obtain the truth. They came into Greece, 
or Hellotia, under the name of Adorians ; and from 
their simplicity of manners, and from the little in- 
tercourse maintained with foreigners, they pre- 
served much of their antient tongue. For this 
there may be another additional reason obtained 
from Herodotus ; who tells us, that they were 
more immediately descended from the people of 


9 Janus Gulielmus Laurenbergius, Antiquarius. 

1 
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the 10 east The antient hymns, sung in the Pm- 
taneia all over Greece, were " Doric : so sacred 
was their dialect esteemed. Hence they cannot 
but afford great help in inquiries of this nature. 
What was by others styled A0n*n, they expressed 
A9<xw: Cheops they rendered Chaops : Zeen, Zan: 

: Mm', May : Menes, Manes : Or- 
chenoi, Orchanoi : Neith, Naith : \wvos, Imw. 
Hephaestus, Hephastus : Caiete, Caiate : Demeter, 
Damater ; all which will be found of great conse- 
quence in respect to etymology. And if they did 
not always admit of the terminations used by their 
neighbours: they by these means preserved many 
words in their primitive state : at least they were 
nearer to the originals. They seem to have re- 
tained the very term, of which I have been treat- 
ing. It was by them styled Xa», Cai; and signi- 
fiedahousc, or cave: for the first houses in the 
infancy of the world arc supposed to have been 
caves or grottos 14 . They expressed it Cai, Caia, 
Caias, similar to the cava, cavus, and cavea of the 
llomans. When these places were of a great 

10 QcumxTQ a> iom? ot rut Aupt+'r iytfjLoits AtyvzTioi yt*m. 
Ilcrod. 1. (i. c. 54. 

Of their original and history t shall hereafter give a full account. 

11 Qvoirei ii o ru rigtiTamy, pt» in airv* v 

Pausanuib. I. 5. p. 4ltf. 

11 Turn primum subiere tlomos ; domus antra fuere. 

Ovid. Metamorph. 1. I. v. 121. 
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depth, or extent, they were looked upon with 
a kind of religious horror. A cavern of this sort 
was at Lacedaemon, with a building over it ; of 
which in aftertimes they made use to confine 
malefactors. It was called or as the 

Spartans expressed it, Katataq the house of 
death. K euotfots hrfAWTVfW — to rafx Aaxi&tjpuoK. 
Cai signified a cavern : Adas, which is subjoined, 
was the Deity, to whom it was sacred, esteemed 
the God of the infernal regions. lie was by the 
Ionians, &c. expressed Ades, and Hades ; and by 
other nations Ait, and Atis. Hence these caverns 
were also styled and Kamt o». The author 

above quoted gives us ■ the terms variously ex- 
hibited: ,4 K«ilT0». *0» OtTTO rw OWjUWl/ puxjxot KaJETOt 

><iyovT<xi. Kau to Surfxw m^oy tvrjvQw f to 

AaxfJ'ai/xonoK, <nrnXcuov. Hesychius renders it iu 
the plural, and as a neuter : xa<ar«, o^y^xrx. 
Whether it be compounded Cai- Ait, Cai- Atis, or 
Cai-Ades, the purport is the same. The den of 
Cacus was properly a sacred cave, where Chus 
was worshipped, and the rites of fire were pjac- 


11 Strabo. 1. 8. p. jfil. 

It is mentioned by Thucydides: E? rot Kxmto**, vv't 
tp€aMtu> tiuQitJut (o» AaxtJa^cm*.) 1. 1. C. 13 1. 

It is expressed by Puusanias; who says that it was the 

place, down which they threw Aristomencs, the Messeman herp. 
1- 4. p. 324. 

14 Strabo. Ibidem. 

15 Huic monstro Vulcanus erat pater: illius atroi 
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tiserl. Cacus is the same name as Cuscha in 
Ethiopia, only reversed. The history of it was 
obsolete in the days of Virgil; yet some traces of 
it still remained. 

Strabo says that many people called these caves 

K 1 EwOJ XW0Uf [AOCWOV T C6 TOlCt'JTOC X0»A« ( ttfcTa Af yiG- 

0 ou (pa<nv. Hence he very truly explains a passage 
in Homer. The poet, speaking of Theseus, Dryas, 
Polyphemus, and other heroes of the Mythic age, 
mentions their encountering with the mountaineers 
of Thessaly, whom he styles ftp; : 

17 Ka^Tiroi $vt KCivot twi%J}oviu)v 

Ka^Tij-ci (xtv itroa/j xcu xa^rtroK tfACt^ovro 
$vg<rtv cgta^uotn — 

signified a peison, who lived in a moun- 
tain habitation ; whose retreat was a house in ; 
mountain. Co, and Coa, was the name of sucl 
house. Strabo says that this term is alluded tc 
by Ilomer, when he styles Lacedaemon 18 A axt<fe»- 
xrrrwicnrav, Jar it was by many thought to hart 
been so called on account of their caverns. Fron 
hence we may fairly conclude, that xt) T<ac<r<rx wa i 

Oie vomens ignes, raagna sc mole ferebat. Virgil. /En. 1. 8 

v. 1 <):>. 

1 Strabo. I. 8. p. 564. 

17 Iliad. 1.1. v. Q66. 

13 Iliad. B. v. 581. 

Od\bS. A. v. 1. ‘©^’ »fo» KOIAHN KHTflEEIAX 
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a mistake, or at least a variation, for 19 x*irraf<r<ra, 
from Cai-Atis ; and that Co, *° Coa, Caia, were 
of the same purport. 

But this term does not relate merely to a cavern; 
but to temples founded near such places : often- 
times the cave itself was a temple. Caieta, in 
Italy, near Cuma, called by Diodorus Kamm, was 
so denominated on this account. It was a cave 
in the rock, abounding with variety of subter- 
iancs, cut out into various apartments. These 
were, of old, inhabited by Amonian priests ; for 
they settled in these parts very early. It seems 
to have been a wonderful work. 11 Aytuyn imufta 

G”?*) uix VTT£(>fj.Eycf)r) ) xxTOixioci (JieyctXptf, y.ou TroXvrtAiif- 

Stfoyfiim. In these parts were large openings in 
the earth, exhibiting caverns of a great extent ; 
which afforded very ample and supef'b apartments. 
Diodorus informs us, that, what was in his time 
called Caietc, had been sometimes styled 11 Aiete : 


9 Strabo says as much : *0»h, 'on U uwo tu* <xt o* 

htyonTai. 1. 8. p. 5()4. 

Hence the words cove, alcove; and, perhaps, to cover, and 
lo Cope. 

11 Strab<> ; 1 . 5. p. a5b. 

KaT«^« r w It«Xk*c Atrtrr,y top >«/» Kdinr^t irfocrayoftvo" 

*»• 1. 4. p. Q59. 

' ,r ^'b to give an air of truth to his narration, makes Caieta 
l ‘ ,c n ^>e of itneas. ' 


VO L. I. 


L 
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by which we may see, that it was a compound ; 
and consisted of two or more terms ; but these 
terms were not precisely applicable to the same 
object Ai-Ete, or Ai-Ata, was the region of 
Ait, the Deity to whom it was sacred. Colchis 
bad the same name ; whence its king was called 
Aietes: and Egypt had the same, expressed by 
the G recks 2} Am#, Aetia. Aiete was the district : 
Caietc was the cave and temple in that district; 
where the Deity was worshipped. 

In llocotia was a cavern, into which the rivci 
Cephisus descended, and was lost. It afterward* 
emerged from this gulf, and passed freely to the 
sea. The place of eruption was called An-choa, 
which signifies Fontis apertura. The later Greek'* 
expressed it Anchoc* 4 . KxXurxt S' o tokos AyW 
v* Si Ai unv buMutAou The etymology, I flatter m} 


\eeordm<T to Strabo it was sometimes expressed Cai Atta; mid 
ga\c name to the bay below. — Ksu t or fina^v xoXttc* fxtmok 
fe'rc aao-ac. 1. 5. p. 300. 

*' Scholia F.ustathij in Dion) si j v. C3<). and Step 1 

Ik/antuuis. Aiyt*rr6,. 

XuJixa St yin7)9tt — iS/fan to» — itTa * i>, • 

rxT a rx, ttj* u.»v — KaXttT&t S c ■' ■ 

'".x. Strabo. 1,}). p. 0\M. 

It in mlled Anchia by Pliny . N. IK 1. 1. c. 7 . As, both Ha 
spentti^ and the stream, which formed the lake, was called An- 
. it Mgniticd either fons speluncx, or speUmca fontis, acc' ,,, •' 
'u . ."it was adapted. 
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self, is pl^in, and authenticated by the history of 
the place. . 

From Clio, and Choa, was probably derived 
the word Xodtoc, used by the apostle. as *0 «roc 

£>t yri? Xoixof* o fovrigo; to; o. Kt^ioc tj; 

Q-jfapz. X)io; o Xotxof, xai TOtauT o» of Xobtot. llesy- 
chius observes, Xoifxof, 7m*»vo?, From hence, 

wc may perceive, that by Cho was originally 
meant a house or temple in the earth. It was, 
as I have shewn, often expressed Gau, and Go; 
and made to signify* any house. Some nations 
used it in a still more extended sense ; and by it 
denoted a town or village, and any habitation at 
large. It is found in this acceptation among the 
antient Celt a?, and Germans, as we learn from 
Cluverius. 16 Apud ipsos Germanos cjusmodi pa- 
go rum vernaculum vocabulum fuitGaw; et vari- 
antibus dialectis, .gaw, gew, gdw, gow, hinc — 
Ihisgaw, Wormesgaw, Zurichgow, Turgow, Nord- 
gaw, Andcgaw, Khingaw, llcnnegow, Westcrgow, 
Oostergow. The antient term n^yc?, Purgos, was 
properly Pur-Go ; and signified a light-house, oi 
temple of lire, from the Chaldaic Pur. 


1 (onntliians. c. 1 >. \.4 7* 4S 
1 (’luverii Gcwnuiiia' 1. 1. c. 1'3. p. l/l. 

t *2 
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PARTICLES. 

Together with the words above mentioned arc 
to be found in composition the particles Al and 
Pi. Al, or El, for it is differently expressed in 
our characters, is still an Arabian prefix ; but not 
absolutely confined to that country, though more 
frequently there to be found. The Sun, TIN, was 
called Uclior by the people of Egypt and Cyrcnc, 
which the Greeks expressed Ap^wo, Achor. He 
was worshipped with the same title in Arabia, 
and called Al Achor. 17 Georgius Monachus, 
describing the idolatry which prevailed in that 
country before the introduction of the present 
religion, mentions the idol Alachar. Many na- 
tions have both expletives and demonstratives 
analogous to the particle above. The pronoun 
I lie of the Romans is somewhat similar; as are 
the terms Le and La of the French ; as well as II 
and El in other languages. It is in composition 
so like to Ha, the name of 'Haio?, the Sun, that it 
is not always easy to distinguish one from the 
other. 


11 IV) en AiUlitamcnta to Scldcn tie Dus Syris. p. 291. 
Achoi mar Jericho. Jo?>hua. 15. *. 7* 
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The article Pi was in use among the antient 
Egyptians and Cuthites, as well as other nations 
in the east. The natives of India were at all 
times worshippers of the Sun ; and used to call 
themselves by some of his titles. Porus, with whom 
Alexander engaged upon the Indus, was named 
from the chief object of his worship, "m, Pi-Or, 
andP’Or; rendered by the Greeks n^of, Porus. 
Facorus the Parthian was of the same etymology, 
being a compound of P'Achorus, the Achor of 
Egypt: as was also the 18 city Pacoria in Meso- 
potamia, mentioned by Ptolemy. Even the Gre- 
cian 7 ru£ was of Egyptian or Chalda’ic original, 
and of the same composition (PUr) as the words 
above ; for 19 Plato informs us that tt^, uVuf, 
xwf, were esteemed terms of foreign importation. 
After the race of the Egyptian kings was extinct, 
and that country came under the dominion of the 
Grecians, the natives still continued to make use 
of this prefix ; as did other 10 nations which were 
incorporated with them. They adapted it not 
only to words in their own language, but to those 
of other countries of which they treated. Hence 
Jthcre is often to be found in their writings, 


1S Ptolem. lib. 5. c. 18. p. l(>4. 

29 Plato inCratylo. p. 410. 

30 See Kirchcr's Prodromus Cupticus. p. 180*aiul p. 297. 
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,r Thftvt, ritfAXfTVf), Ihfxahrng, mXcto{ y PiclllX, 

Picui u tor, Pitribunus: also names of persons occur 
with this prefix ; such as Piterus, Piturio, Pionius 
the martyr; also Pior,’ Piammon, Piambo; who 
are all mentioned by ecclesiastical writers as 
natives of that country. This article is sometimes 
expressed Pa ; as in the name of Pachomius, an 
abbot in Egypt, mentioned by 11 Gennadius. A 
priest named Paapis is to be found in the Excerpta 
from Antonins 54 Diogenes in Photius. There 
were paiticular rites, styled Pamylia Sacra, from 
” Pamyles, an antient Egyptian Deity. We may 


'' I bidr m , and Jameson’s Sped legia. c. y. ^4. 

1: P»omu*. Eu&cb. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1.4. p. 173 . 

Tior Monachns /lijiypl incus. Socratis Hist. Reeled, p. S>jS. 

Piammon. Sogomen. II. E. p. ‘’jjj. 

Piainbo, or P'ambo. Socratis Ecclcs. H. p. 268 . 

It was sometimes expressed Po, as in Poemon Abbas, in 
Iaagtius. 

In Apophthegmat. Patrum. a pud Cotclerii monumenta. tom. 1. 
P 

n.m! Poor was only Pi-Or, the Sun; as Priapus was a com- 
pound ot I\\u-Apis. contracted, v 

'' Gennad. Vita* illuminm \irorum. 1.7. Pachomius, a 
Mippusrd worker of many mi lack*. 

'* Antonins Diogenes in Photius. cod. lG6. 

' i'lutarch. Isis et Osiris, y. 1. p. 353. 
l\i.ttn)les is an assemblage of common titles. Am-El-Ees, with 
f!n pieriv. lleflce the Greeks formed Melissa, a sacied name : 
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infer from Hesychius that they were very obscene: 
rifltaauArjf, Aiyvirno; Qto; n^a7rw^c. Hades, and 
Pi-Atles, was a common title of the Sun : and the 
latter, in early times, was current in Greece; 
where I hope to give ample testimony of the 
Amonians settling. He was termed Mclech Pi- 
Adon, and Anac Pi-Adon : but the Greeks out 
of Pi-Adon formed : for it is inconceivable 
how very ignorant they were in respect to their 
antient theology. Hence we read of nxrfuv Am-ac, 
rxdw Zrivo?, ttcuAw Atc.aawvo? j and legends of Trai- 
and of iraifw; who were mere found- 
lings ; whose fathers could never be ascertained, 
though divine honours were paid to the children. 
This often puzzled the mythologies, who could 
not account for tins spurious race. Plutarch 
makes it one of his inquiries to sift out, j 6 Tk o 
n 5 uo\v ratpo; ttxcx XaAxuJ'rjfri ; Pausanias mentions, 

’ AfAp\vxx 7 rxifo'j £uy.o ; : and, in another place, 

Bwjuot ch r£ cifCfAZt^ou'Mv uyvufM, XXI HgUlUt, XXI 

I1AUUN th 0r<rfa xxi 4»«Xn06v. Prom this mistake 
arose so many boy-deities ; among whom were 


'is of Ham El-Ait, they fotmcu Melitta, the name of a foreign 
Deity, more known in Ionia than tti Hellas. 

"' Plutarch: Quarsnoncs Gra*ca:. v. p. 2<)6\ 

7 Pausama*. 1.1. p. S3. Amphilucus was a title of the Sun. 
3S Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 1. *in like manner, Ta^oi rwr «bi 

A vaiXui' Pausanias. 1. y. p. 7ot. 
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even Jupiter and Dionusus : 19 Avrov rov Ai«, ««, 
&iwj<ro» IT adois, v£#f, >\ QioXoyix kx\h. Accord- 

ing to the theology of the Greeks , even Jupiter 
and Dionusus are styled hoys, uml young persons . 
One of the most remarkable passages to this 
puvpose is to be' found in the antiquary above 
quoted; who takes notice of a certain mysterious 
rite performed by the natives of Amphissa, in 
Phoeis. The particular Gods, to whom it was 
performed, were styled Amxtk ttuAu;, +0 Ayovn it 
KXi Tt\iTW <h A pptnruf twv A vxxrm xaAajbuvw Ylziow. 
0*T Mt is 0«wv tmy ot Avx*nq IJasi&f, ou xxrx r xvtx 
tnu HfifAMv. The people of Amphissa perform a 
ceremony in honour of persons styled Anactcs 
Faults, or Royal Roys : but xeho these A nudes 
Paides iccre, is matter of great uncertainty . In 

short, the author could not tell ; nor could the 
piiests afford him any satisfactory information. 
There are many instances in Pausanias of this 
nature ; where divine honours are paid to the 
unknown children of fathers equally unknown. 
Hn odotus tells us, that, when he discoursed 


v ’ ViocUis in PL toms Parmenidein ; Sec Orphic Fragment of 
(u'sner. p. 40(>. 

A twofold reason mnv be given for their hating this character; 
will or 'hewn hereafter. 

lauvimas. I. 10. p. 896. Many instances of this sort are 
t** t>r found in this writer. 
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with the priests of Thebes about the kings whp 
bad reigned in Egypt, they described them to 
him under three denominations, of Gods, of 
heroes, and of men. The last succeeded to .those 
above, and were mere mortals. The manner of 
succession is mentioned in the following words: 

♦' n^/Aiv £x ytyonvxi — xa» oute f? 0£ov, cum tf 

'H^wa avx$r\<rxv ecu ra? (ot Aiyuirrioi). *1 here are many 
strange and contradictory opinions about this 
41 passage; which, if I do not deceive myself, is 
very plain ; and the purport of it this: After the 
fabulous accounts , there had been an uninter- 
rupted succession of Piromis after Piromis : and 
the Egyptians referred none of these to the dy- 
nasties of either the Gods or Heroes , zvho were 
supposed to have first possessed the country. From 
hence I think it is manifest that Pi-romis signifies 
a man. Herodotus, indeed, says, that the mean- 
ing of it was x«Ao? xayaOof, a person oj a fair and 
honourable character : and so it might be taken 
by implication ; as we say of a native of our own 
country, that he is a true and staunch + * English - 


41 Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 143. 

41 See Helari'J, Dissertatio Copt p. 10S. 

Jablonsky Prolegomena in Pantheon Aigyptiacum. p. 38. Also 
Wesselmge. Notes on Herod. 1.2. c. 143. 

4 * This was certainly the meaning ; for Plato, speaking of the 
native Grecians in opposition to other nations, styled BofCzgoi, 
1 
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inan : but the precise meaning is plain from the 
context ; and Piromis certainly meant a man . It 
has this signification in the Coptic : and, in the 
44 Prodromes Copticus of Kircher, IL^i, Piromi, 
is a man ; and seems to imply a native. Pirem 
Racot is an Alexandrine; or, more properly, a 
native of Racotis, called Raschid, and Rosetta. 
Pirem Romi are 45 Romans. 

By means of this prefix we may be led to un- 
derstand what is meant by Paraia in the account 
given by Philo from Sanchoniathon : who says, 
that Cronus had three sons in the region of 
Paraia: 4ft Kywr.QviTAi/ eh xai fv n st^aio. Kfiovw roa<; vccihc, 
Paraia is a variation of PUr-aia; and means liter- 
ally the land of Ur in Chaldea; the region from 
whence anticut writers began the histoiy of man- 
kind. A crocodile by the Egyptians was among 
other names called 47 : and the name is re- 
tained in the Coptic, where it is expressed 4 * Pi- 
Sonchi. 


makes u.s' of the \ery expression : p i» fi t$>), u K u>k. 

it }J Mj»Ji Tit xyx^oi ToXXa v xi rx wr (ox^xfibjt ytrr,. Ill 

ri'.nione. p. }H>. 

14 Ki idier. Prodromu$ Copticus. p. 300 and p. *‘)J. 

Kircher. Prod. p. 003. 

4 ‘ Mncr.ontathon apud Kusrli. Prapp. E*an ). 1. c. 10. p. 37. 
■*' P.imascius: Vita Tsodori, apud Photium. Cod. eexlii. 

41 J.ililousKy ; Pantheon Egypt, v. 2. 1.5. c. 2. p. 70. 
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This prefix is sometimes expressed with an aspi- 
rate. Phi: and as that word signifies a mouth, 
and in a more extensive signification, speech and 
language, it sometimes may cause a little uncer- 
tainty about the meaning. However, in most 
places it is sufficiently plain. Phaethon, a much 
mistaken personage, was an antient title of the 
Sun, a compound of Phi-Ath-On. Bacchus was 
called Phi-Anac by the Mysians, rendered by the 
poets 49 Phanac and Phanaces. Hanes was a title 
of the same Deity, equally reverenced of old, and 
compounded Plf Hanes. It signified the fountain 
of light: and from it was derived Phanes of 
Fgypt: also <paivw, pavsi*, and from Pham 

On, Fanum. In short, these particles occur con- 
tinually in words, which relate to religious rites, 
and the antient adoration of fire. They arc 
generally joined to Ur, by which that element is 
denoted. From IJ’Ur Tor came Praetor and Prae- 
torium, among the Romans: from PTJr-Aitli, 


* 9 Ausonius. Epigram. 30. 

Kirchcr says, that Pi in the Coptic is a prefiv, by which a noun 
is known to be masculine, ami of the singular number: ami that 
Pa is a pronoun possessive. Paroim is Vir meus. It may be so 
in the Coptic : but in antient times Pi, Pa, Phi, were only varia- 
tions of the same article: and wcic indifferently put beloie all 
names: of which I ba\e given maay instances. See Prodromus. 
Copt. p. 303. 
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Purathi and Puratheia among the Asiatics. From 
P'Ur-tan, vf-jrawt, and irfvTamot, among the Greeks 
of Hellas : in which Prutaneia theie were of old 
sacred hearths, and a perpetual fire. The anticnt 
name of Latian Jupiter was P ur, by length of 
time changed to Piicr. He was the Deity of fire ; 
and his ministers were styled Pueri : and because 
many of them were handsome youths selected for 
that office, Puer came at length to signify any 
young person. Some of the Romans would ex- 
plain this title away, as if it referred to Jupiter’s 
childhood : but the history of the place will shew 
that it had no such relation. It was a proper 
name, and retained particularly among the people 
of Pneneste. They had undoubtedly been ad- 
dicted to the rites of fire; Tor their city was said 
to have been built by Cieculus, the son of Vulcan, 
who was found in the Inidst of fire: 

10 Vulcano genitum pecora inter agrestia Regem, 
Inventumque focis. 

They called their chief God Pur: and dealt 
particularly in divination by lots, termed of old 
Cicero takes notice of this custom of 
divination at Pneneste; and describes the manner, 


Virgil. /Eneul. 1 . 7 . 679. 
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as well as the place: but gives into the common 
mistake, that the Purim related to Jupiter's child- 
hood. He says, that the place, where the process 
was carried on, was a sacred inclosure, is est 
hodie locus septus, religiose propter J ovis Pueri, 
qui lactens cum Junone in gremio Fortuncc mam- 
mam appetens, castissime colitur a Matribus. This 
manner of diviuation was of Chaldaie original, 
and brought from Babylonia to Pneneste. It is 
mentioned in Esther, c. 3. v. 7. They cast Pur 
before Hainan, that he might know the success of 
his purposes against the Jews. Wherefore they 
call these days Purim after the name of Pur s \ 
c. 9. v. 26. The same lots of divination being 
used at Prseneste was the occasion of the God 
being called Jupiter Pur. This in aftertimes was 
changed to Puer : whence we find inscriptions, 
which mention him under that name; and at. 
the same time take notice of the custom, which 
prevailed in his temple. Inscriptions Jovi puero, 
and Fortune Piimigenice Jovis 5J Pueri are to he 
found in Gruter. One is very particular. , 


,l Cicero de Divinatione. 1. 2. 

%l See also v. 28, 2y, 3 1 , and 32. 
w Gruter. Inscript. Ixxvi. n.6. 
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* Fortune Priniigenia? Jovis Pueri D. D, 

Ex SORTE compos factus 
Nothus Ruficana) 

L. P. Flotilla. 

That this word Puer was originally Pur may be 
proved from a well known passage in Lucretius: 

55 Puri sffipe lacum propter ac dolia curva 

Somno dcvincti credunt sc attollcre vestem. 

* 

Many instances, were it necessary, might be 
brought to this purpose. It was a name originalh 
given to the priests of the Deity who were named 
from the Chaldaic Tltf, Ur: and by the antient 
Latinos were called Puri. At Prameste the name 
was particularly kept lip on account of this divi- 
nation by 56 lots. These by the Antonians were 


M Ibid, l.vwi n 7 

BOXO DKO 
PIERO POS 

i*o no. 

t-'iutcr. Insanp. p. Iwwm, n. ]... 

Liu 1 lO’JO. 

5j l'loptTiius alludes to the snme circumstance . 

Nam quid Pracnestis dubius, O Cjnthia, jorto*' 

Quid pet is .Ea;i mania Tdogom ? ]. •». deg. 32 . v. 3. 
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styled Purim, being attended with ceremonies by 
lire; and supposed to be effected through the in- 
fluence of the Deity. Prameste seems to be a 
compound of Puren Esta, the lots of Esta, the 
Deity of fire. 

These are terms, which seem continually to 
occur in the antient Amonian history : out of 
these most names are compounded ; and into these 
they are easily resolvable. There are some few 
more, which might perhaps be very properly in- 
troduced : but I am unwilling to trespass too far, 
especially as they* may be easily taken notice of in 
the course of this work. I could wish that my 
learned readers would afford me so far credit, as 
to defer passing a general sentence, till they have 
perused the whole : for much light will accrue ; 
and fresh evidence be accumulated in the course of 
our procedure. A history of •the lites and re- 
ligion, in which tlie.se terms are contained, will he 
given; also of the times, when they weie intro- 
duced ; and of the people, by whom they weie 
diffused so widely. Many positions, which may 
appear doubtful, when they aic liist premised, 


What in the book of Hou r is stsled Pinnii, the seventy ifiiido:, 
^ c. 9 . v. 29. The clays ot Pnom weie staled — 'IV, 

avrvf 111 C. 10. 'i lie .uldl tliineM 1 

Urjeca mention — rr,y v^oxnutty »n- i, : thread 
and from PXr and l’t,'( 1 , imi > 
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will, I hope, he abundantly proved, before we 
come to the close. In icspect to the etymologies, 
which I have already offered and considered, I 
have all along annexed the histories of the persons 
and places spoken of, in order to ascertain my 
opinion concerning them. But the chief proof, as 
I have before said, will result from the whole; 
from an uniform series of evidence, supported by a 
fair and uninterrupted analogy. 
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AS IT HAS BEEN TOO GENERALLY HANDLED. 


AAA<x Ofoi ruv fxtt fxxvinv aviTgEipart y\u<r<rri ; t 
Ex f' «<rt«v rojtxarwv xxQotfw o^irtucrxrt mryny. 
Kau <rt, TroAujuvrjfr), AiuxwAm t rx^hvt y fnoufrce, 
Avro/xaj, wv fop? ir»v tQnixEfiowtv axany. 

fTfw,7r« 7ra^’ «u<rf|3»»i? fAfltxtr’ wnyiov a^a. 

Empedocles. 


It may appear invidious to call to account 
men of learning, who have gone before me in 
inquiries of this nature, and to point out defects 
in their writings: but it is a task which I must, 
in some degree, take in hand, as the best writers 
have, in my opinion, failed fundamentally in 
these researches. Many, in the wautonness of 
their fancy, have yielded to the most idle sur- 
mises; and this to a degree' of licentiousness, for 
which no learning nor ingenuity can atone. It is 
therefore so far from being injurious, that it ap- 
pears absolutely necessary to point out the path 
yol. i. m 
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they took, and the nature of their failure ; and 
this, that their authority may not give a sanction 
to their mistakes; but, on the contrary, if my 
method should appear more plausible, or more 
certain, that the superiority may be seen upon 
comparing ; and be proved fiorn the contrast. 

The Grecians were so prepossessed with a 
notion of their own excellence and antiquity, that 
they supposed every antient tradition to have 
proceeded from themselves. Hence their mytho- 
logy is founded upon the grossest mistakes : a-* 
all extraneous history, and every foreign term, b 
supposed by them to have been of Grecian ori- 
ginal. Many of their learned writers had hern 
abroad; and knew how idle the pretensions m 
their countrymen were. Plato in particular saw 
the fallacy of their claim. He confesses it nioit 
than once : yet in this article nobody was moie 
infatuated. His Cratylus is made up of a nuK 
absurd system of etymology. 57 Herodotus ex- 
pressly says, that the Gods of Greece came in great 
measure from Egypt. Yet Socrates is by Plate 
in this treatise made to derive Artemis from 
T3 asriu!?, mtegritas : Poseidon from von Jte-p**. 


” Herodotus. 1. c. 4. and 1. c. 52. 

T Tf iTJt 0i lloAAy tirtOorro (o» :x t t ; 

Aj> i srrw axmtfAux Tot unpotTSt tup Qimt, 
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fetters to the feet : Hestia from substance 
and essence : Demeter, from hiowa. w? dis- 
tributing as a mother: Pallas from * aAXnv, to 
vibrate, or dance: Ares, Mars, from mas- 
culum, ct virile: and the word Theos, God, un- 
doubtedly the Theuth of Egypt, from 9mu, to 
run 5 *. Innumerable derivations of this nature 
are to he found in Aristotle, Plato, 59 Heraclides 
Ponticus, and other Greek writers. There is st 
maxim laid down by the scholiast upon Dionysius; 
which I shall have occasion often to mention. 

J to oci/uu, o y EXArjwx**' 


s So &xi yu* from AfroMoo from yoy.ov *oAi)<r»f Aucwftx; 

quasi AJawao? from and ©»«?. and coo? irom o«<rG«». 
quaM xfo, y xo f«f. Tr>9vy, to rfovyt m — with many more. Plato in 
t’iat\lo. 

A^ptus to Eustatb. in Odyss. 1. 4. 

p. 1 k09. 

Poseidon, 9ro»y>T» «»^». Tisiphone, Tutu* Athene quasi 
Hecate from tK«To» centum. Saturnus, quasi sarccr, 
« 4 ;. See Heraclides Poniicus, and Fulgent ii Mythoiogm. 

See the Etymologies also ot Mucrobtus. Saturnalia. I. 1. C. l7> 
l>- 189. 

Mw«r quasi Ly a wn. Plutarch de Fraterno Amorc. 2 
p 480. A*’ im»*> xod fahalth$\ar. 

n»i to irm<rt $*mi? r* yatrtia. Plutarch. Agis find 
C'leomcnea. v. 2. p. 799- 

° Eustathius ok Dionysius : vt^uvnr-ic. 

I t Josephus recto observat, Graecis scriptonbus id in more 
est. ut pcrejjnna, cl birbara no mina, quant urn iiffct, ad Gitecarn 
M 2 
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tropoXoyizv avm. If the term be foreign, it U 
tile to have recourse to Greece for a solution. It 
is a plain and golden rule, posterior in time 
to the writers above, which, however, common 
sense might have led them to have anticipated, 
and followed : but it was not in their nature. 
The person who gave the advice was a Greek, 
and could not for his life abide by it. It is true, 
that Socrates is made to say something very like 
the above. 61 Ewow ot» iroAAa oi *EXXmt ovopxrx, 
xAAcc; Tf xxi ot vx o tok Bdi^Ca^oiff oixxmf, xxgx rwi> 

BxfGctfw uXifpxcri tt Tiff rxvrx xxtx th* 

"EAAijwxijv pwvw, u; foixoTWff xhtxi, xXXx pin xxr (Xtivw, 
i£ iff to ovopx ruy^ayfi ov, oi <r9a on xxogot xv. I d)H 

very sensible that the Grecians in general , and 
especially those who arc subjects to foreigners, hare 
received into their language many erotic terms : 


formam cmolliant : sic illis Ar Moabitaruin eat Botsra, 

Bvpcra ; Akis, Ay^«< ; Astartc, Arfoxfw > i°rrcns Kison, Xn^appi 
t*» Ki^crur; torreus Kedron, XHpapfa rut ct talia *?<>■ 

Bochart. Gcog. Sacra. 1.2. c. 15. p. 111. 

We arc much indebted to the learned lather Thcophilus of 
Antioch: he hud great knowledge; yet could not help giving 
way to this epidemical weakness. He mentions Noah as the same 
•- Deucalion, which name was gi\en him from calling people t« 
.v.’htoousnoss: he used to say, Stvrt x<*A*» vpa< o hot ; and from 
acnce. it seems, he was called Deucalion. Ad Antul. 1. 3. 

'* 4'luto in Crotylo. p. -\Ofk 
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if any person should be led to seek for their ana- 
logy or meaning in the Greek tongue , and not m 
the language from xvhence they proceeded \ he would 
be grievously puzzled Who would think, when 
Plato attributed to Socrates this knowledge, that 
he would make him continually act in contradic- 
tion to it ? Or that other 61 writers, when this 
plain truth was acknowledged, should deviate so 
shamefully ? that we should in after times be told, 
that Tarsus, the antient city in Cilicia, was de- 
nominated from TKorcf, a foot: that the river 
Nile signified w Av? : and that Gader iu Spain 
was r«? tfA. 

The antients, in all their etymologies, were 
guided solely by the ear : in this they have been 
implicitly copied by the moderns. Inquire of 
Heinsius, whence Thebes, that antient city in 
upper Egypt, was named ; and he will tell you 
from am, Teba, bl stetit : or ask the good bishop 
Cumberland why Nineve was so called ? and he 
will answer, from Schindler, that it was a com- 
pound of 6+ Nin-Nau, rro n a son inhabited . But 


Suidos, Stcphanus, Etymolog. Eustathius, &c. 

So Coptus in Egypt, from xorrm. 

63 See Callimachus, vol. 2. Spanheim’s not. in Ilymn. in Del. 
87. p. 438. 

Cumberland’s Origines. p. l65. so he derives Goshen m the 
l^nd of Egypt from a shower of rain. See Sanchon. p. 3()4. 
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is it credible, or indeed possible, for these cities 
to have been named from terms so vague, casual, 
and indeterminate ; which seem to have so little 
relation to the places to which they are appro- 
priated, or to any places at all ? The history of 
the Chaldeans is of great consequence ; and one 
would be glad to know their original. They are 
properly called Chasdim ; and are, very justly, 
thought to have been the first constituted nation 
upon earth. It is said of the patriarch Abraham, 
that he came from the city Ur of the Chasdim. 
Whence had they their name? The learned Hyde 
will 65 answer, that it was from Chesed, their 
ancestor. Who was Chesed ? He was the fourth 
son of Nahor, who lived in Aram, the upper 
region of Mesopotamia. Is it said in history that 
fee was the father of this people ? There is no 
mention made of it. Is it said that he was ever 
in Chaldea? No. I3 there the least reason to 
think that he hail any acquaintance with that 
country ? We have no grounds to suppose it Is 
there any reason to think that this people, men- 
tioned repeatedly as prior to him by ages, were 
in reality constituted after him ? None. What, 
nu n, has induced writers to suppose that he was 
the lather of this people? Because Chesed and 


ILdefc Religion vetsrara Persarum. c.Q. p.75. 
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Chasdim have a remote similitude in sound. And 
is this the whole ? Absolutely all that is or can 
be alleged for this notion. And as the Chasdim 
are mentioned some ages before the birth of 
Chcsed, some would have the passage to be 
introduced prolepticallv ; others suppose it ah. 
interpolation, and would strike it out of the sa- 
cred text: so far does whim 'get the better of 
judgment, that even the written word is not safe. 
The whole history of Chesed is this : About fifty 
years after the patriarch Abraham had left his 
brother Nalior at Haran in Aramea, he received 
intelligence that Nahor had in that interval been 
blessed with children. 66 It was told Abraham , 
behold Mil call, she also hath borne children to thy 
brother Nahor ; Huz, Buz, Kcmuel, and Chesed: 
of these Chesed was the fourth. There occurs not 
a word more concerning him. 

It is moreover to be observed, that these ety- 
mologists differ greatly from one another in their 
conceptions ; so that an unexperienced reader 
knows not whom to follow. Some deduce all 
from the Hebrew ; others call in to their assis- 
tance the Arabic and the Coptic, or whatever 
tongue or dialect makes most for their purpose. 
The author of the Universal History, speaking of 
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the Moabitisli Idol Chemosh, tells ms, 67 that many 
make it come from the verb WD, masha&h , to feel:, 
but Dr. Hyde derives it from the Arabic , A'ta. 

which signifies gnats , ( though in . the par- 
ticular dialect of the tribe Hodail) supposing it 
to have been an astronomical talisman in the figure 
of a gnat :~~a?id Le Clerc , who takes this idol for 
the Sun, from Comosha, a root, in the same tongue , 
signifying to be swift There is the same variety 
of sentiment about Silenus, the companion of 
Bacchus. 68 Bochart derives his name from Silan, 
and supposes him to have been the same as 
Shiloh, the Messias. Sandford makes him to be 
Balaam, the false prophet. 69 Huetius maintains 
that he was assuredly Moses. It is not uncommon 
to find even in the same writer great uncertainty: 
wc have sometimes two, sometimes three, etymo- 
logies presented together of the same word : two 
out of the three must be groundless, and the third 
not a whit better: otherwise, the author would 
have given it the preference, and set the other 
two aside. An example to this purpose we have 
in the etymology of Harnesses, as it is explained 


” Uinu'rsul History, vol. 1. b. 1. p. 286. notes. ' 

' ; Boeiiurt. Geoszrnph. Sacra. 1.1. c. 18. p. ±43, 
S.ukKokJ de desccitsu Cbusti. 1. 1. 21. 

See Cali's Court of the Gentiles, vol. 1. b, 2. C, 6. p. 6s. 
Iluetnis. Deni oust. p. 1J8, 
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in the 79 Hebrew Onomasticum. Ramesses, toni- 
truum vel exprobratio tine©; aut malum delens 
sive dissolvens ; vel confractionem dissolvens, aut 
confractus a tineft — civitas in extremis finibus 
fgypti. A similar interpretation is given of 
Berodach, a king of Babylon. Berodach: ereans 
contritionem, vel eiectio interitus, aut filius 
interitus, vel vaporis tui ; sive frumentum ; vel 
puritas nubis, vel vapoiis tui, Rex Baby- 
lon i©. 

It must be acknowledged of Boehart, that the 
system upon which he has proceeded is the most 
plausible of any ; and he has shewn infinite in- 
genuity and learning. He every where tries to 
support his etymologies by some history of the 
place concerning which he treats. But the mis- 
fortune is, that the names of places which seem 
to be original, and of high antiquity, are too 
often deduced by him from circumstances of later 
date ; from events in after ages. The histories 
to which he appeals were probably not known 
when the country, or island, received its name. 
He likewise allows himself a great latitude in 
forming his derivations; for, to make his terms 
accord, he has recourse, not only to the Phenician 


70 Hebnfia, Chaldea, &c. nomina virorum, muheruin, popu- 
*rura— Aatverpi*, l.db5, Hauun. 
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language, which he supposes to have been a dia- 
lect of the Hebrew; but to the Arabian, Chaldaic, 
and Syriac, according as his occasions require. 
It happens to him often to make use of a verb' for 
a radix, which has many variations and different 
significations: but, at this rate, we may form a 
similitude between terms the most dissimilar. 
For, take a word in any language, which admits 
of many inflexions and variations, and, after we 
have made it undergo all its evolutions, it will be 
hard if it does not in some degree approximate. 
But, to say the truth, he many times does not 
seem to arrive even at this: for, after he has 
analysed the premises with great labour, we often 
find the supposed resemblance too vague and 
remote to be admitted ; and the whole is effected 
with a great strain and force upon history before 
he brings matters to a seeming coincidence. The 
Cyclops are by the best writers placed in Sicily, 
near Mount 71 ./Etna, in the country of the Lcon- 
tini, called of old Xuthia ; but Bochart removes 
them to the south-west point of the island. This 
he supposes to have been called Lelub, AAvpxw, 
from being opposite to Libya ; and, as the pro- 
montory was so named, it is, he thinks, probable 


1 Pliny. 1. 3. c. 8. 

Vtna, qu.T C\clop;is otim tulit. 1. ?• v. 7 


o 
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that the sea below was styled Chec Lelab, or 
Sinus Lebub: and, as the Cyclops lived here- 
abouts, they were from hence denominated Chec- 
lelub, and Chec-lub, out of which the Greeks 
formed 71 KdcAwttk. He derives the Siculi first 
from 7 * seelui, perfection; and afterwards from, 
twa, Escol, pronounced, according to the Sy- 
riac, Sigol, a bunch of grapes. He deduces the 
Sicani from OT, 74 Saean, near, because they were 
near their next neighbours ; in other words, on 
account of their being next to the Paeni. Sicani, 
qui Siculorum Poenis proximi. " Put, according 
to the best accounts, the Sicani were the most 
antic nt people of any in these parts. They set- 
tled in Sicily before the foundation of Carthage; 
and could not have been named from any such 
vicinity. In short, Boehart, in most of hia 
dei ivati ons, refers to circumstances too general; 
which might be adapted to one place as well as 
to another. He looks upon the names of places, 
and of people, rather' as by-names, and chance 
appellations, than original maiks of distinction ; 
and supposes them to have been founded upon 
some subsequent history. Whereas they were, 


71 Boehart. Geog. Sacra. 1.1. c. 30. p. M>0. 
u Ibidem, p. 565, 56’0'. n 

4 Ibidem, p, 505, 5t*0'. 
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most of them, original terms of '.high antiquity, 
imported and assumed by the people themselves, 
and not imposed by others. 

How very casual and indeterminate the refe- 
rences were by which this learned man was in- 
duced to form his etymologies, let the reader 
judge from the samples below. These were taken, 
for the most part, from his accounts of the Gre- 
cian islands; not industriously picked out; but 
as they casually presented, themselves upon turn- 
ing over the hook. He derives 75 Delos from Sn, 
Dahal timer. 76 Cynthus, from IDJn, Chanat, in 
lucem edere. 77 Naxos, from niesa, sacrificium ; 
or else from niesa, opes. 78 Gyarus, from aebar, 
softened to acuar, a mouse ; for the island was 
once infested with mice. 79 Pontus, in Asia Mi- 
nor, from botno, a pistachio nut. 80 Icaria, 
from icar, pastmes : but he adds, tamen alia 
ctymologia ommit, qumn lniic pnefero HD \s', 
Jeaure, sive insula piscium. 81 Chaleis, in Eubca, 
fiom Chelra, ditisin. 81 Seriphus, from resipb, 


P»ui I'.nt, Grog. S.icr.i. 1. J. p. 40tf 
’* Ibidrm. 77 P. 4-10. 

' P. 1 L> r. 388. 

w P.381 " P.435. 

; P 5! 4 
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and resipho, lapidibus stratum. *’ Patmos,' from 
DTOOO, batrnos, terebinthus ; for trees of this sort, 
he says, grew in the Cyclades. But Patmos was 
not one of the Cyclades : it was an Asiatic island, 
at a considerable distance. 84 Tencdos is deduced 
from Tin Edom, red earth : for there were pot- 
ters in the island, and the earth was probably 
red. 8s Cythnus, from katnuth, parvitas; or else 
from gubna, or guphno, cheese ; because 
the next island was famous for that commodity : 
Ut ut enim Cythnius caseus proprie non dicatur, 
qui e Cythno non est, tamen reccpta naTa^o-u 
Cythnius dici potuit caseus a vicinA. Ceo. lie 
supposes Egypt to have been denominated from 
Mazor, an artificial fortress ; and the reason he 
gives, is, because it was naturally secure. What- 
ever may have been the purport of the term, 
Miziaim was a very antient and original name, 
and could have no reference to these after-con- 
siderations. The author of the Onomasticum, 
therefore, differs from him, and has tried to 
mend the matter. He allows that the people, 
and country, were denominated from Mazor, but 


Dochart. (Jeog. Sacra. I I. p. 'J81. 
44 P. 385. 

15 P. 40S. or from Mazor, angu.sti*. 
*'■' lbulcin. p. 258. 
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in a different acceptation: from Mazor, which 
signified, the double pressure of a mother on each 
side 87 , pressionem matris geminam, i. e. ab utr&que 
parte. Upon which the learned Michaelis ob- 
serves — 88 quo etymo vix aliud veri dissimilius 
lingi potest. 

In the theology of the Greeks arc many antient 
terms, which learned men have tried to analyse, 
and define. But they seem to have failed here too 
by proceeding upon those fallacious principles, of 
which I have above complained. In short, they 
seldom go deep enough in their inquiries; nor 
consider the true character of the personage, 
which they would decypher. It is said of the God 
Vulcan, that he was the same as Tukalcain, men- 
tioned Genesis, c. 4. v. 22 : and it is a notion fol- 
lowed by many writers : and among others by 
Gale. ** First as to the name (says this learned 
man) Vosshts, deldolat. 1, 1. c. 36, shews us, that 
lukanus is the same as Tubaicainus , only by a 
wonted, and easy mutation of B into F, and casting 
away a syllable. And he afterwards affects to 
prove from Diodorus Siculu.% that the art and 
office of Vulcan exactly conespondcd to the cha- 


NtViOSi;* On >ni«t>tR’ou 

Michaels ilc.'Him tie ^rapfiuc Hebneor. E\ten 

1 *iS. 
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racter of Tubalcain, 90 who was an instructor of 
ever if artificer in brass and iron . Upon the same 
principles Philo Biblius speaking of Chrusor, a 
person of great antiquity, who first built a ship, 
and navigated the seas; who also first taught 
husbandry, and hunting, supposes him to have 
been Vulcan ; because it is farther said of him, 
91 that he first manufactured iron. From this 
partial resemblance to Vulcan or Hophastus, 
Bochart is induced to derive his name from 71# t£TD, 
Chores Ur, an artilicer in 9 *fire. These learned 
men do not consider, that though the name, to 
which they refer, be antient, and oriental, yet the 
character, and attributes, are comparatively mo- 
dern, having been introduced from another 
quarter. Vulcan the blacksmith, who was tin> 
master of the Cyclops, and ibiged iron in Mount 
;Ktna, was a character familiar to the Creeks, and 
Romans. But this Deity among the Egyptians, 
and Babylonians, had nothing similar to this 
description. They esteemed Vulcan as the chief 
of the Coils the same as the Sun : and his name is 
a sacred title, compounded of Baal -('alien, Beltis 
sanctus. ul Prince ps; equivalent to Orus, or 
Osiris. If the name were of a different original, 


s0 Genesis. c. t. v. 

v Plnlo npud rnsebiuin. Pia’p. Evan. I. i . c. 10. 
IJediart. Geograph. ISatru. i. 2. c. 2. p. 700. 
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yet it would be idle to seek for an etymology 
founded on later conceptions, and deduced from 
properties not originally inherent in the personage. 
According to 9i tlermapion he was looked upon as 
the source of all divinity, and in consequence of 
it the inscription upon the portal of the temple at 
Heliopolis was ru flar^. To Vulcan 

the Father oj the Gods . In short, they who first 
appropriated the name of Vulcan to their Deity, 
had no notion of his being an artificer in brass or 
iron : or an artificer in any degree. -Hence we 
must be cautious in forming ideas of the antient 
theology of nations from the current notions of 
the Greeks, and Romans; and more especially 
from the descriptions of their poets. Polytheism, 
originally vile, and unwarrantable, was rendered 
ten times more base by coming through their 
hands. To instance in one particular: among all 
the daemon herd what one is there of a form, and 
character, so odious, and contemptible as Priapus ? 
an obscure ill-formed Deity, who was ridiculed 
and dishonoured by his very votaries. His 
hideous figure was made use of only as a bugbear 
to frighten children; and to drive the biids from 
tutit trees; with whose filth he was generally 


v ’ Muicvllinus I. c. 15. Ifc was also called Eloiis. EA*o,-, 
HcsncIi. The La tine title of Mulcibcr 
a cum pound ol Melcch Abcr, ltcx, Parens juris. 

1 
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besmeared. Yet this contemptible "'God, this 
scarecrow in a garden, was held in high repute at 
Lampsacus, and esteemed the same as 94 Dionusus. 
Jlc was likewise by the Egyptians reverenced as 
the principal God; no other than the Chaldaic 
Aur, the same as Orus and Apis : whose rites 
were particularly solemn. It was from hence that 
he had his name : for Priapus of Greece is only a 
compound of Peor-Apis among the Egyptians. 
He was sometimes styled Peor singly; also Baal 
Poor; the same with whose rites the Israelites arc 
so often * upbraided. His temples likewise are 
mentioned, which are styled Beth Peor. In short, 
this wretched divinity of the Romans was looked 
upon by others as the soul of the world : the first 
principle, which brought all things into light, and 
being, ^ftpnrrot q xor/uof, r\ o xfotrut avrn A oyof. 
The authdr of the Orphic hymns styles him 

n^wToyom — yt n<ftv pzxxgw, r xu^uttm. 1 IlC 

first born of the world, from whom all the humor - 


vafx A*h^olxkkh<i o Ityarof, o atTo? rw Aio tvo-u. 
Athciueus. I. 1. p. .'30. 

To ayat^fxa. llpnirw, rw xa» AiyMTTiOlf. Suulas. 

^ Numbers, c. Q j. v. 3. Deuteronomy, c. 4. v. 3. Joshua. 
17. 

Kirclier derives Priapus from no "OtfS, Pehorpeb, os nuditalis, 
Phurnutusdc naturu Deorum. c. 17. p* CO.S. 

' * Orpine Ilvmn 5. to Prologonus, the same as Phanej, and 
Viiapus. Sec verse 10. 
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tals, and mortals nfcre descended . This is a cha- 
racter, which will hereafter be found to agree well 
with Dionusus. Phurnutus supposes Priapus to 
have been the same as Pan, the shepherd God : 
who was equally degraded, and misrepresented on 
one hand, and as highly reverenced on the other. 

y ak outo5 /. ou 0 n^itjTro? £t»), xaO’ ov it^oekhv 
ia Trotura.' ruv a^stiuiv S' P rob(lbly*pQH 

is no other than the God Priapus , Ay m; 
all things were brought into light. They are both 
Deities of high 100 antiquity. Yet the one was 
degraded to a filthy monster ; and of the other 
they made a scarecrow. 


w Phurnutus. c. 17 . p. 204. 

100 Tla^ AiyuvTtoun Se Tlut fj.tr a^^enoruToS t ttai ruv oxtv Tfc 
trqtiTv* Xiyofimut ©i u». Herodotus. I. 2. c, 145. 

Alb«u Julur Inscriptio. 

P1UKPO # 

PANTIIEO. 

G ruter. v* I. p. xcv. n. 1. 
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m\ai vvxtq ; ti, xa» n/AaToc, u<ri xtXsv&av. 

Parmenides. 

It may be proper to take some previous notice 
of those writers, to whose assistance we must par- 
ticularly have recourse ; and whose evidence may 
be most depended upon, in disquisitions of tins 
nature. All knowledge of Gentile antiquity must 
be derived to us through the hands of the Gre- 
cians : and there is not of them a single writer, 
to whom we may not be indebted for some ad- 
vantage. The lielliulians, however, from whom 
we might expect most light, are to be admitted 
with the greatest caution. They were a bigotted 
people, highly prejudiced in their own favour; 
and so devoted to idle tradition, that no argu- 
ments could wean them from their folly. Hence 
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the surest resources' are from’ Greeks of ofher 
countries. Among the Poets,’ Lycophron, Calli- 
machus, and Apollonius Rhodius are principally 
to be esteemed, JTiciasf of these was a native of 
%ypti and the other two lived there, and have 
continual allusions to the antiquities of that 
country. Homer likewise abounds with a deal 
of mysterious lore, borrowed from the antient 
Amonian theology ; with which his commentators 
have been often embarrassed. To these may be 
added such Greek writers of later date, who were 
cither not born in Hellas, or were not so deeply 
tinctured with the vanity of that country. Much 
light may be also obtained from those learned 
men, by whom the Scholia were written, which 
are annexed to the works of the Poets above- 
mentioned, Nonnus too, who wrote the Dio- 
nysiaea, is not to be neglected. He was a native 
of Panopolis in Egypt, * Ex T\mq$ rr, ; A jyuTTTS 
yi ymptm ; and bad opportunity of collecting 
many antient traditions, and fragments of myste- 
rious history, which never were known in Greece. 
To these may be added Pofyhyry, Proclus, and 
.lamblichus, who professedly treat of Egyptian 
learning. The Isis and Osiris -of PliUarch may 
be admitted with proper circumspection. It may 


1 Agaihias. 1.4. p. 133. 
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be said; that ^tKe whole is still an enigma: and I 
must confers that it is : but>we receive it more 
copiously exemplified; and more clearly defined ; 
and it must necessarily be more genuine, by being 
nearer the fountain head : so that by comparing, 
and adjusting the various parts, we are more 
likely to arrive at a solution of the hidden purport. 
But the great resource of all is to be found among 
the later antiquaries and historians. Many of 
these are writers of high rank ; particularly Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, and Pausanias, on the Gentile 
part: and of the fathers, Theophilus, Tatianus 
Athenagoras, Clemens, Origenes, Eusebius, Theo- 
doretus,- Syncellus; and the compiler of the Fasti 
Siculi, otherwise called Chronicon Paschule. 
Most of these were either of Egypt or Asia. They 
had a real taste for antiquity ; and lived at a time 
when some insight could be obtained : for till the 
Roman Empire was fqjly established, and every 
province in a state of tranquillity, little light could 
he procured from those countries, whence the 
mythology of Greece was derived. The native 
Helladians were very limited in their knowledge. 
They had taken in the gross whatever was handed 
down by tradition ; and assumed to themselves 
every history, which was imported. They more- 
over held every nation but their own as barbarous; 
so that their insuperable vanity rendered it im- 
possible for them to make any great advances in 
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historical knowledge. But the waiters wjioip I 
just now mentioned, either had jtpt* these preju- 
dices; or lived at a time when they were greatly 
subsided. They condescended to quote innu- 
merable authors, and some of great antiquity; to 
whom the pride of Greece would never have ap- 
pealed. I had once much talk upon this subject 
with a learned friend, since lost to the world, 
who could ill brook that Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, should be discarded for Clemens, 
Origen, or -Kruse bins ; and that Lysias and De- 
ntosthencs should give wpy to Libanius and 
Aristides. The name of Tzetzes, or Eustathius, 
he could not bear. To all which I repeatedly 
made answer; that it was by no mdans my inten- 
tion to set aside any of the writers, he mentioned : 
whose merits, as far as they extended,, I held in 
great veneration. ‘ On the contrary, I should have 
recourse to their assistance, as far as it would 
carry me : But I must at the #me time take upon 
me to weigh those merits; and see wjiereia they 
consisted ; and to what degree they*, were to be 
trusted. Tli£ .Helladians were much to be ad- 
mired for the smoothness of their peiiods, and a 
happy collocation of their terms. Thejj shewed 
a guat propriety of diction; and a beautiful 
arrangement of their ideas: and the whole was 
attended with a rhythm, and harmony, no where 
ebe to be found. But they were at the same time 
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under violent prejudices : and the subject matter 
of which they treated, was in general so brief, 
and limited, that very little could be obtained 
from it towards the history of other countries, or 
a knowledge of antient times. Even in respect 
to their own affairs, whatever light had been 
derived to them, was so perverted, and came 
through so dim a medium, that it is difficult to 
make use of it to any determinate and salutary 
purpose. Yet the beauty of their composition 
has been attended with w onderful a influence. 
Many have been so far captivated by this magic, 
as to give an implicit credence to all that has been 
transmitted; and to sacrifice their judgment to 
the pleasures of the fancy. 

It may be said, that the writers, to whom I 
chiefly" appeal, are, in great measure, dry and 
artless, without any grace and ornament to re- 
commend them. They were likewise posterior to 
the Helladians; consequently farther removed 
from the times of* which they treat. To the first 
objection I answer, that the most dry and artless 
Jilstoi ians/^pre, in general, the most authentic. 
They who colour and embellish, have the least 
regard for the truth. In respect to prioiity, it is 


* Sec Theophiius ad Autolycum. 1. 2. p. 357* 
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a specious claim ; but attended with no validity, 
When a gradual darkness has been overspreading 
the world, it requires as much time to emerge 
from the cloud, as there passed when we were 
sinking into it : so that they who come later may 
enjoy a greater portion of light, than those who 
preceded them by ages. Besides, it is to be 
considered, that the' writers, to whom I chiefly 
appeal, lived in parts 6f the world which gave 
them great advantages. The whole theology of 
Greece was derived from the east. We cannot 
therefore but in reason suppose, that Clemens of 
Alexandria, Eusebius of “Cajsarea, Tatianus of 
Assyria, Lucianus of - Samosata, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Porphyry of Syria, Proclus - of * Lycia, 
Philo of Bibliis, Strabo of Amasa, Pausanias of 
Cappadocia, Eratosthenes of Cyfene, must know 
more upon this subject than any native Helladian. 
The like may be said of Diodorus, Josephus, 
Cedrenus, Syncellus, Zonaras, Eustathius: and 
numberless more. These had’tbe archives of an- 
tient * temples, to which they 'COtftcbapply : and 
had traditions more genuine than*fevcr reached 
Greece. And though they were posterior them* 


7 Vo PJiiIo Biblius apud Euseb. P. E. 1. l. c. JO. p. 32. Ho 
p>f »»]<>!!:> applying to a great number of authors, m Phenicia. 
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selves, they appear, tp authors far prbr to any 
Kelladians: aid- their works are crowded with 

’ \ ! > l 

extracts from :tne most curiojus and the most 
antient 4 histories. Such, were the writings of 
Sanchomathon, Berosu8,;Nicholaus Damascenus, 
Mocus, Mnaseas, Hieronj'rous iEgyptius, Apion, 
Manethon : from whom Abydenus, Apollodorus, 
Asciepiades, Artapanus,' ; PhiJastrius, borrowed 
largely. We are beholden / to Clemens 5 , and 
Eusebius, for many evidences froip writers, long 
since lost; even Eustathius and Tzetzes have re- 
sources, which are npw no more. 

It must be after all confessed, that those, who 
preceded, had many opportunities of information, 
had they been willing to have been informed. It 
is said, both of Pythagoras and Solon, that they 
resided for some time iu Egypt : where the 
former was instructed by* a Son-cheu, or priest of 
the Sun. But I , could never hear of any great 
good that was the consequence of his travels. 
Thus much is certain ; that whatever knowledge 
he may* have ^picked up in other parts, he got 
nothing .f^bththe Grecians. They, who pre- . 
pended tfriost to wisdom, were the most destitute 


4 IToAAr,y vA«», «%• EAArja-i., 

Philo aputl Euscb. P. Evang. 1. 1. c, ix, p. 32. 

5 Clemens Alexandunus Strom. 1. 1. p. 350. 
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of the blessing, *' *' : AY*£'jr<jtf aAHp, 

t pwv TTUfX rw rt$u£*1&)favw )i%jw iui^V, f’cVta 

x«i xn^ioc ; Aik 1 ; 33 tilth' theology \ya* 

before very obscure, henlrevVGver it a mystw ioui 
veil to make it tenfold darker. The chief of the 
intelligence transmitted by Solon from Egypt 
contained a satire upon hisown country; Jfe 
was told by an aijtitmt: 7 priest, * tbajp* the Grecians 
' were children in Science : that they were utterly 
ignorant of thc^nytholo^ of other nations ; and 
did not understand their own. Eudoxus likewise 
, and Plato werfe. in. Egypt ; and are .said to have 
resided there some tiine; yet very few: things of 
moment have* been transmitted, by thjem. 'Plato 
had great opportunities of rectifying the' history 
and mythology of Greece : but after all his ad- 
vantages he is accused of trifling shamefully, and 
addicting himself #o^febk\ 8 tlfawv ‘fo, 0 foxw 

ro:v 'Ka rofeoTZTof ysyffitrifu, iro<rwpkoao*&i/ !%&• 

t*w. Yet all the rites 0 / the IlelladiansV as well 
as their Gods and Heroes, imported from 


f Prep. F.vang. 1. 10. c. 4. p. 4/1. * 

T. - lit G Jtyo^ct r 7<st A^tra, %au H^arfoyf r/A jc». 

Tlieopbilus at) Autol. I. 3. p. 381. 
’ I’Kitt. ii Titnneo. Clemen'. Strum. 1. 1. p. VJO. 

KAA»;tFs &ti vaufc — ktA. 

' 1U iplnUi.s ad Aulolvcum. 1.3. p. 3jjO. 
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the 9 east I . add diftfr’tyw though 

they were umviliirfg td HltQV it ' length of time 

had greatly impaired their tree tj’tyotf'; and their 
prejudices would not, 'suffer 1 tfcem,> retrieve it 
I should therefore think it By. no ipeans improper 
to premise a short accoupX.of tjris wonderful 
peopte, in order to .shew wherffe this obscurity 
arose; which .at last prevailed* so far, that they, 
in great measure, lost sight of their origin, and 
were involved in mystery >4;ftble. ’ 

The first inhabitants off She country, called af- 
terwards Hellas, were the ? sons. of Javan; tfh<* 
seem to have degenerated - very early, and to have 
become truly, barbarous, . Hence the best lusto- 
' rians of Prefects confess, that their ancestors were 
not the first inbahitantS ; but that it was before, 
their arrival in the possession of a people, whom 
they style" Or-BarBarians. The Hella- 


*See Eusebius. Pr»p." Evan. 1. 10, e. *. p. 46;). and c. 5. 

,, +73. also Clvu^s^lexand. Strom. I. 1- !>• Ml. l>Mo, U s 
Mculus. ]. I. p*62,6l* and p. Stf, 8 7* 

Atyuvnu* 'fcVtfa; t«, *** ©««• 1* l * P* 20 * . . 

Sen. bore a long account of the mythology -f Egypt <>«»S 
transported to Greece ; and .Imre adopted by the llellad.ans as 
their own, and strangely sophisticated. 

- *ExaTa»o? ot, i *'?> ™ on *<' 

7-r a.xr,<rett av TV Bxfi*?"' h n 'AX h ffvpvx** 

*£.Vux? ncinnxx* Bafx^r to *«>■**«». Strabo. 1. 7- P* 3 + L 
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dians were co^nies of ajppther family? |md in-* 
troduced themidves somewhat later. 'They were 
of the race which I term' Amonian; and came* 
from Egypt and^ Syria : but originally from Ba-, 
bylonia. They canle under various titles, alf 
taken from the religion, which they professed. 
Of these titles T shall have, occasion to treat at 
large; and of the imaginary leaders, by whom 
they were supposed to have been conducted. 

As soon as the Amonians were settled, and 
incorporated with the natives, a long interval of 
darkness ensued. The very union produced a new 
language : at least the antient Amonian became 
by degrees so modified, and changed, that the 
terms of science, and worship, were no longer 
understood.. Hence the titles of their Gods were 
misapplied : and the whole of their theology 
grew more and more corrupted ; so that very few 
traces of the original were to > be discovered. In 
short, almost every tertn was misconstrued, and 
abused. This 11 sera of darkness was of long 
duration: at last the Asiatic Greeks began to 
bestir themselves. They had a greater corre- 
spondence than the Helladians: and they were 
led to exert their talents from examples in Syria, 


•*»*«>! TLeopompus in Tricaano. 
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Egypt, and' other countries. The specimens* which 
they exhibited of theft genius were "amazing ; and 
liuve been justly esteemed a standard for elegance 
and nature. The Athenians were greatly affected 
with these examples. They awoke, as it were, 
out of a long and deep sleep ; arid, as if they 
had been in the training of science for ages, 
their first efforts bordered upda perfection. In 
the space of a century, out of one little confined 
district, were produced a. group of worthies, who 
at all times have been the wonder of the world : 

that we may apply to the nation in general, 
what was spoken of the school of a philosopher : 
cujus ex liulo, tanquam ex Equo Trojano, meri 
Principes exrerunt But this happy display ot 
parts did not. remedy the evil of which I have 
complained. ThCy did not retrieve any lost an- 
nals, nor were any efforts made to dispel the 
cloud in" which they were involved. 1 here had 
been, as I have represented, a long interval ; 
during whiqh there must have happened great 
occurrences r but few of them had been trans- 
mitted to . posterity ; and those handed down by 
tradition, and mixed with inconsistency and 
hible. It is, said that letters were brought into 
C recce very eaYlv, by ,J Cadmus. Let us foi a 


11 How uncertain they were in their notions may he seen from 
•'tut follow^ : Alii Cadmum, alii Daiwmi, quid.un Ocronem 



White grint: ifo, and ip^iO^ 
gw#s, They h^the use ofdhenvso f^afe to j>ut; 
m iascriptipp or $& 'pytimpt [o( a/ temple, fa 
upon a to ^rawl’a jpan’s name itpon' 

a tile or an oyster-shell. when they wanted 
banish or poison him. Such scanty knowledge,^ 
and so base materials, go but a little way towards , 
science. What history Was there of Corinth, or 
of Sparta? What annals Were there of Argos, or 
.Messena; of Elis, or the Cities of Achaia? None: 
not even of '* Athens. There are hot the least 
grounds to surmise that airy single record existed. 
The names of the Olympic victors from Corocbus, 
and of the priestesses of Argos, were the print i- 


Athemfcnscm, vel LinumThebanuin, et tcmporjbus Trojnnis Pala- 
medem Argivum, mcmoiant hcdccim literarum formas, mox alms 
ct prmeipue Simomdcm cameras insenisse. Liiuis Gy raid us dc 
Poetis. Dialog. 1. p. Id. Edit. Lugd. Bat. 1096 . 

Toft 0 UaXafx^Yii hft t* tr yfa^fj^CTa ra u?>fa€nT 8 , a, 6, y, S, i, 
*, *, A, {a , >, 0, w, r, a* Wf0^i6»j*f S 1 KaS’fxoi i MiXrurtof in^a 
y^XfAiAXTX rpa, 0, 0 ituej w^ortbnxi oio, 

v KCU W. Ii $ Ei-^aWchci; >J,- krwf 

ra rc»^u«. Euscbii Chrort. p.-33.'.l. 13. 1 * - 

Oa 73^ (amo* vafa „EJ**>£r»* iptXn&f #** irtp tu? <*«* 

y^'t ^ '» u ^* «aro^Qoj»a{ nmi }uy 8 (r^ #** 

tvi ( usXiK, feJiK Toiaro Josephus contra 

Apiou. 1.1. p. 439. 'l'ucir; historians wcrc^but littfo before th« 
war with the Persians ; doctrina veru lauporym adiiua longe re* 
ceniior — hinc tencbicv superioiibus sreculis, hint fobulae. Mar- 
kham, Chron. Canon, p. 14. 
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paf memorials to wmci\ pretended: but how; 
little knowledge .cauW be. Obtained from hence! 

‘ The laws of DracO, /in the thirty-ninth Olympiad^ 
were certainly the most antient writing to which; 
, we can securely appeal. When the Grecians began 
afterwards t<? bestir themselves, and to look back 
upon what had passed, they collected whatever 
accounts could be ‘ + obtained. They tried also 
to separate and arrange them, to the best of th^ir 
abilities, and to make the various parts of their , 
history correspond. They had still some good * 
materials to proceed upon, had they thoroughly** 
understood them ; hut herein was a great failure. 
Among the various traditions handed down, tliey 
did not consider . which really related to their 
country, and which had been introduced from 
other ,f parts. Indeed they did not cliuse to 
distinguish, but adopted all for their own ; taking 
the merit of every antient transaction to them- 
selves. No people had a greater love for science, 
nor displayed a more refined taste in composition. C 
Their study was ever to please, and to raise ad- 
miration. Hence they always aimed at the mar-* 

1+ Tlie Aruhdet Marbles are a, work ot ibis sort, and Contftfa . 
an account dt* ISIS years. They* begin from Cccrops, and ftoba - 
down to the l($tli Olympia^, So that this work was undertaken* 
very lute, after the Archonship of Diognuttb. 

'iee Diodorus above, p. 19, 20. 




Dxsm^xoir ; upon 

which ^ p^Vw^mnijig 

aiatmer: at the >afcft seem- 
ing veneration for judgment 

was perverted, , and, ^^yenera|i 6 $i attended with 

little regard for. thft/hutb.; iiad * a- high 

Opinion of themselves, ’ and of *theii* .country in 
general ; and, being persbade^that^ they sprang 
from the ground on which ^lfey ( $|c^d,„,a.ntl that 
^Arcadians were olde^thanlhp- mooiv they 
l^tebl satisiied with this, |pgd looktd^no farther. 
Xrv short, they had no lovd lbr^any tfcibg genuine, 
no; desire to be instructed: fjJJJieir, history could 
not be reformed hut Jjy an , acknowledgment 
which their pride would not suffer them to make. 
They therefore devoted themselves to an idle 
mythology : and* there was nothiug so contra- 
dictory and absurd but was greedily admitted, if 
sanctified by tradition. Even when the truth 
glared in their very faces, they turned from the 
and would not be undeceived. Those who, 

* _ > , - ■ * V. % , 

W ." u3 ~~—rr — - — 

■. * 'T*' y * x f at'J'uJj' avyy^a^iuii patO-j ttpahui, ert /Zuhr C 

. |, ^ 3Ttf vvpiyfafn, a?A v; itaroi vt(n vrzyptdt&tjiKatfarro ; »*«:> 

ya» ota f wi CiCx»o!> i'Kiy^tc^ *ut jmrrtvTafTa jri£* "i#t aiw* 

whwi-i'tV Joseph ussegrfa Apian. yo\. 2. 1,J. c. 3. 

i ■ ? .*.-% ; 

Ouotvf (£^w) KcAKtrjftw xdi x<^T* T»j» TiXiXiCt: 

cc&irvura* tl> otakeHut pb&W* Vyrw; V 

°’ it *** ** n* a>a>yz*fw #w«» Mnrmi'Vvrt* wk«> «*•- 

DjocI, ]. 4. J). 209 % . 
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like Euemerus and Ephoras, liad the courage to 
dissent from; their legends, were deemed atheists 
and apostates, and treated accordingly; Plutarch 
more than once insists that it is expedient to vdl 
the truth, and to dress it up in 17 allegory. They 
went so far as to deem inquiry a 18 crime, and 
thus precluded the only means by which the 
truth could be obtained. 

Nor did these prejudices appear only in respect 
to their own rites and theology, and the history^ 
of their own nation: the accounts which thejf, 
gave of other' countries were always tinctmred 
with this predominant vanity. An idle zeal made 
them attribute to their forefathers the merit of 
many great performances to which they were 
utterly strangers : and supposed them to have 


17 Plutarch dc Audiendis Poetic 

bee Strabo's Apology for Fable. 1. 35, 36. 

,S riX»}» y\ $r) on UK axf&ri i^riTxpr,* XF 71 ***** Tit tK 

Ta>aiy fit^vSivfAtwn. Arrian. Expedit. Alexandri. 1. 5. 

Herodotus puts these remarkable words into the mouth of 
I)arius— E>Ga yu{h hi \tyt<r9*i, leywOo' ra yx$ avra y* i* , 

oi ri xxt o» Try aXr, 9 r,j»j hxffliv/Atroi. 1 . 3 . C. 7 ~. 

Ue may be assured that these were the authors own sentiments, 
though attributed to another person : hence we must not wonder 
U his veracity be sometimes called in question ; add to this, that 
he was often through ignorance mistaken: rio*>a to* H^pt* 
l ^*yX tl (MamOtt*') tv* Atyewnaxw* Iv ayvoixt i4 '/napm*, Josephus 
Ap. 1. ]. c. 14. p. 444. 
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founded cities in various parts of the world where 
the name of Greece could not have been known; 
cities which were in being before Greece was a 
state. Wherever they got footing, or even a 
transient acquaintance, they in their descriptions 
accommodated every thing to their own precon- 
ceptions ; and expressed all terms according to 
their own mode of writing and pronunciation, 
that appearances might be in their favour. To 
this were added a thousand silly stories to sup- 
port their pretended claim. They would persuade 
us that Jason of Greece founded the empire of 
the Medes ; as Perseus, of the same country, did 
that of the Persians. Armenus, a companion of 
Jason, was the reputed father of the Armenians. 
They gave out that Tarsus, one of the most am 
tient cities in the world, was built by people from 
Argos; and that Peiusium of Egypt had a name 
of Grecian original. They, too, built Sais, in 
the same 11 country: and the city of the Sun. 
styled Heliopolis, owed its origin to an n Athenian. 


SU'j>h. H) Minus, and Strabo. 1. lb', p. 1089. 

* 8 ¥ axo tv vy.Xif. Strabo. i. 17. p. lld/5. 

According to Marcel liiiu-, it was built by Pclcuii of Th'*ksd} 
) e l c. \6. p. Cdi. 

Diodorus. 1. 5. p. 3 '8. 

'' Dhdorus. 1. 5. ff. :>?8. built by Acti«. 
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They were so weak as to think that the city 
Canobus had its name from a pilot of Menelaus, 
and that even Memphis was built by Epaphos of 
n Argos. There surely was never any nation so 
incurious and indifferent about truth. Hence 
have arisen those contradictions and inconsist- 
ences with which their history is H embar- 
rassed. 

It may appear ungracious, and I am sure it is 
far from a pljasing task to point out blemishes 
in a people orlo refined a turn as the Grecians, 
whose ingenuity and elegance have been admired 
for ages. Nor would I engage in a display of 
this kind, were it not necessary to shew their 
prejudices and mistakes, in order to remedy their 
failures. On our part we have been too much 
accustomed to take in the gross with little or no 
examination, whatever they have been pleased to 
transmit: and there is no method of discovering 
the truth but by shewing wherein they failed, 
and pointing out the mode of error, the line of 
deviation. By unravelling the clue, wc may be 
at last led to see tilings in their original state, 
and to reduce their mythology to order. That 


Apollodoru*. 1.2. {>> 62 . Clemens. 1.1. Strom, p. 383. 
Aristippus. 

** Sec Josephus contra Apion. 1.1. c. 439. 
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my censures are not groundless, nor carried to 
an undue degree of severity, may be proved 
from the like accusations from some of their best 
writers ; vdio accuse them both of ignorance aftd 
forgery. %i Hecatasus, of Miletus, acknowledges, 
that the traditions oj the Greeks were as ridicu- 
lous as they were numerous : 16 and Philo confesses 
that he could obtain little intelligence from that 
quarter: that the Grecians had brought a mist 
upon learning , so that it was imposubfc to discover 
the truth : he therefore applied to people of other 
countries for information 9 from whom only it could 
be obtained. Plato 17 owned that the most genuine 


ts 0» yxg E Xoyoi not&oi xai ytXoioj, u$ t/tot pxiyotrxi. Apud 
Jamblichum — See notes, p. 20.5. 

avTOi tvriyoi rv/por, w? t>>« <nrt>g ax to, x«t* »>v 

ynofuta. lie therefore did not apply to Grecian learning— 

Ov t r t t> <rrap EXA*)cr«, yati> airy xa» <pt\o,uxc ti^ox 11 r* imx 

P&xXv *, * vfof aX j)0iku <rMT«9i»<ra. Philo apud Euseb. P. E. 1. 1. 
c. ix. p. 32. 

See the same writer of their love of allegory, p. 32. 

ITXaTuv wx ct^ynrsa t a xaXXi 5 *a i if ^Xstro^iaw vapa tut GxfGaftst 

tfAtro^na-Qai. Clemens Alcxand. Strom. 1.1. p. 355. 

— tr,; piXotroOnif EXXrjtai. Clemens Alexand. 

S’rom. 1.2. p.428. 

Oilmens accuses the Grecians continually for their ignoranc* 
-hi* 1 vanity : yet Clemens is said to have been an Athenian, though 
he Incd at Alexandria He sacrificed all prejudices to the trutb> 
***> far :r> he could obtain it. 
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helps to philosophy were borrowed from those who 
by the Greeks were styled barbarous : and 18 Jam* 
blichus gives the true reason for the preference. 
33 he Helladians, says this writer, are ever waver- 
ing and unsettled in their principles , and are 
carried about by the least impulse . They want 
steadiness; and if they obtain any salutary know - 
ledge, they cannot retain it; nay , they ijuit it with 
a kind of eagerness ; and , whatever they do admit, 

1 they new fnould and fashion , according to some 
novel and uncertain mode of reasoning. Hut 
people of other countries arc more determinate in 
their principles , and abide more uniformly by the 
very terms which they have traditionally received . 
They are represented in the same light by Theo- 
philus : 19 he says, that they wrote merely for 
empty praise , and were so blinded with vanity , 
that they neither discovered the truth their selves, 
nor encouraged others to pursue it. Hence Tati- 


13 <J>ucrii 'EAXqrif i»cr» mot^oto*, xcu amntf <p»f o\>rai rrunxyr,, 
u)ik iffAO, it iitwToij, ottp h£iutreu Tra^a &*£i'Xar- 

7a»Tl^• aXA* xat TKT3 x finis Tra/xct xar* rrjr ar*ror u 

fAiTxtrhxTTuet. B a^Ca^-o* Ji xi»; rjOictr o»Tif, xat to»{ 

*'y»»s toi$ «t»T3K Jainblichus. sect. 7» c. 5. 

p.l.)5. 

3 7&f xi*ij{ xat fxx Taitf 7 r«m? outoi own »t/T6» to 

tyjfO’ar, ayTs /ai» <xXX#; m Tr,* JTbcO" 

philus ad Autol. I. 3. p. 382. 
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anus says, with great truth, 10 that the writers of 
other countries were strangers to that vanity with 
•which the Grecians were infected ; that they were 
more simple and uniform , and did not encourage 
themselves in an affected variety of notions. 

In respect to foreign history, and geographical 
knowledge, the Greeks, in general, were very 
ignorant: and the writers, who, in the time of 
the Roman Empire, began to make more accurate 
inquiries, met with insuperable difficulties 'from 
the mistakes of those who had preceded. I 
know no censure more severe and just than that 
which Strabo has passed upon the historians and 
geographers of Greece, and of its writers in 
general. In speaking of the Asiatic nations, lie 
assures us, that there never had been any ac- 
count transmitted of them upon which we can 
depend. v Some of these nations, says this judi- 


30 iu/ v/xt* h ti )5 Ki»9^o|»at< o ifAtfos in* ttyuxrv* h iromtAixt; 
y nxToi^fu^x. Tauanus contra Graecos. p. 26 , 9 . 

J1 Tai<? fd i» rot’; 3 1 . MartrxytTixs vtattov*, a* i*gorTff axplcfcf 

7n r -» uvrv* ovvi> y xaiffip ir$o< Marc rayira; tod Kv^m Trobtuo* »Va- 
fr .tv;' ixXba own tcit^v ov$uq v**£vti flrpc a^Oiia* ©to'.i, yri 
:a Tut om tud v Evftaxv*, if vur>* aftxnt to 

yktyxXw eta TV* tv* irvyy^afiv* airtoTVT* xa» TV* $ikou.vfax*. 0^a»7if 
rsi < ^t'0oy^^«vc ivtfox»pev»Ta: t w>(Warx.x* ayrtff ir stater* 

0 ** r-'j y^jtftj* t) 4 o at, ta * I * ifwia? a-yv^xn fciyifcW, a urj 1*071 oto*, 
,.rri rnjvcxr, V OV CxO»rtf>TlC ii a'.TC it VO) TVT9, *T* 
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ciotfs writer, the Grecians have called Saca, and 
others Massageta , without having the least light 
to determine them. And though they have pre- 
tended to give a history of Cyrus , and his parti- 
cular wars with those xvho were called Massagetee, 
yet nothing precise and satisfactory could ever be 
obtained; not even in respect to the war. There is 
the same uncertainty in respect to the antient 
history of the Persians , as well as to that of the 
Mtdes and Syrians. IFe can meet with little 
that can be deemed authentic , on account of 
the weakness of those xvho wrote, and their 
uniform love of fable. For , finding that wri- 


cn'-'oatcw TjJ.'iav t^it, rxt Sact'^apjy. Paha; S' a> rtf HcrtoJw *xi *0 /*rpj 
vnrivam* H^woXoyya-t, xai to i? r^aymon; rionrran,'»> Kttjt»* t r x»* 
Hf'Jcrv, xat E^omxw, xat aMo»; tohjtoh;. Oih ton; Kip AAi £cittyi 
h cvyy^a^xffn fxotoy vtrtvuv to»j iroXXoif’ xcu yx% ov7v faSwpyuct Six 
7t tij» 5o|a* xxi hx to Tr,r f^ar»»a» fl^o; T»{ •« r X* T,et < 

7 <?omat Tu ? A<rka? r/xtV to Jn $v<rf*ryT«». Strain). 

1 11 . p. 7 rt. 

Graicis Ilistoricis plerumquc pocticae sinnlcm esse iicentiam, 
Quinctilianus. 1. I I. c. 11. 

quicquid Grcecia incndax 

Audet in Historic. Juvenal. 

Strabo of the antient Grecian historians: A« tv* vahwi 
‘Vo^y> «x(ui» it/Tfci?, y$ 1*11 if*«?ioywi*i*vi> trfofya. it yap »|yTifo* «rok* 
text? lOfA^urt kxi r aiama At yur. i. »8. p. 545. 

Ha»Ti; f*ti yxp it Akt^arfyo* to Qavpar o» am r cwroh'" 

tynou Strabo, 1. 15, p. 1022. 
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ten, who professedly dealt in fiction without 'any 
pretensions to the truth , were regarded they 
thought that they should make their writings 
equally acceptable, if m the system of their history 
they were to introduce circumstances , which they 
had neither seen nor heard , nor received upon the 
authority of another person; proceeding merely 
Upon this principle, that they should be most likely 
to please people s fancy by having recourse to what 
was marvellous and new . On this account we mat/ 
more safely trust to Hesiod and Homer , when they 
preset! t us with a list of Demigods and Heroes, 
and even to the tragic poets, than to Ctesias, 
Herodotus, and Hcllanicus,- and writers of that 
class, been the generality of historians, who 
wrote about Alexander, are not safely to be trusted: 
for they speak with great confidence, relying upon 
the glory of the monarch, whom they celebrate ; 
and to the remoteness of the countries, in which 
he was engaged; even at the extremities of Asia ; 
at a great distance from us and our concerns. 
This renders them very secure. For what is re- 
ferred to a distance is difficult to be confuted. In 
another place, speaking of India, he says, that 
it was very difficult to arrive at the truth : for 
the 1 writers, who must necessarily be appealed 


Uaro; r*>*i n« Xiy u froMa* K - ow« J* <ri^ Td-r 

d Tv lx ?tfovrai, n <ri£i Tv , JJ| ra bo, 

). ) J. p. 1006'. 
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to } were in continual opposition y and contradicted 
one another . • And haw , says Strabo, could it be 
otherwise ? for if they erred so shamefully whm 
they had ocular proof * how could they speak with 
certainty , where they were led by hearsay? Ia 
another place 31 lie excuses the mistakes of the 
antient poets, saying, that we must not wonder 
if they sometimes deviated from the truth, when 
people in ages more enlightened were so ignorant, 
and so devoted to every thing maivellous and in- 
credible. He had above given the poets even the 
preference to other writers : but herein his zeal 
transported him too far. The first writers were 
the poets; and the mischief began from them. 
They first infected tradition; and mixed it with 
allegory and fable. Of this Athcnagoras accuses 
them very justly ; and says, u that the greatest 


Sec also 1. 771, 2, 3, 4. And Diodorus Siculus. I. 1. p. 6' 3. 
Of Herodotus and other writers— ‘Eleven*? «rpoxg»arr«< t a*n- 
to <srxqa.<k$>)},oytiv. 

JJ Ov Gav^arw $’*»►»» ™ xai 7 a P ,T ‘ 

uum oroA?.a xyrotiy, *at n^aToMynv. Strabo. 1. 7* p* 4. >8. 

4>»j fj,i oiv Ofpia K&i Qu.r<p(iV y.x i iosu tov; oto[x,aTX xzc 

'/»*»») cinaq tok L<7r uiTvv ?.fycf/.tynt 6c ok” u&fTt/ptt <jc xoa H pov.rof — 
HncJir xat iXixnj» TiTpxxoxiGt? etkti Joxi« 

xai w tXeeo v\> Ovtoc <je oco, oi ‘sroiijS’on'TH 6c<jy r J>cut 
yxi 7onn Geokte ra? cTr^n'jj.ixt ^ovte?, xso Ti//a? 

''ojXoeti;, xxi u$tx auruv co *»xoyi{ pt/J 1 ptfiVU w^etfix^ 

*** y^tupixr), xai atfyixtToiroWTix*) r)7X» f ot-Jf *»oou^oeto, Athcn&gor* 

L^atia^p. 293 . See Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 53. 
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' abuses of true knowledge came from them. I 
sisty says this learned father, that we owe to 
Orpheus , Homer , and Hesiod } the fictitious names 
and genealogies of the Pagan Dcemons y whom 
they are pleased to style Gods : and I can produce 
Herodotus for a witness to what I assert. Ih 
inform us , that Homer and Hesiod were about 
four hundred years prior to himself; and not 
more . These, says he , were the persons who first 
framed the theogony of the Greeks ; and gave ap- 
pellations to their Deities ; and distinguished them 
according to their several ranks and departments. 
They at the same time described them under dif- 
ferent appearances : for till their time there was 
not in Greece any representation of the Gods , 
either in sculpture or painting ; not any specimen 
of the statuary s art exhibited: no such substi- 
tutes xccre in those times thought of 
The antient history and mythology of Greece 
was partly transmitted by the common traditions 
of the natives; and partly preserved in those 
original Doric hymns, which were universally 
sung in their Prutaneia and temples. These were 
in the antient Amonian language; and said to 
have been introduced by is Pagasus, Agyieus, and 


3 ' Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 80$. Clemens mentions Ayvua fytpr 
ry Cohort* p. 44. 
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OlfR. This last some represent as a Lycian, 
others as an Hyperborean: and by many he wu 
esteemed an Egyptian. They were chanted by 
the Purcones, or priests of the Sun : and by the 
female, Hierophants : of whom the chief upon 
record were’ 6 Phaennis, » Phsmonoe, and 11m 
fiic last of these mentions Olen, as the inven- 
tor of verse, and the most antient priest of 
Phoebus. 


1S XlAftv <T of ymro tr^ro; Qoitoio vpffintf 
rifUTQs $' tirm n^pytrar 

These hymns grew, by length of time, obsolete; 
and scarce intelligible. They were, however, 
translated, or rather imitated, by Pamphos, 
Miianus, Phemius, Homer, Bion Proconnesius, 
Onomacritus, and others. Many of the sacred 
tyrms could not be understood, nor interpreted ; 
they were however 19 retained with great reve- 


fit* jLfn u tu $v»n pit ij-ii *i rm i Pau- 

Mni *- 1. 5. p. 41 6. 

l )juyin, AS. J. 10. p. 828. of Pljailnms and thcSibyk 
I aasanias. 1. 10 . p. 80p. o( Plj.umonoc and antient hymns. r 
U Pausanias. 1. io. p. 809, 810. fttr,,. -* “ 

JambJiclius de Mysteriis, Sect. vn. c. 5. p, 15(>, 

1“ like manner in Samothmcia. the ancient Orphic language 
Has uuiuji^te, yet they retained it in their temple rues: Er^nx*/# 
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T rence : and many which they did attempt to de- 
cipher, were misconstrued and misapplied. Upon 
this basis was the theology of Greece founded: 
from hence were the names of Gods taken: and 
various departments attributed to the several 
Deities. Every poet had something differentia 
his theogony : and every variety, however incon- 
sistent, was admitted by the Greeks without the 
least hesitation : 40 $v<rn yot% 'EAAnvs* noTforroi — 
xrotXan ms The Gre- 

cians, says Jamblichus, are naturally led by no- 
velty : The investigation of truth is too fatiguing 
for a Grecian. From these anticnt hymns and 
misconstrued terms 41 Pherecydes of Syrus planned 
his history of the Gods : which, there is reason 
to think, was the source of much error. 

Such were the principles which gave birth to the 
mythology of the Grecians; from whence their 
antient history was in great measure derived. As 
their traditions were obsolete, and filled with ex- 
traneous matter^ it rendered it impossible for them 


«») ',T<x>anx> Jia'fU'TOJ Oi (i» TfcuoSfajnj) r, <; U 

tak C'tjiAK fit%p th tvt rr^Tat. Diodorus. ( 1. 5. p. 322. 

Jamblichus de Mystcr. sect. 7. c. 5. See notes, p. 2p5. 

4t Clemens Alexandiinus Strom. 1. 5. p. 

Such was Aribtccus Proconueisius : A yon; u tk 
Strabo. I. 13. 

V 
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to arrange properly the principal events of their 
country. They did not separate and distinguish; 
but often took to themselves the merit of trans- 
actions, which were of a prior date, and of another 
clime. These they adopted, and made their own. 
Hence, when they came to digest their history, it 
was all confused : and they were embarrassed with 
numberless contradictions, and absurdities, which 
it was impossible to 41 remedy. For their vanity, 
as I have shewn, would not suffer them to rectify 
their mistakes by the authority of more antient 
and more learned nations. It is well observed by 
Tatianus 41 Assyrius, that where the history of 
times past has not been duly adjusted , it is impossi- 
ble to arrive at the truth : and there has been no 
greater cause of error in writing , than the endea- 
vouring to adopt what is groundless and incon- 
sistent. Sir Isaac Newton somewhere lays it 


41 Thus it is said in Eusebius from some antient accounts, that 
Ifleoonus reigned in Euypt, who was the son ot Orus the shep- 
herd; and seventh from Inachus: and that he married Io. Upon 
which Scahger asks: Si Septimus ab Inacho, cjuomodo Io Inachi 
filia nupsit ei ? How could Io be married to him when she was to 
him in degree of ascent, as far off as his gundmothcr's great grand- 
mother; that is six removes above him. bee healiger on Euseb. 

Nuin. ccccIxxni. 

41 Tla £ ei? yag agrvtx^r t;to{ tro i tv* X^otuv May^atr, t ifTOK 

•h r« <nj5 »Vo^i«5 h>xrot' n yu$ to amot tij ( » fw yfapir 

***'?>» ft juj t* fl-v«iyrTii# ra pv a?.rOv. Tatianus. p. 269- 
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‘down for a rule, never to admit for history what is 
antecedent to letters . For traditionary truths 
cannot belong preserved without some change in 
themselves, and some addition of foreign circum- 
stances. This accretion will bern every age en- 
larged; till there will at last remain 0 some few 
outlines only of the original occurrence. It has 
been maintained by many, that the Grecians had 
letters very early : hut it will appear upon in- 
quiry to have been a groundless notion. Those 
of the antients, who considered the matter more 
carefully, have made no scruple to set aside their 
44 pretensions. Josephus in particular takes notice 
of their early claim ; but cannot allow it : 45 They, 
says this learned historian, who would carry the 
introduction of letters among the Greeks the highest, 
very gravely tell us, that they were brought over 
by the Phcnicians, and Cadmus. Yet , after till , 
they cannot produce a single specimen either from 
their Sacred writings . or from their popular re- 
cords , which savours of that antiquity. Theo- 
phiius takes notice of these dillieuities; ami 


44 Nt/» TGTi »K «y<*p-|xG* Mxjk*?.** n 

xm y^atyr,. Cletncns Alexand. Strom. 1. 3*0 4 » 

0» «L%yai3TaTr,t at rwr Gi>. orrif, nra.^ 

xsi'Ka^U* ctp.n tatrai p fl&ir. Qv tv TH 

$U«*!To 7»{ »» :r,t a Uxy^JtOr.t /► Hf£ ,*» 

umhtyiaf ■«. Joseph. cent. Apion. f. 1. 
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shews that all the obscurity, with which the 
history of Hellas is clouded, arose from-this defi- 
ciency of letters. He complains, that the 46 Hel- 
lenes had lost , sight of the truth ; and could not 
recollect any genuine history . The reason of this 
is obvious : Jfer they came late to the knowledge of 
letters in comparison of other nations . This they 
confess , by attributing the invention of them to 
people prior to themselves ; cither to the Chaldeans , 
or the Egyptians: or else to the Phenicians . 
Another cause of failure, which relates to their 
theology , and still greatly prevails , is owing to 
their not making a proper disquisition about the 
true object of worship: but amusing themselves 
with idle , and unprofitable speculations . 

Notwithstanding this deficiency, they pretended 
10 give a list of Argivc princes, of which twenty 


*EM/)u; a an* Jia r» 

•■vfi y^XfXfxxTVf t >k iurupxi ys:yf»r,d)cu >>ni ai/7'.. 

♦i>oXoyy^i } TX yfXu/AX'PX ii^rcr&as, O7ro o* ir 

Xu* Atynmui/ f aAXot a* cutto <t>oMx*v. tf'ismfc.i, or* tixTam, xoa 
^Tany^i, 9 iy vroiHixu'A 7 r,» pit.xi, a\Xa fj.x70au.11 vx* 

K^xyft.z'rv*. Theoph. ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 400. 

Plutarch assures us, that Horner was not known to the Athe- 
nians till the tunc of Hipparchus, about the 6.3d Olympiad, yd 
wrue writer* make him three, some four, some five hundred years 
bdure that aera» It is scarce possible that he -should have been 
Xy> unknown to them if they had beta acquainted with letters. 
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preceded the war of 47 Troy. But what is more 
extraordinary, they boasted of a series of twenty, 
six Kings at Sicyon, comprehending a space ot 
one thousand years, all which kings were before 
the time of 48 Theseus and the Argonauts. Among 
those, who have given the list of the4frgive kings, 
is ^Tatianus Assy rius, who advises every person of 
sense, when he meets with these high pretensions, 
to consider attentively, that there was not a single 
voucher , not even a tradition of any record , to 
authenticate these histories : for even Cadmus was 
many ages after. It is certain, that the Ilelladians 
had no tendency to learning, till they were 
awakened by the Asiatic Greeks : and it was even 
then some time before letters were in general use; 
or any histories, or even records attempted. For 
if letters had been current, and the materials for 
writing obvious, and in common use, how conies 
it that we have not one specimen older than the 
reign of Cyrus? And how is it possible, ' if the 
Grecians had any records, that they should be so 
ignorant about some of their most famous nunr 


Eusebius. Chron. p. 21. 

4 ' Eusebius. Chron. p. 1 . 0 - Syncellus p. I ! s’, 152. 
the kings of Sicvtui »\eic taken troin Castor Uhoduis. 

to* txnyjt cri»»f»a* xara irazr,; ctr^Cu*;, Irt vcctx rrt 

ct ir;.Ha,- tk r.v K abpoc 

— air» to\*«? 71 x Tdtiiinus Assynus. p. * 7 ■4'. 
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Of Hornet* how little is known ! ailcl of what is 
transmitted, how little, upon which we may de- 
pend! Seven places *in Greece contend for Ills 
birth: while mapy doubt whether he was of Gre- 
cian original. It is $aid of Pythagoras, 56 that 
according to Hippobotrus lie was of Samos : but 
Aristoxenus, who wrote his life, as well as Aristar- 
chus, and Theopompus, makes him a Tyrrhenian. 
According to Ncanthes he was of Syria, or else a 
native of Tyre. In like manner Thales was said 
bv Herodotus, Leander, and Dtiris, to have been 
a Phenician : but he was by others referred to 
Miletus in Ionia. It is reported of Pythagoras, 
that he visited Egypt in the time of Cambyses. 
From thence he betook himself to Croton in 
Italy: where he is supposed to have resided till 
the last year of the seventieth Olympiad : conse- 
quently he could not be above thirty or forty years 
prior to the birth of iEschylus and Pindar. What 
credit can we give to people for histories many 
backward ; who were so ignorant in matters 
ot importance, which happened in the days of 
their fathers? The like difficulties occur about 
Phereeydes Syrius ; whom Suidas styles Baby- 
lonius : neither the time, when he lived, nor the 


'“Clemens Alexand. 1 . 1 . p. 352. and Diogenes Laertius, from 
I' cararclius, and Heraclides. 
v O L, J. 
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plate of his birth, have been ever satisfactorily 
proved. Till Eudoxus had been in Egypt the 
Grecians did not know the space of which the 
true year consisted. 51 AAA’ nyvotno T£a; o itufcimf 
rotf EXXvktiv, u; xxi aXXx nX uw. 

Another reason may be given for the obscurity 
in the Grecian history, even when letters had 
been introduced among them. They had a childish 
antipathy' to every foreign language : and were 
equally prejudiced in favour of their own. This 
has passed unnoticed ; yet was attended with the 
most fatal consequences. They were misled by 
the too great delicacy of their ear; and could 
not bear any term which appeared to them barba- 
rous and uncouth. On this account they either 
rejected foreign S1 appellations ; or so modelled 
and changed them, that they became, in sound 
and meaning, essentially diftcicnt. And as they 
were attached to their own country, and its cus- 
toms, they presumed that every thing was to he 
looked for among themseh cs. They did not con- 


Sl Strabo. J. 17. p. 1 i(,a 

s .l.li.tu mentions, that the Hull Ouuph s won worshipped at a 
j'lrtee in which he could not speed) on account of u? 

Lilian do Animalihus. 1. 12. c. 11. 

L\en Strabo omits some names, because they were too touch 
find dissonant. Oy fay*' 6t Ta‘> vx tx vxXxix ctx Ttff 

r H c>%r, xat aua, T*i$ ctroYixi tv 1. 12. p. 112 h 
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sider, that the titles of their Gods, the names of 
cities, and their terms of worship, were imported : 
that their ancient hymns were grown obsolete t 
and that time had wrought a great change. They 
explained every thing by the language in use, 
without the least retrospect or allowance : and all 
names and titles from other countries were liable 
to the same rule. If the name were dissonant, 
and disagreeable to their ear, it was rejected as 
barbarous : but if it were at all similar in sound to 
any word in their language, they changed it to 
that word ; though the name were of Syriac ori- 
ginal ; or introduced from Egypt, or Babylonia. 
The purport of the term was by these means 
changed : and the history, which depended upon 
it, either perverted or effaced. When the title 
Mclech, which signified a King, was rendered 
Mu and sweet and gentle , it referred 

to an idea quite different from the original. , But 
this gave them no concern: they still blindly 
pursued their purpose. Some legend was imme- 
diately invented in consequence of this misprision, 
some story about bees and honey, and the mistake 
was rendered in some degree plausible. This is a 
circumstance of much consequence ; and deserves 
°ur attention greatly. 1 shall have occasion to 
s peak of it repeatedly; and to lay before the 
reader some entire treatises upon the subject. For 
diis failure is of such a nature, as, when detected, 
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and fairly explained, will lead us to the solution 
of many dark and enigmatical histories, with 
which the mythology of Greece abounds. The 
only author, who seems to have taken any notice 
of this unhappy turn in the Grecians, is Philo 
Biblius. 5 * He speaks of it as, a circumstance of 
very bad consequence, and says, that it was the 
chief cause of error and obscurity : hence, when 
he met in Sanchoniathon with antient names, he 
did not indulge himself in whimsical solutions; 
but, gave the true meaning, which was the result 
of some, event or quality whence the name was 
imposed. This being a secret to the Greeks, they 
always took things in a wrong acceptation; being 
misled by a twofold sense of the terms which 
occurred to them : one was the genuine and ori- 
ginal meaning, which was retained in the language 
whence they were taken : the other was a forced 
sense, which the Greeks unnaturally deduced from 
their own language, though there was no relation 
between them. The same term in different lan- 
guages conveyed different and opposite ideas: 


5 M*tx rxvrx tXxm cn atttarai (» 

.huiu 1 ; avra aMa 'ayo? ra? aiG»c 

*> toi? 7r | *ay i uaj'»r ovouuTut' ctirt$ oi ayt^jx*rH } 

< rXarr;Gi»Tif t r aup»£ oA»x rut eto^arut. Philo aputl LU' 
^ Umm. P. E. 1. 1. c, x. p. 34. 


o 
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and as they attended only to the meaning in their 
own tongue, they were constantly s+ mistaken. 

It may appear strange to make use of the 
mistakes of any people for a foundation to build 
upon : yet through these failures my system will 
be in some degree supported : at least from a de- 
tection of these errors, I hope to obtain much 
light. For, as the Grecian writers have preserved 
a kind of uniformity in their mistakes, and there 


u Rozrah, a citadel, they changed to Ci^s-a, a shin. Out ot 
Ar, the capital of Moab, they formed Aieopolis, the. city ot the 
Mais. The river Jaboc they oxpiesscd Io Bacchus, they did 
not know that diu in the cast signified an island: and therefoie 
out of Dm-Socotra in the Red-Sea, they formed the island l)ios- 
corides: and from l)m-Ador, or Adonis, they made an island 
Diodorus. The same island Sucolra they sometimes denominated 
tiie island of Socrates. The place ol fountains, Ai- \m, they .if* 
tnbuted to Ajax, and called it A»am; axfOTrp&r, in the same sea. 
The antient tiontier town of Egypt, tthinoculma, they domed 
liom a nose : and supposed tliat some people s noses were 

lieu- cut off. Pannoma they domed lion, the Latin pamms, cloth, 
fco Nil us was from Gadena quasi r« ol^x. Necus in 

Egypt and Ethiopia signified a hmg : but such Kings they huve 
turned to hxich;: and the city of Noclio, 01 Royal City, to 
and Nfx£07r&?vK» 

Eysimachus in his Egyptian history changed the name of 
Jerusalem to U^crvX*: and supposed that the city was so called 
because the Israelites in their march to Canaan used to plunder 
temples, and steal sacred thing*. See Josephus contra Ap. E 1. 
r - 34. p. 407. 
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appears plainly a rule and method of deviation, it 
will he very possible, when this method is well 
known, to decypher what is covertly alluded to; 
and by these means arrive at the truth. If the 
openings in the wood or labyrinth are only as 
chance allotted, we may be for ever bewildered : 
but if they are made with design, and some me- 
thod be discernible, this circumstance, if attended 
to, will serve for a clue, and lead us through the 
maze. If we once know that what the Greeks, 
in their mythology, styled a wolf, was the Sun ; 
that by a dog was meant a prince, or Deity ; that 
by bees was signified an order of priests ; these 
terms, however misapplied, can no more mislead 
us in writing, than their resemblances in sculp- 
ture would a native of Egypt, if they were used 
for emblems on stone. 

Thus much I have been obliged to premise : as 
our knowledge must come through the hands ot 
the 55 Grecians. I am sensible, that many learned 
men have bad recourse to other means for infor- 


11 1 do »ot mean to exclude the Romans, though I ha\e not 
mentioned them; as the chief of the knowledge which theyaftord 
is the product of Greece. However, it must be confessed, tU r 
we are under great obligations to 1’liny, Marccllmus, ArnoLuus, 
Tertullinn, Lactantius, Jerome, Macrobius; and many others. 
1 hev contain many necessary truths, wherever they may ha'e 
obtained them. 
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mation : but I hav$ never seen any specimens 
which have afforded much light. Those, to 
which I have been witness, have rather dazzled 
than illustrated ; and bewildered instead of con- 
ducting to the truth. Among the Greeks is con- 
tained a great treasure of knowledge. It is a rich 
mine; which as yet has not been worked far be- 
neath the surface. The ore lies deep, and cannot 
be obtained without much industry and labour. 
The Helladians had the best opportunities to have 
afforded us information about the antiquities of 
their country : of their negligence, and of their 
mistakes I have spoken ; yet with a proper clue 
they may still be read to great advantage. To 
say the truth, there is scarce an author of them all, 
from whom some good may not be derived. 

What has been wanting in the natives of Greece, 
has been greatly supplied by writers of that nation 
from other countries, who lived in after-times. 
Of these the principal have been mentioned ; and 
many others might be added, who were men of 
integrity and learning. They were fond of know- 
ledge, and obtained a deep insight into antiquity : 
and, what is of the greatest consequence, they 
were attached to the truth. They may sometimes 
have been mistaken in their judgment: they may 
also have been deceived : but still truth was the 
scope at which they aimed. They have accord- 
ingly transmitted to us many valuable remains, 
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jvhich, but for them, had been burned in oblivion, 
There are likewise many pagan authors, to whom 
jve are greatly indebted ; but especially to Strabo 
and Pausanias ; who in their different departments 
have afforded wonderful light. Nor must we 
omit Josephus of Judea; whose treatise against 
Apiou must be esteemed of inestimable valge; 
indeed, all bis writings are of consequence, if read 
with a proper allowance. 

I have jnentioned, that it is my purpose to give 
a history of the first ages ; and to shew the origin 
of many nations, whose descent lias been mis- 
taken ; or else totally unknown. I shall speak 
particularly of one great family, which diffused 
itself over many parts of the earth; frpm whom 
the rites and mysteries, ami almost the whole 
science of the Gentile world, were borrowed, 
put as 1 venture in an unbeaten track, and in a 
waste, which lias been little frequented ; I shall 
first take upon me to treat of things ne^r at hand, 
before I advance to remoter discoveries. I shall 
therefore speak of those rites and customs, anti ot 
the nations, whcie they prevailed; as I shall by 
these means be led insensibly to the discovciy 
the people, from whom they were deiived. by a 
similarity of customs, as. w ell as by the same re- 
ligious terniSj observable in different countries, it 
will be easy to shew a relation, which subsisted 
between such people, however widely dispersed. 
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They will be found to have been colonies of the 
same family ; and to have come ultimately from 
the same place. As my course will be in great 
measure an uphill labour, I shall proceed in the 
manner which I have mentioned; continually 
enlarging my prospect, till I arrive at the point I 
aim at. 

It may be proper to mention to the reader that 
the following treatises were not written in the 
order in which they now stand ; but just as the 
subject-matter presented itself before me. As 
many, which were first composed, will occur last, 

I have been forced to anticipate some of the argu- 
ments, as well as quotations, which they contained, 
according as I found it expedient. I fence there 
will he some few instances of repetition, which 
however l hope will not give any great disgust: 
as what is repeated, was so interwoven in the 
argument, that I could not well disengage it from 
the text, where it occurs a second time. 

There will also be found some.instanccs, where 
I differ from myself, and go contrary to positions 
in a former treatise. These are very lew', and of 
uo great moment ; being such as would probably 
escape the reader’s notice. But I think it more 
ingenuous, and indeed my strict duty, to own my 
mistakes, and point them out, rather than to pass 
them over in silence, or idly to defend them. 




SOME NECESSARY 


RULES AND OBSERVATIONS 

IX RESPECT TO 

ETYMOLOGICAL INQUIRIES; 

AND FOR 

THE BETTER UNDERSTANDING THE MYTHOLOGY 
OF GREECE. 


We must never deduce the etymology of an 
Egyptian or oriental term from the Greek lan- 
guage. Eustathius well observes, E» v to 

Mopci a yj>n\ *EXA»]W>CT)y nvpohoyixv clutx. 

Wc should recur to the Doric manner of ex- 
pression, as being nearest to the original. 

The Greeks adopted all foreign history : and 
supposed it to have been of their own country. 

They mistook temples for Deities, and places 
for persons, 
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They changed every foreign term to something 
similar in their own language; to something 
similar in sound, however remote in meaning; 
being led solely by the car. 

They constantly mistook titles for names ; and 
from these titles multiplied their Deities and 
Heroes. 

All terms of relation between the Deities to be 
disregarded. 

As the Grecians were mistaken, it is worth our 
while to observe the mode of error and uniformity 
of mistake. By attending to this, wc may bring 
tilings back to their primitive state, and desciv 
in antieu t terms the original meaning. 

We must have regard to the oblique cases, 
especially in nouns imparasyllabic, when we ha\c 
an antient term transmitted to us cither from the 
Greeks or Romans. The nominative, in both 
languages, is often abridged ; so that, from the 
genitive of the word, or from the possessive, the 
original term is to be deduced. This will be 
found to obtain even in common names. From 
vctcris we have veter for the true term ; from 
sanguinis we have sanguen : and that this is right 
we may prove from Ennius, who says : 

%l> O! pater, O! genitor, 0! sanguen diisoriundum. 


56 Ennn Annates. I. 2. 
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” Cum veter occubuit Priamus sub martc 
Pelasgo. 


So mentis, and not mens, was the true nomi- 
native to mentis, menti, mentem ; as wc may 
learn from the same author : 

Istic cst de sole sumptus ignis, isque mentis 
est. 

In like manner Plcbcs was the nominative to 
IMebi and Plebem. 

Deficit alma (Vies, nee plcbcs pane potitur. 

Lucilius. 

All the common departments of the Deities arc 
to he set aside, as inconsistent and idle. Pollux 
v. ill lie found a judge ; Ceres, a law-giver ; Dae- 
elms, the God of the year; Neptune, a physician; 
and /Ksculapius, the God of thunder : and this 
not merely from the poets; but fiom the be^t 
mythologists of the Grecians, fiom tliosc who 
^rote professedly upon the subject. 

I have observed before, that the Giecians in 


97 Ennii A mules. 1. 1 
t ‘ i Apud Emm fragmuU.* 
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foreign words often changed the Nu final to 
Sigtna. For Keren, they wrote K for Cohen 
; for Athon, A0w? ; for Boun, Ba? ; for Saiu, 

People, of old, were styled the children of the 
God whom they worshipped : hence they were, 
at last, thought to have been his real offspring ; 
and he was looked up to as the true parent. On 
the contrary, Priests were represented as foster- 
fathers to the Deity before whom they minis- 
tered ; and Priestesses were styled rifow, nr 
nurses. 

Colonies always went out under the patronage 
and title of some Deity. This conducting-God 
was in after-times supposed to have been the real 
leader. 

Sometimes the whole merit of a transaction was 
imputed to this Deity solely; who was represented 
under the character of Perseus, Dionusus, or Her- 
cules. Hence, instead of one person, we must 
put a people; and the history will be found con- 
sonant to the truth. 

As the Grecians made themselves principals in 
many great occurrences which were of another 
country, we must look abroad for the original, 
both of their rites and mythology ; and apply 
to the nations from whence they were derived. 
Their original history was foreign, and ingrafted 
upon the history of the country where they set- 
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tied. This is of great consequence, and repeat* 
edly to be considered. 

One great mistake frequently prevails among 
people who deal in these researches, which must 
be carefully avoided. We should never make use 
of a language which is modern, or comparatively 
modern, to deduce the etymology of antient and 
primitive terms. Pezron applies to the modem 
Teutonic, which he styles the Celtic, and says, 
was the language of Jupiter. But who was 
Jupiter, and what has the modem Celtic to do 
with the history of Egypt or Chaldea? There 
was an interval of two thousand years between 
the times of which he treats and any history of 
the Celtic : and there is still an interval, not 
very much inferior to the former, before we ar- 
rive at die acra of the language to which he 
applies. 

It has been the custom of those writers, who 
have been versed in the Oriental languages, to 
deduce their etymologies from roots ; which are 
often some portion of a verb. But the names of 
places and of persons arc generally an assemblage 
of qualities and titles; such as I have exhibited 
in the treatise above ; and I believe >vere never 
formed by such evolutions. The terms were 
obvious, and in common use ; taken from some 
're 11- known characteristics. Those who imposed 
s nch names never thought of a root ; and, pro- 
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bably, did not- know the purport of the term 
Whoever, therefore, in etymology, has recourse 
to this- method of investigation, seems to me to 
act like a person who shouldseek at the fountain, 
head for acity which stood at the mouth of a 
river. 



SHORT ACCOUNT 


OF TIIE 

HELLADIANS, 

AND THEIR ORIGIN ; 

In order to obviate some Objections. 


AS I have mentioned that the Helladians came 
from Egypt, and the east ; it may be proper to 
obviate an objection which may be made, to the 
account I give; as if it were contradictory to the 
tenor of the scriptures, as they are in general un- 
derstood. Greece, and the islands of Greece, are 
continually supposed, from the account given by 
Moses 59 , to have been peopled by the sons of 
Japliet ; and there is scarce any body, either an- 
cient or modern, who has touched upon this sub- 
ject, but has imagined Javan to have been the 
same as Ion, the son of Xuth, from whom the 
Ionians were descended. This latter point I shall 


39 Genesis, c. 10. v. 5. 
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not controvert at present. In respect to the 
former, the account given in the scriptures i$ 
undoubtedly most true. The sons of Japliet did 
people the isles of the Gentiles; by which is 
meant the regions of Greece and Europe, separated 
in great measure from the Asiatic continent by the 
intervention of the sea. They certainly were the 
first inhabitants of those countries. But the 
Helladians, though by family Ionians, were not 
of this race. They came afterwards; and all their 
best writers agree, that when their ancestors made 
their way into these provinces, they were possessed 
jby a prior people. Who these were is no whcie 
uniformly said : only they agree to term them in 
general Bxfpxfoi, or a rude, uncivilized people. A> 
my system depends greatly upon this point; to 
take away every prejudice to my opinion, I will 
in some degree anticipate, what I shall hereafter 
more fully prove. I accordingly submit to the 
reader the following evidences ; which are com- 
paratively few, ifwe consider what might be 
brought to this purpose. These are to shew, that 
the Helladians were of a different race ftoni the 
sons of Japhet : and that the couutry, when they 
came to it, was in the possession of another people 
which people they distinguished frdm themselves 
by the title of Bafafoi. 

hxot. 7 aios fxw ouv p MtA.ijo’io? Jri^i -njf fIfA07m>*i<r8 

fcTi TTfiO T'XV EAAuVu.'I’ UMCTOtV 0U/TJ5V CV T * 
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x*» n EAAo^ xarsiict* ~ u-jn^dtro to 

itxamov. Strabo. I, 7. p. 301. 

Eur» J« r//*v ot^mor^oi b ufixfa. Plato in Cratylo. 
vol. 1. p. 425. 

Uoilxi Tfl? m xaXxfxms 'ZMxios BafSjtfoi t« ™xa* 

**««■**. Pausanias. I 1. p. 100. 

A pothocv Bxfafoi wxuo-av. Scholia Apollouii Rhod. 
1. 3. v. 461. 

Diodorus mentions, AOnvaw — a7rotxa? Zaiirw rwv 
*£ Ai yurra. 1. 1. p. 24. 

Again-—* r^o/Atvcu it xxi tuv jytfiovu w twx; Ajyyirna? 
Tfo^x tok Afinvaiot?. ibidem. 

Africanus having spoken of the Egyptian rites, 
says, Oti n AdtivatS; ruu xvtcov AiyunTioi; xiroXxmv 
i*xo? riv, ai roixaf txtit/u y avoMtfj.iMf, w? fotinv xXKoi rt f 

Jwct e& tw T^xa^tjvw @£Q7ro|u,7ros. Apud Euscb, Pi'SCp. 
Evan. I. x. c. x. p. 491, 

Concerning persons from Egypt. 

Ktxflfivjy, Aiyuimoj wv, Juo y\u)<r<rxi w^xro. Cedrenus. 
p. 82. 

Aiywrno; to ytvos, man ra? Adrivx?. Scholia 

Ari6toph. Piuti. 

X2<rJi xvo Xxtu; TroXiu; Aiyvrrrix;, 

Mtrx tov Kara tlyvyo v KxrxxXvtrfxov ixtiirov, 

0 Kjx^oiJ/ Trxgtyiyoviv AO^ai? ttk P.Matb?. J. 
Tzetzes. Chil. v. hist. 18. 

AiyvTTTio? r* yc*o?, wx*<T£ raf Afiu^f. Suidas. 

Pausanias mentions AtMyx apixopcw Aty^rmt. 

] * E p. 95. 

q 2 
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. Erectheus from Egypt. rov E ptfi* \ty m T * 
ytvo f Aiyurrtcy ovrot. Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 85. 

Triptolemus from thence, who had been the 
companion of Osiris. Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 17. He 
gave the Athenians laws. Porphyry mentions 
Xuv AOuwn vofAoQiTM TfnrToXipw. Abstinent. 1. 4. 
p. 431. 

It is said, that Danaus was a native of the city 
Chemmis ; from whence he made his expedition 
to Greece. Aavao? Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 91. 

Navem primus ex jEgypto Danaus advexit. 
Pliny. 1. 7. c. 56. He brought a colony with him. 

Jf tous irtft A xmoy ofpq Ofvra? cpoiu; exuQiv, SCll. 

ig Ai-yuiTTB. Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 24. 

All the heads of the Dorian race from Egypt. 

&aima,To av tons; Qi ruv A u>(>iwv yytfxuvis Aiyvirnoi 
*9ayi«i?. Herodotus. 1. 6. c. 53. 

The Lacedemonians esteemed themselves of the 
same family as the Caphtorim of Palestine: hence 
they surmised, that they were related to the Jews. 
1 Maccabees, c. 12. v. 20, 21. Josephus: A. J* 
1. 12. c. 4. p. 606. Perseus was supposed to have 
been a foreigner. ‘£1$ h o IU^ertuy xoyos Kyirm, 

avr o* o Ilf^(rfu{ iwv A ftrvfw lymro 'EAAw. Herodotus 
1. 6. C. 54. 

It is said of Cadmus, that he came originally 
from Egypt, in company with Phoenix. Kxfy c < 
xxi 4>cm£ airo rccn Aiyvirrw. Euseb. Chron. 

p. 15. 
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Eusebius in another place mentions the arrival 
of Cadmus with a company of Sait©. They 
founded Athens, the principal city of Greece: 
also Thebes in Bocotia. They were of Egypt ; but 
he says, that they came last from Sidon. It is in 
a passage, where he speaks of a former race in 
Attica before those of Egypt called Saitae : IIauv 

ruv ^£roiXii<ravra>v uj-f gov ixu 2ai xou xotTOixvurMTtM 
tvv rm 'EAA fAYir^ovoXiy Aton x«u raf 0uC a$\ 
Ziiwiw y&() utoi a7TOixo* £x K otffj.* T8 Aywofiix;. Chron. 
p. 14. The antient Athenians worshipped Isis : 
and were in their looks, and in their manners par- 
ticularly like the Egyptians. Ka* -rai? kW, xai 
tok yftiirw ojuoiorarxf tii/ai t Aiyvnria;. The whole 
of their polity was plainly borrowed from that 
country. Diod. Sic. 1. 1. p. 24, 2.5, 2 6 . 

It is said by Sanchoniathon, that Cronus, in 
his travels over the earth in company with his 
daughter Athena, came to Attica; which he 
bestowed upon her. Euseb. P. E. lib. 1. c. 10. 
p. 38. 

This is not unlike the account given by the 
Scholiast upon Lycophron concerning Cecrops : 
from whence the legend may receive some light. 

t.xSwk CL{> (J) Kix^itJ') a7r ® Xaiw? iroAfw? AtyvTTTX r«f 
Adxvfc; <ruvwx£<r«. 2aVc h xar’ Aiytima? r\ A0nv<* A tyirou, 
y '>' p»><m Xa^«f. Lycoph. v. 111. Schol. 

Hence it is, that almost the whole of the my- 
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thology of Greece is borrowed .from Egypt, 

KaOoAa Jf, pun, w *EAAt)i/a? tfaoicc<rt<r§ou itt i©av!ca T8 . 
A<yu7rnwi/ Tf, xai ®£ac. Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 20. 
All their rites and ceremonies were from the same 
quarter. 

Ilavtiyu^ia? it xai opbas, xai irgo<ru.yuyz( 

irguroi ayQ^wirwv Aiyuirnoi £i<7iy, ot Tottrra|tx£voi, x&t raja 
t»to)^ f EAAr)V£? i utfAxQmoMn, 1 1 c rod . 1. 3. c. 58. 

Etot* ffiovx now* J^aQ oyro?, £7nj0ovTO (oi ‘EAArw?) 
£x t*K A<yu7rra oc.7nxofji.ii/a, too ou vo[aootoo toov ®£up. Herod* 

]. 2. c. 52. See also 1. 2. c. 4. 

Kai ttccvtqc, too owopooTa, too v 0£wv A lyvinx £ArjA'j0£ t( 

tm 'E\\a$x. Herod. 1. 2. c. 50. Hence it is said 
that the Corybantes, with their mother Comba, 
came and settled at Athens : K opSne Itt room** fu™ 
pnr iCQ$, Nonni Dionys. 1. 13. And that the 
priests at Athens, styled Eumolpidre, were from 
Egypt. Diodorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. 25. One of the 
Egyptians, who hi ought these rites to Greece, is 
mentioned under the name of Melampus : as the 
Egyptians. are, in general, under the character of 
Mdampodes. ‘EAAnin yxf) $r\ MtXxfj.7T3; £f»*, 0 
fJri\yyirxfAtVQ{ th A touvorx ovofxx, xat ttj y (W»ay, xxi “M* 

7rctxirw/ tx <px x\x. Herod. 1. 2. c. 49- He is like- 
wise said to have first introduced physic : by 
which this only is meant, that physic too came 
from Egypt. 

To the same purpose may be consulted Lucian 
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de Suria Deft, II^wtoi junp avO^ omtm Aiyvirrm xtX. 
Eusebius. P. Evan. lib. 10. c. 4. p. 46.9. and e. 5. 
p. 473. Clemens Alexand. 1. 1. p. 361, 381. Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. 20. p. 62, 63, and p. 86, 
$7. Tatianus Assyrius. p. 24S, 274. Thucydides. 
!. 1. c. 2, 3. 
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Efi 7T« xai TroToifjLO if ti/atj,, *j xaT wpf>nav, ujrm^ 
Aiywmoi? irgo; Toy NfiAcv, »] xaTa xaAAof, wf 0rrr«Aoif 
riwiov, n xxtz juiyfSo?, wj Ixu9a;? *{<>( tov I f^ov, 
*i *xtx ju.u0ov, wf AitwAok tov A^tAwov. 

Max. Tyrivs. Dissert, viii. p. 81 . 

As the divine honours paid to the Sun, and 
the adoration of lire, were at one time almost 
universal, there (vill he found in most places a 
similitude in the terms of worship. And though 
this mode of idolatry took its tise in one parti- 
cular part of the world, yet, as it was propagated 
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to others far remote, the stream, however widely 
diffused, will still savour of the fountain. More- 
over, as people were determined in the choice of 
their holy places by those preternatural phaeno- 
mena, of which I have before taken notice ; if 
there he any truth in my system, there will be 
uniformly found some analogy between the name 
of the temple, and its rites and situation : so that 
the etymology may be ascertained by the history 
of the place. The like will appear in respect to 
rivers and mountains ; especially to those which 
were esteemed at all sacred, and which were de- 
nominated from the Sun and fire. I therefore 
flatter myself that thj etymologies which I shall 
lay before the reader will not stand single and 
unsupported; but there will bean apparent ana- 
logy throughout the whole. The allusion will not 
he casual and remote, nor he obtained by undue 
inflexions and distortions : but, however compli- 
cated the name may appear, it will resolve itself 
easily into the original terms; and, when re- 
solved, the truth of the etymology will be ascer- 
tained by the concomitant history. If it be a 
Deity, or other personage, the truth will appear 
from Iris office and department ; or with the at- 
tributes imputed to him. To begin, then, with 
autient Latium. If I should have occasion to 
speak of the Goddess Feronia, and of the city 
denominated from her, I should deduce the nanre 
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from Fer-On, ignis Dei Solis; and suppose the 
place to have been addicted to the worship of the 
Sun, and the rites of fire. I accordingly find, 
from Strabo and Pliny, that rites of this sort 
were practised here : and one custom, which re- 
mained even to the time of Augustus, consisted 
in a ceremony of the priests, who used to walk 
barefoot over burning coals: 1 Tupoi? y*% m*x 
Jit£taw avfyaxiocv, xat (nrohotv fAiyaXyiv, The priest $> 
with their feet naked, walked over a large quantity 
of live coals and cinders. The town stood at the 
bottom of Mount Soracte, sacred to Apollo ; and 
the priests were styled Iiirpi. Aruns, in Virgil, 
in his address to Apollo, o takes notice of this 
custom : 

* Summe Deitm, magni custos Soractis, Apollo, 
Quern primi colimus; cui pineus ardor acervo 
Pascitur, et medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores muM premimus vestigia pruna ; 

Da, Pater. 

The temple is said to have been founded on 
account of a pestilential ? vapour, which arose 


1 Strabo, 1. 5. p. 346. 

1 Virgil. & n. 1. xi. v. 735. 

7 Scrvitu upon the foregoing passage. 
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from a cavern ; and to which some shepherds 
were conducted by (Avxoc) a wolf. Were I to 
attempt the decyphering of Ferentum, I should 
proceed m a manner analogous to that above. 1 
aliould suppose it to have been named Ftt'-En, 
ignis , vel Solis fons, from something peculiar 
either in its rites or situation. I accordingly 
find, that there was a sacred fountain, whose 
waters were styled Aquas Ferentinae,— cui numen 
etiam, et divinus cultus tributus + fuit. Here was 
a grove, equally sacred, mentioned by 4 5 6 Livy, 
and others ; where the antient Latines used to 
hold their chief assemblies. As this grand meet- 
ing used to be in a place denominated from lire, 
it was the cause of those councils being called 
Ferise Latinae. The fountain, which ran through 
the grove, arose at the foot .of mount b Mbanus, 
and afterwards formed many 7 pools. 

The antient Cuthites, and the Persians after 
them, had a great veneration for fountains and 
streams ; which also prevailed among other na- 
tions, so as to have been at one time almost 


4 CIuver. Italia. 1.2. p. 7 1.9* 

5 Livy. 1. It c. 49- Pompcms Festus. 

6 Not far from hence was a district called Agcr Solonus. So’* 
On is a compound of the two most common names given to 
Sun, to whom the place and waters were sacred. 

1 Dionysius - Halicaruasseusis. I. 3. 


1 
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yniversal. " Of this regard among the Persians 
Herodotus takes notice ; * Xefict rxi ircra/un? tuu xay- 
t«v aaXtra : Of all things in nature they reverence 
rivers most. But if these rivers were attended 
with any nitrous or saline quality, or with any 
fiery eruption, they were adjudged to be still 
more sacred, 'and ever distinguished with some 
title of the Deity. The natives of Egypt had the 
like veneration. Other nations, says 9 Athanasius, 
reverenced rivers and fountains; but , above all 
people in the world , the Egyptians ' held them in 
the highest honour , and esteemed than as divine. 
Julius Firmicus gives the same account of than. 
,J /Egyptii aquae beneficium percipientes aquam 
colunt, aquis supplicant. From hence the cus- 
tom passed westward to Greece, Italy, and the 
extremities of Europe. In proof of which the 
following inscription is to be found in Grutcr: 


* Herodotus. 1. 1. c. 138. 

Ot/ssn or xat vox n *«» xn^oitrt* (oi Ut^crui). Herodotus. 1. 1 . 
131. 

Huletis temporibus priscis Pcrsai flu\ium coluissc. Arnobius 
^•versus Gentes. 1 . 6 *. p. 1 96 '. 

9 AAXoi voTapu/f xxt xffyXf, xx\ va,7UJ y.a>.\rx oi tiiyvmm ifforf 
7 *u>;xa«r», x <w atayoeivuct. Alhailftsius ftdveiSUS GcntCfc. 

P-2. 

A*yj/^rici vSart fii»W xthToi pt » uwacri vuiyot T015 Atyvirttoif ‘ 7 * 

l fy. Lucian. Jupiter Tragocd. v. ‘2. p.223 Edit. Sahnurii. 
ts> Julius Firmici*. p. !. 
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M Vascanisc in Iiispania 
F 0 N T I D I V I N 0. 

How much it prevailed among the Romans we 
learn from Seneca. n Magnorum fluviorum capita 

veneramur coluntur aquarum calentium fon- 

tes ; et qusedam stagna, quae vel opacitas, vel 
immensa altitudo sacravit. It mattered not what 
the natuie of the water might be, if it had a pe- 
culiar quality. At Thebes, in Ammonia, was a 
fountain, which was said to have been cold by 
day, and wai in at night. 'H 1J xuXtnui u 
i\nt. It was named the fountain >j the Sun. In 
Campania was a fountain Virena; which I should 
judge to be a compound of Vir-En, and to signify 
ignis foils, from being dedicated to the Deity of 
fire, ou account of some particular quality. I 
accordingly fmd in H Vitruvius, that it was a 
medicinal spring, and of a strong vitriolic nature. 
The Corinthians had in their Acropolis a 15 Pirene, 
of the same purport as Virena, just mentioned. 


“ Grutcr. Inscript, vol. 1. p. xciv. 

11 Seneca) lypfst. 41. 

,J Herodotus. 1. 4. c. 181. The true name was probably Cu- 
rtne, orCurane. 

14 Vitruvij Architect. I. 8. p. 16'8. 

15 Pliny. 1.4. c. 4. p. J<)2. Ovid. Metamorph. 1. C 
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It was a beautiful fountain sacred to Apollo, 
whose image was at the head of the water 
within a sacred inclosure. ■ , 

We read of a Pyrene, which was a fountain of 
another nature ; yet of the same etymology, how- 
ever differently expressed. It was a mountain, 
and gave name to the vast ridge called Saltus 
Pyrenaei. It is undoubtedly a compound of 
,6 Pur-ain, and signifies a fountain of fire. I 
should imagine, without knowing the history of 
the country, that this mountain once flamed; 
and that the name was given from this circum- 
stance. Agreeably to this, I find, from Aristotle 
de Mirabilibus, that here was formerly an erup- 
tion of fire. The same is mentioned by Posido- 
nius in Strabo ; and also by Diodorus, who adds, 

' T<* piu ogn Six to (ruy.€s£yxo; .x\v}Qyvxi Ilufrvaia. That 
tht mountains from hence had the name' of Py - 
nnai. Mount /Etna is derived very truly by 
Bochart from Aituna, fornax ; as being a reser- 
voir of molten matter. There was another very 


5 Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 117* Er* V h AiroXhuns aya, fyu* 

Pireiie and Virenc arc the same name. 

‘ Pur, Pir, Phur, Vir: all signify tire. 

17 Diodorus Siculus. 1 . 5. p. 312. 
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antient name, Inessus ; by which the natives 
called the hill, as well as the city, which was 
towards the bottom of , it. The name is a com- 
pound of Aift-Es, like Hanes in Egypt ; and sig- 
nifies a fountain of fire. It is called Ennesia by 
Diodorus, who says that this name was after- 
wards changed to iEtna. He speaks of the city; 
but the name was undoubtedly borrowed from 
the mountain, to which it was primarily applica- 
ble, and upon which it was originally conferred : 

18 K at rviv pw ovtroiv Ai rvnv urrurocuro, tt^o runs xaA sfitm 

E wwm. Strabo expresses the name Innesa, ami 
informs us, more precisely, that the upper part 
of the mountain was so called, O* k 19 Amxu. 

mb Ivvr\<ra,v xaX«u£Mii/, ty\; AiTvrif 

wh»|( tm. Upon this , the people , withdrawing them • 
selves , went and occupied the upper part of Mount 
JEtna, which was called Innesa. The city Hanes, 
in Egypt, was of the same etymology ; being 
denominated from the Sun, who was styled 
Hanes, Ain-Es, fons ignis sive lucis. It was 
the same as the Arab Heliopolis, called now 
Matarea. Stephanus Byzantinus calls the city 
Inys : for that is manifestly the name he gives 
it, if we take away the Greek termination. 


v8 Diodorus Siculus. 1. xi. p. ,57. 
19 Strabo. 1. O', p. 412. 
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40 hum*, voXl; Aiyvirrs : but Herodotus, M from 
whom he borrows, renders it Ienis. It would 
have been more truly rendered Doric& Ianis ; for 
that was nearer to the real name. The historian, 
however, points it out plainly, by saying, that it 
was three days journey from Mount M Casius ; 
and that the whole way was through the Arabian 
desert. This is a situation which agrees with 
no other city in all Egypt, except that which 
was the Onium of the later Jews. With this it 
accords precisely. There seem to have been two 
cities named On, from the worship of the Sun. 
One was called Zan, Zon, and Zoan, in the land 
of Go-zan, the Goshen of the scriptures. The 


Stephanus says that it was near Mount Casius: but Hero- 
dotus expressly tells us, that it was at the distance of three days 
journey from it. 

Ato rec t>T»K Tec r a. \tt\ (!u\ct<r<rr)<; VoAio < i,-* 

ra Herodotus. 1.3. c. 5. 

11 ToJc fxnu^v woXeo?, xai Kawotf ti t»i? TifCwnS 1 os 

lot ux ohyot X> u ^ °*> ' 0(70> ,7ri *1/**P*? ohr, if t 

Herodotus, ibidem. 

13 Go«zan is the place, or temple, of the Sun. I once thought 
that Goshen, or, as it is sometimes expressed, Gnz.rn, was the 
wtne as Cushan : but I was certainly mistaken. The district of 
Goshen was indeed the nome of Cushan ; but the two words are 
not of the same purport Goshen is the same as Go-shan, and 
Go-zan, analogous to Beth-shan, and signifies the place of the 
Sun. Go«shen, Go-shan, Go*zan, and Gau*zan, are all vana- 

R 2 
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other was the city On in Arabia ; called also 
Hanes. They were within eight or nine miles of 
each other, and are both mentioned together by 
the prophet i+ Isaiah. For his princes were at 
Zoan , and his ambassadors came to Hanes. The 
name of each of these cities, on account of the 
similarity of worship, has by the Greeks been 
translated 15 Heliopolis} which has caused great 
confusion in the history of Egypt. The latter of 
the two was the Ian is, or I ana-os, of the Greeks ; 
so called from Hanes, the great fountain of light, 
the Sun ; who was worshipped under that title by 
the Egyptians and Arabians. It lies now quite 
in ruins, close to the village Matarea, which ha^ 
risen from it. The situation is so pointed out, 
that we cannot be mistaken : and we find, more- 
over, which is a circumstance very remarkable, 
that it is at this day called by the Arabians Ain 
El Sham, the fountain of the Sun ; a name pre- 


tions of the same name. In respect to On, there were two cities 
so called. The one was in Egypt, where Poti-phcra was Priest. 
< v.hms. c. 41. v.4.5. The other stood in Arabia, and is men- 
tioned by the Seventy: r er** 'HAi Exodus, c. 1. v. II. 

'(’ins was also catted Oniurn, and Hanes, the liinisus of Hero- 
dotus. 

:4 Isaiah, e. 30. v. 4. 

See Observations upon the Antient History of Egypt, p. 1 >*■ 
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cisely of the same purport as Hanes. Of this we 
are informed by the learned geographer, D’An- 
ville, and others ; though the name, by diffe- 
rent travellers, is expressed with some variation. 
16 Cette ville presque ensevelie sous dcs ruittes, 
et voisine, dit Abulfeda, d'un petit lieu nommd 
Matarea, conserve dans les geographies Arabes 
le nom d'Aiusienis ou du fontain du Soleil. A 
like account is given by Egmont and 17 Hay- 
man; though they express the name Ain El 
Cham; a variation of little consequence. The 
reason why the antient name has been laid aside, 
by those* who reside there, is undoubtedly this. 
Bochart tells us, that, since the religion of Maho- 
met has taken place, the Arabs look upon llanes 
as the devil : 18 proinde ah ipsis ipse Daemon own 
vocatur. Hence they have abolished llanes : but 
the name Ain El Cham, of the same purport, they 
have suffered to remain. 

I have before taken notice of an objection liable 
to be made from a supposition, that if llanes sig- 
nified the fountain of light, as I have presumed, 


46 D’Anville Memoircs sur l'Egypt. p. 1 14. 

47 Travels, vol. 2. p. 107 . It is by them expressed Ain el 
Cham, and appropriated to the obelisk : but the meaning is 
plain. 

** Bochart. Geog. Sacra. 1.1. c. 35. p. 63S. 
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it would have been differently expressed in the 
Hebrew. This is a strange fallacy ; but yet very- 
predominant. Without doubt those learned men, 
who have preceded in these researches, would 
hafe bid fair for noble discoveries, had they not 
been too limited, and biassed, in their notions. 
But as far as I am able to judge, most of those, 
who have engaged in inquiries of this nature, have 
ruined the purport of their labours through some 
prevailing prejudice. They have not considered, 
that every other nation, to which we can possibly 
gain access, or from whom we have any history 
derived, appears to have expressed foreign terms 
differently from the natives, in whose language 
they were found. And without a miracle the 
Hebrews must have done the same. We pro- 
nounce all French names differently from the 
people of that country : and they do the # same in 
respect to us. What we call London, they express 
Lorn! res: England they style Angleterre. What 
some call Bazil, they pronounce Bal : Munchen, 
Munich: Mentz, Mayence: Ravenspurg, Ratis- 
bon. The like variation was observable of old. 
Carthago of the Romans was Carchedon among 
the Creeks. Hannibal was rendered Annibas: 
Asd rubai, Asdroubas : and probably neither was 
consonant to the Punic mode of expression. If 
then a prophet were to rise from the dead, and 
preach to any nation, he would make use of terms 
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adapted to their idiom and usage ; without any 
retrospect to the original of the terms, whether 
they were domestic, or foreign. The sacred 
writers undoubtedly observed this rule towards 
the people, for whom they wrote ; and varied in 
their expressing of foreign terms; as the usage of 
the people varied. For the Jewish nation at times 
differed from its neighbours, and from itself. We 
may be morally certain, that the place, rendered 
by them Ekron, was by the natives called Achoron ; 
the Accaron, Axxaf&w, of Josephus, and the Seventy. 
What they termed Philistim, was Pelestin : Eleazar, 
in their own language, they changed to Lazar, 
and Lazarus: and of the Greek oWftov they 
formed Sanhedrim. Hence we may be certified, 
that the Jews, and their ancestors, as well as all 
nations upon earth, were liable to express foreign 
terms wy;li a variation, being led by a natural pe- 
culiarity in their mode of speech. They therefore 
are surely to be blamed, who would deduce the 
orthography of all antient words from the Hebrew ; 
and bring every extraneous term to that test. It 
requires no great insight into that language to see 
the impropriety of such procedure. Yet no preju- 
dice has been more V) common. The learned 
Michaelis Las taken notice of this p fatal attach- 

19 See page 72. notes. 

j0 Dissertation of the influence of opinion upon language, and 

language upon opinion. Sect. vi. p. 67 . of the translation. 

2 
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ntent, and speaks of it as a strange illusion. R c 
says, that it is the reigning influenza, to which all 
are liable , who make the Hebrew their principal 
study. The only way to obtain the latent purport 
of antient terms is by a fair analysis. This must 
be discovered by an apparent analogy; and sup- 
ported by the history of the place, or person, to 
•whom the terms relate. If such helps can be ob- 
tained, we may determine very truly the ety- 
mology of an Egyptian or Syriac name; however 
it may appear repugnant to the orthography of the 
Hebrews. The term Hanes is not so uncommon as 
may be imagined. Zeus was worshipped under 
this title in Greece, and styled Zsu? At vr™?. The 
Scholiast upon Apollonius Rhodius mentions his 
temple, and terms it 31 Ato? A mw U^ov « y.vy pwua * 

A £coj/ tv 7 r££nrXw, xat A)?jw.o<rO$w? tv It is also 

taken notice of by Strabo, who speaks ofea moun- 
tain Hanes, where the temple stood. Ji Mtyw* h 
tv aurtj At m (lege Aivnj) tv w to m A to? Aiviunx 
The mountain of Zeus Ainesius must have been 
Aiues, and not Ainos ; though it occurs so in our 
.present copies of Strabo. The Scholiast above 
quotes a verse from Hesiod, where the j Poet styles 
the Deity Auwof, 


31 Scholia upon Apollonius. 1. 2, r. 297- 
3 * Strabo. 1. 10. p. 700. 
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Aine’ms, and Ainesius are both alike from Hanes* 
tlie Deity of Egypt, whose rites may be traced in 
various parts. There were places named Aineas, 
and Ainesia in Thrace; which are of the same 
original. This title occurs sometimes with, the 
prefix Emms: and the Deity so called was by 
tlu* early theologists thought to have been of the 
hi l)i >t antiquity. They esteemed him the same 
as 1J Ouramis, and Dionusus : and went so far as 
to giw him a creative u power, and to deduce all 
things from him. The Grecians from Phanes 
formed Jamies, which they gave as a title both to 
u /. s, and Apollo. In this there was nothing 
extnordinaiy, for they were both the same God. 
In * hr m\ ih of Italy was a district called Ager 
?> Pisanus. The etymology of this name is the 
sime as that of Hanes, and Phanes; only the 
t i ins are reversed. It signifies ignis fons : and in 
confirmation of this etymology I have found the 

33 Orphic Hymn. 4. 

Oi — til yt ru) <&atvijT» SVijxitfpyuw amxv xtVfAtriffxt. 

Orphic Fragment. 8. from Proclus lnTimieum. 
jS Iu pH Ztvq o <l>a»a»o< Eurip. Rhesus. v. 3 jj. 

Awro\A«n it Xiok„ Hesych. 
y PI ‘ny. 1.2. c. 106. p. 120. 
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place to have been famous for its hot streams, 
which are mentioned by Pliny under the name of 
Aquae Pisanae. Cuma in Campania was certainly 
denominated from Chum, heat, on account of its 
soil, and situation. Its medicinal waters are 
well known ; which were called Aquae Cumana?. 
The term Cumana is not formed merely by a 
Latine inflection ; but consists of the terms 
Cumain, and signifies a hot fountain ; or a foun- 
tain of Chum, or Cham, the Sun. The country 
about it was called Phlegra ; and its waters are 
mentioned by Lucretius. 

39 Qualis apud Cumas locus est, montemque 
Vesevum, 

Oppleti calidis ubi fumant fontilms auctus. 

Here was a cavern, which of old was a place 
of prophecy. It was the seat of the Sibylla 
Cumana, who was supposed to have come from 
40 Babylonia. As Cuma was properly Cuman ; so 
Baiae was Baian ; and Alba near mount Albanus 41 , 


13 ti to Qipjxa, ytiOiK avTopiAT* anotrst. 

Joseph! Antiq. \. 18. c. 14. 

Lucretius. 1.6. 

40 Justin Martyr. Cohort, p. 33. 

41 Mom* MWuw KVW from Ms foun- 

tains and baths. 
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Alban : for the Romans often dropped the n final 
pisa, so celebrated in Elis, was originally Pisan, 
of the same purport as the Aquae Pisanae above* 
It was so called from a sacred fountain, to which 
only the name can be primarily applicable : and 
we are assured by Strabo 44 Tw x^w irara* <r0«», 
that the fountain had certainly the name of Pisan. 
I have mentioned that Mount Pyrene was so 
called from being a fountain of fire : such moun- 
tains often have hot streams in their vicinity, 
which are generally of great utility. Such we 
find to have been in Aquitania at the foot of this 
mountain, which were called Therm® Onesae; 
and are mentioned by Strabo, as 4? 0 £^a xaXAira 
7 TQTifjLUTotTs Wiiat in one pa it of the world 

was termed Cumana, was in another rendered 
Comana. There was a grand city of this name 
in Cappadocia, where stood one of the noblest 
Purathcia in Asia. The Deity worshipped was 
represented as a feminine, and styled Anait, and 
Anais ; which latter is the same as Hanes. She 
was well known also in Persis, Mesopotamia, and 
at Egbatana in Media. Both An-ait, and An-ais, 
signifies a fountain of fire. Generally near her 


41 Strabo, i. 8. p. 545. 

43 Strabo. 1. 4. p. 2J10. Oncsa signifies solis ignis, analogous to 
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temples, there was an eruption of that element; 
particularly at Egbatana, and Arbela. Of the 
latter Strabo gives an account, and of the fiery 
matter which was near it. 44 n^t 

Aj/utirfiaf TroAif' fi(T *) TS m<pdx m\yri y xou tx irvgx (or 
rugstx) xxi to t»k Avxixc It^ov. 

I should take the town of Egnatia in Italy to 
have been of the same purport as Hanes above 
mentioned: for Hanes was sometimes expressed 
with a guttural, Hagnes; from whence came the 
ignis of the Romaus. In Arcadia near mount 
Lyceus was a sacred fountain ; into which one of 
the nymphs, which nursed Jupiter, was supposed 
to have been changed. It was called Ilagnon, 
the same as Ain-On, the fount of the Sun. From 
Ain of the Amonians, expressed Agn, came the 
of the Greeks, which signified any tiling 
pure and clean ; purus sive castus. Hence was 
derived ayvnov, irriyaiov* 'ayvaioy, xxQx^ov' 'xyuri y xxtix^x : 
as we may learn from Hesychius. Pausanias 
styles the fountain 45 Hagno : but it was originally 
Ilagnon, the fountain of the Sun : hence we learn 
in another place of Hesychius, xyvoTroXtHrQxi, to 
Jto r‘x»a r0«». The town Egnatia, which I 


44 Strabo. 1. 16 . p. 1072 . see also 1 . ll. p. 779 . and 1. K\ 
]> 8 is. likewise Plutarch in Artaxerxe. 

4 ' Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 678. 
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mentioned above, stood in campis Salentinii, and 
at this day is called Anazo, and Anazzo. It was 
so named from the rites of fire : and that those 
customs were here practised, we may learn from 
some remains of them among the natives in the 
times of Horace and Pliny. The former calls the 
place by contraction 46 Gnatia : 

Dein Gnatia -Nymphis 
Iratis extructa dedit risumque, jocumque; 

Dum flammis sine thura liquescere limine sacro 
Persuadere cupit. 

Horace speaks as if they had no fire : but ac- 
cording to Pliny they boasted of having a sacred 
and spontaneous appearance of it in their temple. 
47 Rcperitur apud auctorcs in Salentino oppido 
Egnati&, imposito ligiio in saxum quoddam ibi 
sacram protinus flammam existere. From hence, 
undoubtedly, came also the name of Salentum, 
which is a compound of Sal-En, Solis fons ; and 
arose from this sacred fire to which the Salcntini 
pretended. They were Amonians, who settled 
here, and who came last from Crete 48 T«? 3t 


4h Horace. 1.1. sat. 5. v. 97 . 
47 Pliny. 1. C. c. 110. p. 12o. 
Strabo, I. 6. p. 430. 
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airoMx; $a<n. Innumerable in- 
stances of this sort might be brought from 
Sicily: for this island abounded with places, 
which were of Amonian original. Thucydides, 
and other Greek writers, call them Phenicians 49 : 
Xlxov* Jc xat dWixij irift vutrotv put ItxsAiav. But they 
were a different people from those, which he sup- 
poses. Besides, the term Phenician was not a 
name, but a title : which was assumed by people 
of different parts ; as I shall shew. The district, 
upon which the Grecians conferred it, could not 
have supplied people sufficient to occupy the many 
regions, which the Phenicians were supposed to 
have possessed. It was an appellation, by which 
no part of Canaan was called by the antient and 
true inhabitants : nor was it ever admitted, and 
in use, till the Grecians got possession of the 
coast. It was even then limited to a small tract ; 
to the coast of Tyre and Sidon. 

If so many instances may be obtained from the 
west, many more will be found, as we proceed 
towards the east; from whence these terms were 
originally derived. Almost all the places in Greece 


I he antient Salentini worshipped the Sun under the title of 
M.iu-zan, orMau-zana: by which is meant Mencs, Sol. Fotu> 
in \ . Octobris. 

I'hucsdidcs. 1. 6, c. ?. p. ;> 7 p. 
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were of oriental etymology ; or at least from 
Egypt. I should suppose that the name of 
Methane in the Peloponnesus had some relation to 
a fountain, being compounded of Meth-an, the 
fountain of the Egyptian Deity, Meth, whom the 
Greeks called Meetis. 


*° Kcu Mt)T *5 ; yin TroAurifirti?. 


We learn from 51 Pausanias, that there was in this 
place a temple and a statue of Isis, and a statue 
also of Hermes in the forum ; and that it was 
situated near some hot springs. We may from 
hence form a judgment, why this name was given, 
and from what country it'was imported. We find 
this term sometimes compounded Meth-On, of 
which name there was a town in 51 Messenia. 
Instances to our purpose from Greece will accrue 
continually in the course of our work. 

One reason for holding waters so sacred arose 


50 Orphic Fragment, vi. v. 19. from Proclus. p. 3 66. 

Mijtk, divine wisdom, by which the world was framed: 
esteemed the same as Phanes and Dionusus. 

Avrof Ti 0 A»o»vao{, xai xoo Ibidem, p. 373. 

Mt)tk — ij>fu.r,nviToit, Zvo$oTr,j > — from Orpheus : Eu* 

sebij Chromcon. p. 4. 

5 * Itnh; itrctvba xa» <xya*fta } *»n nj $ aye — xa» 

*t#T£a. Pdusan. I. 2. p. I JO. 

51 Pausumas. L 4. p. 237. 



apption, tjjat they were gifted with super- 
natural powers. Jamblichus takes notice of many 
ways, by which the gift of divipation was to be 
obtained. 5i Some , says he, procure a pi'ophetic 
spirit by drinking the sacred water, as is the prac- 
tice of Apollo's priest at Colophon . Some by sitting 
over the mouth of the cavern , as the women do, 
who give put oracles at Delphi. Others are inspired 
by the vapour , which arises from the waters ; as 
is the case of those who are priestesses at Bran - 
chidce. He adds,” in respect to the oracle at 
Colophon , that the prophetic spirit was supposed to 
proceed from the water . The fountain t from 
whence it flowed, was in an apartment under 
ground; and the priest went thither to partake of 
the emanation . From this history of the place wc 
may learn the purport of the name, by which 
this oracular place was called. Colophon is Col- 
OpliOn, tumulus Dei Solis Pythonis, and corres- 
ponds with the character given. The river, into 
which this fountain ran, was sacred, and named 


51 'O# irwrTt?, xuQsnrtP' 0 i» *1 t^iv^ t« KM^ty. Oth 

rouion; vrxpaxxQvi/xtyot, at AiXpot; Qtc’Trtfecrcti. Ot^ icxrut 
anj-ifo/Atvot, at i> B^ay^t^atc Jamblichus do 

Mystctijs. sec. 3 . c. \i. p. 72 . 

To^i n K*Ao(^«»t fxatTitc>¥ oixo^oyttrat ffctcx vx<rt hx v5«xto; 
y(r,' r ixT\%ttr tttxt yetf Ttiyxy tr atxy xxt ctynw, xat avxw vtut tv 
U^T/rt}*. Jamblichus. ibid. 
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llalesus ; it was also called 54 Anelon : An-El-On, 
Fons Dei Solis. Halcsus is composed of well- 
known titles of the same God. 

Delos was famed for its oracle ; and for a foun- 
tain sacred to the prophetic Deity. It was called 
<s Inopus. This is a plain compound of Ain-Opus, 
Fons Pythonis. Places natned Asopus, Elopus, 
and like, are of the same analogy. The God of 
light, Orus, was often styled Az- El; whence we 
meet with many places named Azelis, Azilis, 
Azila, and by apocope, Zclis, Zcla, and Zelcia. 
In Lycia was the city Phaselis, situated upon the 
mountain 56 Chimaera ; which mountain had the 
same name, and was sacred to the God of lire. 
Phaselis is a compound of Phi, which, in the 
Amonian language, is a mouth or opening ,* and 
of Azel above mentioned. Ph'Aselis signifies Os 
Vulcani, sive apertura ignis; in other words a 
chasm of fire. The reason why this name was 
imposed may he seen in the history of the place 57 . 


54 Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 65.9. Avttam? ry ir K gAgQuh v.&i Ufoyuw* 

K'ArjTCU ^Vy.gGTl}TCC 

' 5 Callimachus : II) inn to Delos. 

Strabo. I. 10. p. 7-t‘L 
5 ' Pliny. 1. C. c. 100”. p. 1‘22. 

57 Pliny above. 

Ot» tf»r lyyvt; Q>xrri?u$<,<i t> Atx»a aOxiXTo r, xxi oti xu y.xnr&> 

»7ri 7riT£af, kxi nxTu, xxt r lft Ctesias apud Photium. clxxui. 
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Flagrat in Phaselitide Mons Chimacra, et quidem 
imniortali diebus, et noctibus flamma Chimrera is a 
compound of Cham-Ur, the name of the Deity, 
whose altar stood towards the top of the 58 mountain. 
At no great distance stood Mount Argaius, which 
was a part of the great ridge, called Taurus. This 
Argaius may be either derived from Har, a moun- 
tain ; or from Aur, fire. We may suppose Ar- 
gaius to signify Mons eavus : or rather ignis ca- 
vitas, sive Vulcani downs, a name given from its 
being hollow, and at the same time a reservoir of 
fiery matter. The history of the mountain may 
be seen in Strabo ; who says, that it was im- 
mensely high, and ever covered with snow ; it 
stood in the vicinity of Comana, Castabala, 
Caesarea, andTyana: and all the countiy about 
it abounded with fiery 59 eruptions. But the most 
satisfactoiy idea of this mountain may be ob- 
tained from coins, which were struck in it* vici- 
nity ; and particularly 63 describe it, both as an 
hollow and an inflamed mountain. 

In rhracc was a region called Paeonia, which 
seems to have had its name fiom P'Eon, the (md 


ITxvtk, ojoj <t>omh5v E&,: tic* Trxyvv hvo>too, 

A (Try Tt pv-, Xuax^xc. NollllUS. 1. .1. 

s r; ho. 1. 12. p. 812. l or thu purport of Giuus, domus 
v. I (jvitas. Sec Radicals, p. 122. 

I’.itui.c Numisnuta Imporatorum. p. ISO. 1 . 194. 
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of light 6 *. The natives of these parts were styled 
both Pconians and Pierians ; which names equally 
relate to the Sun. Agreeably to this Maximus 
Tvrius tells us, that they particularly worshipped 
that luminary : and adds, that they had no image; 
but instead of it used to suspend upon an high 
pole a disk of metal, probably, of line gold, as 
they were rich in that mineral : and before this 
they performed their 61 adoration. 

There is an apparent analogy between the 
names of places farther east ; whose inhabitants 
were all worshippers of the Sun. Hence most 
names are an assemblage of his titles. Such is 
Cyrestia, Chalybon, C’omana, Ancura, Cocalia, 
Cabyra, Arbcla, Amida, Emcsa, Edessa, and the 
like. Emcsa is a compound of Ilam-Es; the 
natives are said by Festus Aviemis to have been 
devoted to the Sun : 

0i Denique flammiromo devoti pectora Soli 
. Vitam agitant. 


u Ik* way called both Peon and Poor: and llu* country from 
him PeomiL and Fiona. '1 he thief cities vuic Aloru«, Ainca*, 
C’iiamsa, Metlione: all of oiiental \ inolo; y y. 

11 riaioKf? crtGuyi tov rj.10/' c; rj u Uxiuu'.n 

■-tip f/argy Maximum 'ly l nib. iJisseit. S. p. 87. 

Of the wealth of tins people, and of their skill 111 music and 
pharmac) ; bee Strabo. F.pitmn. I. \*i. 

63 Itufub Ftttus Amciui’!. Dcscrip. Orbis. v. 1083 . 

S 2 
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Similar to Emesa was Edessa, or more properly 
Adesa, so named from Hades, the God of light. 
The emperor Julian styles the region — T^ov £ £ 
amo; to) ‘HXiw 6+ Xugioi/. This city was also, from 
its worship, styled 65 Ur, Urhoe, and Urcho'e ; 
which last was probably the name of the 
66 temple. 

There wero many places called Arsene, Arsine, 
Arsinoe, Arsiana. These were all the same name, 
only varied in different countries; and they were 
consequently of the same purport. Arsinoe is a 
compound of arez-ain, Solis fons : and most pla- 
ces so denominated will he found famed for some 
fountain. One of this name was in Syria; 67 Af<nm 

7toAk Sugict, £7 n xsi/usm. ktto tv £vi/y xowx; 

f££uyiTa» 7rX novae — ccty «v *) 7 toXk MOpixrcci. A VSUlOt 

is a city in Syria , situated upon a rising ground , 
out of which issue many streams : from hence the 
city had its name. Arsine and Arsiana in Baby- 


f ‘ v J 11h.ini Oiatio in Solem. Orat. t. p. 1 . 50 . 

It^rrau enrol (K^f jcrvivoi) rx G:u> yhtw’ tvtoy yxg o» £7n^p 5 * 
Ty <X>o iyi<£on> tyuvy ]LXa.yx'£ufov xa>cLHTEC. 1 lerodiai). 1. 3. 

^ Edcssoni Uichoienses — liline, igni", lux, Ac. Thcopb. 
''•geliedi Haven IlM. CKrhocna. p. k 

l i-clioc signifies On domus, \ <*l tom pi um; Solis jEde$. 

I 1 m Chaldea is, by Ptolemy, called Orchoo. 

l‘.t\ mnlogicum magnum. The author adds: o^crat yx^ 7 * 
"■riMi, as if it wcic of Grecian 01 igmal. 
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Ionia had 68 fountains of bitumen. Arlene in 
Armenia was a nitrous lake : 69 A^m Xi^r,v — iutji- 
T if, NearArsinoe, upon the Red Sea, were hot 
streams of bitter 70 waters ; and Arsinoe near 
71 Ephesus had waters equally bitter. 

There were many people called Ilyrcani ; atid 
cities and regions, llyrcania: in the history of 
which there will be uniformly found some refe- 
rence to fire. The name ts a compound of Ur- 
chane, the God of that element lie was wor- 
shipped particularly at Ur, in Chaldea: and one 
tribe of that nation were called Urchani. Strabo 
mentions them as only one branch of the 71 literati; 
but 7J Pliny speaks of them as a people, a tribe of 
the Chaldeans. Here was the source of fire wor- 
ship : and all the country was replete with bitu- 

— — -r* 

** Marcellinus. 1.23. p. 287- 

t9 A^c Twri ’/.nr), fa xoa Qunnv y.x\»a — tr‘ & »*T^T» 5 . Strabo. 
1. xi. p. SOI. 

iq«Tov pi* out Agava r,; vxpuOiovtv Tv Sifaxv r, 7 rugov 0tpw.a 7rXi»o- 

av avfov; tx wiT^; 8a?.a tt^k A^atharchides de 

Rubro mari. p. 5i. 

E tra aW).v i rahiv Agavar>v' tnx 8 tfjxuv i$xTu>* txCoAa?, rtiKguv xau 

«>,w vpav. Strabo. 1. lb. p. 1114. 

71 Some make Ephesus and Arsmoe to have been the same. See 
Srholia upon Dionysius. v. SC’S. 

1 Strabo. 1. lb. p. 1074. See Radicals, p. 50. 

71 Pliny. 1.6. c. 27. Euphiaten pixcluserc Orcheni : nec mm 
P asitigri defertur ad mare. 
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men and fire. There was a region 74 Hyrcania, 
inhabited by the Medes; which seems to have 
been of the same inflammable nature. The peo- 
ple were called Ilyrcani, and Astabeni : which 
latter signifies the sons of fire. Ccliarius men- 
tions a city llyrcania in 77 Lydia. There were 
certainly people sty led Ilyrcani; and a large 
plain called Campus ilyreanus 76 in the same part 
of the world. It sedfe' to have been a part of 
that parched and burning region called t»x> 
xMpm, so named from the fires with which it 
abounded. It was near Hicrapolis, Caroura, and 
Fossa Charonca; all lamed for fire. 

It may seem extraordinary, yet 1 cannot help 
thinking’, that the Ilercvnian forest in Germany 
was no other than the llurcanian, and that it was 


7i Ptolemy Goog. 

IsidorusChuiuccnn*. Ceng. Yet. \ol.2. p. 7* 

75 Gellarii Geo g. vol.'L }>. So. 

Strabo. Lie. p SOS, SOJL ;iml 1. 1J. p. 9-9 — i).3 7 . 
r r • os 4TTt^an»a xv Tt> nthiM. 

Sti»i!>o suppusc*. dial the Campus I ly ramus was so named from 
the Persians ; a< .>!-o Ki-y w.'.o*, near it; but they seem to have 
been so denominated ub engine. The river Oigan, which ran 
uuo die Marauder hum the Campus Ilyreanus, was properly l r- 
( han \ne\rawas \n-euia, mi named a lout e Solis Ki/ro* l 
All the names thioughout the country have u correspond- 
ence : all ndatc eiihei to the soil, or the religion of the natives: 
Mbl I'otiay a great antiquity. 
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denominated from the God Urcan, who was wor- 
shipped here as well as *m the east. It is men- 
tioned by Eratosthenes and Ptolemy, under the 
name of fyvpos Opvwoj, or the forest of 77 Orcun ; 
which is, undoubtedly, the same name as that 
above. I have taken notice, that the name of 
the mountain Pyrene signified a fountain of fire, 
and that the mountainJjwi o,nce flamed. There 
was a Pyrene among jflHp 78 Tridentini, and 
at the foot of it a city oPUjBame 79 name ; which 
one would infer to have been so denominated 
from the like circumstance. I mention this, be- 
cause here was the regio llercynia, where the 
Hercynian forest 80 commenced, and from which 
it received its name. Beatus Rhenanus, in his 
account of these parts, says, that there was a 
tradition of this mountain Pyrene once 81 burning: 
and, conformably to this notion, it is still distin- 
guished by the name of the great 8i Brenner. 


' 7 Ptolemy. Grog. 1 2. c. 11. 

Mentioned »n Pliny’s Panegyric: ami in Seneca) consolatio 
mi I Let v. !.(», Anstotle in Moteoris. 

y Here was one of the fountains ol the Danube. I rfe; n 

^roTa^.oj a^afjmof ix Kttovt xai Th^r,>*ii ttcAsgc /so, utxr,* cr%t£un ?t.; 

Et^w-rr*. Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 33. 

* c tsee Ciuscui Geiuuma. 
u Beatus Ulienauus. ltd utn Gei manic. 1.3. 
u It a calh I by the Swi^, Le Grand Brenner by the other 
i.t'rin.ms I>cr»so ' Winer. 
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The country, therefore, and the forest may have 
been called Orcunian upon this account. For as 
the worship of the Sun, the Deity of fire, prevailed 
greatly at places of this nature, I make no doubt 
but Hercynia, which Ptolemy expresses Ogxvna, 
was so named from Or-eun, the God of that 
clement. 

We must not t0 Amonian 

names among the Aj^^Rptr some of that family 
were the first who PJjn them. The merit of 
great performances was by the Greeks generally 
attributed to a single person. This passage there- 
fore through the mountains is said by some to 
have* been the work of Hercules: by others of 
Cottus, and Sl Cottius. From hence this particular 
branch of the mountains had the name of Alpcs 
Cottia; ; and the country was called Regio Cot- 


Mount Caenis, ns we term it, ispiopcily Mount Chen-Is, Mens 
Dei Vulcani. It is called by the people of the country Monte 
Cnnise ; and is pmt of the Alpes Cottia*. Cluver. Itai. vol. 1. 
1. 1. <*. <32. p. 3;J7- Mons Gencber. Jovij. 

^ See Mmcelliiuis. I. 15. c. 10. p. 77. and the authors quoted 
b; Clnverius. Italia Antiqua above. 

Ur’V are shied /Utt.-i; by Procopius: RerumGoth. 1. Q. 

Marcrlltnus thinks, that a kin*; Cottius g:i\ e name to these 
Alps in the tune of Augustus, but Cottius was the national title 
'f the King ; as Cottia was of the nation : far pnor to the time of 
Au^mus. 
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tiana : wherein were about twelve capital ** cities. 
Some of that antient and sacred nation, the Hyper* 
boreans, are said by Posidonius to have taken up 
their residence in these parts. * s T»c — 

cixtiv vs ft rx; AArfi? rr\; It aXia?. Here inhabited 
the Taurini: and one of the chief cities was 
Comus. Strabo styles the country the land of 
S6 Ideonus, and Cottius. These names will be 
found hereafter to be vc$y remarkable. Indeed 
many of the Alpine appellations were Amonian ; 
as were also their rites : and the like is to be ob- 
served in many parts of Gaul, Britain, and 
Germany. Among other evidences the worship 
of Isis, and of her sacred ship, is to be noted; 
which prevailed among the Suevi. 87 Pars Sue- 
voriim et Isidi sacrificat: unde causa ct origo 
peregrino sacro, paruin compcri; nisi quod sigmim 
ipsum in modum Liburna? figuratum docct ad- 
vectam religionem. The ship of Isis was also 
reverenced at Borne : and is marked in the ^calen- 
dar for the month of March. From whence the 
mystery was derived, we may learn from 89 Ful- 


t+ Pliny. 1. a. c. CO. Cottiana; ciutatos duodecim. 

* s Scholia upon Apollonius. 1. 2. v. 677- 
S ct trt -/ai, \ t« y/,, ri rt Kottiw. Strabo. 1. 4. 

p. 312. 

lf Tacitus de Mnnbus Germanorum 
8J Gruter. vol. 1 p. 133 . 

19 Fulgeutius. Mytholog. ! 1 c ‘2j. j). (>3S. 
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gentius. Navigium Isidis /Kgyptus colit. Hence 
we fmd, that the whole of it came from Egypt. 
The like is shewn by 90 Laetantius. To this pur- 
pose I could bring innumerable proofs, were I not 
limited in my progress. I mav perhaps hereafter 
introduce something upon this head, if I should at 
any time touch upon the antiquities of Britain and 
Ireland ; which seem to have been but imperfectly 
known. Both of these, countries, hut especially 
the latter, abound with sacred terms, which have 
been greatly Overlooked. I * will therefore say so 
much in furtherance of the British Antiquarian, 
as to inform him, that names of places, especially 
of hills, promontories, and rivers, are of long 
duration; and suffer little change. The same 
may be said of every thing, which was esteemed 
at all sacred, such as temples, towers, and high 
mounds of earth; which in early times were used 
# for altars. More particularly all mineral ami me- 
dicinal waters will be found in a great degree to 
retain their antient names : and among these there 
may be observed a resemblance in most parts of 
the world. For when names have been once de- 
teiminatcly affixed, they are not easily effaced. 


90 Lit tantius tic tuLa sol. 1. 1. 1. c. 1 1. p. 47- 
To t!ic"o instances add llie worship of Se.itnr, and Thuth, 
called TUutatcs. See Cluxcni Germania. 1. 1. c. 26’. p. 1S8, 
ami ISp. 
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The Grecians, who under Alexander settled in 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, changed many names 
of places, and gave to others inflections, and ter- 
minations after the mode of their own country. 
But Marcellinus, who was in those parts under tho 
1 an peror Julian, assures us, that , these changes 
and variations were all cancelled: and that in his 
time the antient names prevailed. Every body, 
I presume, is acquainted with the history of 
Palmyra, and ofZcnobia the queen; who having 
been conquered by the emperor Aurelian, was 
afterwards led in triumph. How much that city 
was beautified by this princess, and by those of 
her family, may be known by the stately ruins 
which are still extant. Yet I have been assured 
by my late excellent and learned friend Mr. 
Wood, that if you were to mention Palmyra to an 
Arab upon the spot, he would not know to what, 
you alluded: nor would you find him at all more 
acquainted with the history of Odamatus, and 
Zcnobia. Instead of Palmyra he would talk of 
Tcdmor; and in lieu of Zenobia he would tell 
you, that it was built by Salmah Kbn Doud, that 
is by Solomon the son of David. This is exactly 
conformable to the account in the scriptuics: for 
it is said in the Book ot Chronicles, 9 ‘ He alw 
(Solomon) built Tadmor in the wilderness. The 



i n£ a in a y 5 15, etc. 


Greciaii name Palmyra, probably of two thousand 
years standing, is novel to a native Arab. 

As it appeared to me necessary to give some 
account of the rites, and worship, in the first ages, 
at least in respect to that great family, with which 
I Shall be principally concerned, I took this op* 
pQrtunity at the same time to introduce these 
etymological inquiries. This I have done to the 
intent that the reader may at first setting out see 
the true nature of my system ; and my method of 
investigation. He will hereby be able to judge 
beforehand of the scope which I pursue ; and of 
the terms on which I found my analysis. If it 
should appear that the grounds, on which I pro- 
ceed, are good, and my method clear, and war- 
rantable, the subsequent histories will in conse- 
quence of it receive great illustration. But should 
it be my misfortune to have my system thought 
precarious, or contrary to the truth, let it he placed 
to no account, but be totally set aside: as the 
history will speak for itself; and may without 
these helps be authenticated. 






OF 


WORSHIP PAID AT CAVERNS ; 


AND OF 

THE ADORATION OF FIRE 


HR ST AGES. 


A S soon as religion began’ to lose its purity, it 
degenerated very fast ; and, instead of a reveren- 
tial awe and pleasing sense of duty, there suc- 
ceeded a fearful gloom and unnatural horror, 
which were continually augmented as superstition 
increased. Men repaired in the lirst ages either 
to the lonely summits of mountains, or else to 
caverns in the rocks, and hollows in the bosom 
of the earth ; which they thought were the resi- 
dence of their Gods. At the entrance of these 
they raised their altars and performed their vows* 
Porphyry takes notice how much this mode of 
worship prevailed among the first nations upon 
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the earth : 1 Z 7rr)XxiK toivvv kou otvrga. rav TraXcaoraTuv, 
irgiv xoa vcw; n nvowai, hois afocHturuv xou tv K^tij ptr 
Kx£y\tm An, iv Acx.yJix it ZeXwy, xxi Uxvt tv Auxtiu 
xa» tv Nagw Aiovuerv. When in process of time they 
began to erect temples, they were still determined 
in their situation by the vicinity of these objects, 
■which they comprehended within the limits of 
the sacred inclosure. These melancholy recesses 
were esteemed the places of the highest sanctity : 
and so greatly did this notion prevail, that, in 
aftertimes, when this practice had ceased, still 
the innermost part of the temple ^^denominated 
the cavern. Hence the Scholiast 1^8 Lycophron 
interprets the words av r^x in the poet, *T«? 


* Porphyry do Antro Xympluinm. p. 262. Edit. Cantab. 
J()55. 

Ho •‘■peaks of Zoroaster : Avrotpv*; cr7nj^a«ov rotj irTojc-io* o(t?i 

tv; I lepcri ctyQrjgt);, xxi Tryyst' rotrroq eij rifiriv ra xatn-' 

‘TTOirna, vai vrxrgQi p . 2.5 1 . 

Cleniriii Alexanih mas mentions, r .//ar« rs^ma; w- 

n\ix. Cl hoi tutio nd Centos. 

A;r:x Uty dr, c» raAaioi, *a» cr^aa*, tv xoctju.*; 

1 tic Antio Nymph, p. 2 52, Thete was oftentimes an 

idi\o-nee planted near these ca\erns, as in the Aaopohs at Athens, 
and in Ithaca. 

‘ U * JC ? Alum ; TXit$i».t; J - JUi *, 

A 7x ,b, y XITK. A. TlI K 

Humor dc Antro Ithacensi. OH^ss. I. f . Ok). 
1 l.\ cophron. v. 20S. Scholia 
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f <rwTotTH? tottk? rn vccx. The cavern is the innermost 
place oj the temple . Pausanias, speaking of a 

cavern in Phocis, says, that it was particularly 
sacred to Aphrodite, 4 A^cdi-rji P ev <nrtiA«*w 
In this cavern divine honours were paid to 
Aphrodite. Parnassus was rendered holy for no- 
thing more than for these unpromising circum- 
stances. 'If£<nr£f7ntf o avr^ct Tf xai 

a\Xoc rifxwy.tvx Tf, xcti, a yirtvoftwcx, 5 . The moun- 
tain of Parnassus is a place of great reverence; 
having many caverns , and other detached spots , 
highly honoured and sanctified . At Tumarus was 
a temple with* a fearful aperture, through which 
it was fabled that Hercules dragged to light the 
dog of hell. The cave itself seems to have been 
the temple ; for it is said, 6 Em t> 7 Nao? uxar- 
uuo<; tnrnixiy. [ r pon the top of the' promontory 
stands a temple , in appearance like a cavern. The 
situation of Delphi seems to have been determined 


4 Pausanias. 1. x. p. 8J)S. I imagine that the word cavcrna, 
a cavern, was denominated originally Ca-Ouran, Domus Cudosfis, 
\ei Domus Dei, from the supposed sanctity of such places. 

* Strabo. 1. 9* p- b'38. 

E*9at rrsc^'HJ 

Ervyvo ZiCvM.r,; cro 

B c-iyK.uTr,£i$t<; rtyv,,. I-) cophron of the Sibyl * 
cavern, near the promontory Zoster .on. v. K78. 

Pausanias. ). 3. p. 3. '275. 
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oti account of a mighty chasm in the hilf # fwo; 
j/arfA&lof (v tw to? rw : and Apollo is said to have 
chosen it for an oracular shrine, on account of 
tfife effluvia which from thence proceeded/ 

* Ut vidit P&*an vastos telluris hiatus ,) 
Divinam spirare fidem, ventosque 4 
Exluilare solum, sacris se condidit antris, 
Incubuitqueaclyto: vates ibi factus Apollo, 

Here also was the temple of the 9 Muses, which 
stood close upon a reeking stream. But, what 
rendered Delphi more remarkable,* and nipre re- 
verenced, was the Corycian cave, which; lay 
between that hill and Parnassus. It went under 
ground "a great way: and Pausanias, who made 
it his particular business to visit places of thi> 
nature, says, that it was the most extraordinary 
of any which he ever beheld. 13 Avr^v xlqv <rnr.- 
rstiM, tcv ti$w, 0£«; a Ivqv ra. There were many 

caves styled Corycian: one in Cilicia, mentioned 
by Stcphanus By/antinus from Parthenius, who 


Vliolla upon Aristophanes ; Plutm. v. p. ami Euripides in 

!*1 ' \ J testes. V. 10 

1 ”c\in. 1. 5. v.s:, 

\!' v iiratO* tv xixm'jv t * f xuctTOf, Pfa* 

f,n » !i i!o 1\ tli. Oi ini!, \ol.l. p. IOC. 

1 1’auM-iuias. 1. 10. p. 87?. 



i&ft pci'crw) sucTt4;tQ‘ 
the most a$mkhing % 

was a pl^erff this sort at "Samacon, in Elifcfe 
and, like the^bove,. consecrated to thenymph&i 
There if||f likewiieniedicinal waters, fi^wn which 
people troubled >y|th cutaneous and scrofulous 
disorder foun^’ great benefit. I have mentiofl# 
the tethjpte at Ilierapolis in u Phrygia ; and the 
chasm withip its precincts, out of which there 
issued a pestilential vapour. There was a city of 
the. same name in li Syria, where stood 0 \.temple 
of the jhigh es ^ antiquity ; and in this temple 
a fissure, through which, according to the tradi*, 
tioti of the natives, the waters at the deluge re* 
tired. Innumerable instances might be produced 
to this purpose from Pausanias, Strabo, Pliny,, 
and other writers, _ 

It has been observed, that the Greek term 
*00*?,; hollow, was often substituted for Coelu% 
heaven: and, I think, it will appear to have beett; 


‘Paulas, * 1 . 5 . p. 387 . SamaCon, Cceli vcl Cceiestis, Do- 


rn in us. 

11 Strabo. 1. 12. p 8^9- 1-13. p. 934 
^ ere worshipped at the Charoman cavern mentioned 
Xa^rtoj drr^ot Oav/^af ov tr, tyveu. 1. 14. p. 9^1* 

* J Lucian de Dei Syria. 
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thus used from the subsequent history, wherem 
the worship of the Atlantians is described. The 
Ittythologists gave out, that Atlas supported 
heaven : one reason for this notion was, that upon 
mount Atlas stood a temple to Coelus. It is men- 
tioned by Maximus Tyrius in one of his disserta- 
tions, and is here, as in many other instances, 
changed to xojAoc, hollow. The temple was un- 
doubtedly a cavern : but the name is to be under- 
stood in its original acceptation, as Coel, the 
house of God ; to which the natives paid their 
adoration. This mode of worship among the 
Atlantians betrays a great antiquity ; as the tem- 
ple seems to have been merely a vast hollow in 
the side of the mountain; and to have had in it 
neither image, nor pillar, nor stone, nor any ma- 
terial object of adoration : u Kp $& ArAa? xo»Aov, 

firmxwg u\J/xA oy. Taro AiQvuy xou U xxi (ho f, vlx\ 

•fxog, xaci <xyx\u,x. This Atlas (of which I have 
been speaking) is a mountain with a cavity , and 
of a tolerable height , which the natives esteem 
both as a temple and a Deity : and it is the great 
object by which they swear ; and to which they pay 
their devotions . The cave in the mountain was 
certainly ‘named Co-el, the house of God; equi- 
valent to Coelus of the Romans. To this the 


14 Maxi nim Tyrius. Dissert. 8. p. 37. 
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people made their offerings : and this was the 
heaven which Atlas was supposed to support It 
seems to have been no uncommon term among 
the Africans. There was a city in Libya named 
Coel, which the Romans rendered Coelu. They 
would have expressed it Coelus, or Coelus; but 
the name was copied in the time of the Panic 
w r ars, before the s final was admitted into their 
writings. Vaillant has given several specimens 
of coins struck in this city to the honour of some 
of the Roman emperors, but especially of Verus, 
Commodus, and Antoninus Pius. 

Among the Persians #iost of the temples Were 
caverns in rocks, ^ther formed by nature, or 
artificially produced. They had likewise Pura- 
theia, or open temples, for the celebration of the 
rites of fire. I shall hereafter shew, that the reli- 
gion, of which 1 have been treating, was derived 
from the sons of Chus : and in the antient province 
of Chusistan, called afterwards Persis, there are 
to be seen at this day many curious monuments of 
antiquity, which have a reference to that worship. 
The learned Hyde supposes them to have been 
either 16 palaces, or tombs. The chief building, 


'* Vaillant: XumNm. /lirca linperator. Paraprima. p.243, 
'45, 285. and elsewhere. 

Hyde. Religio Veterum Persarum. c. 23. p. 300', 7, 0. 

< T 




he has ' ' : » iliawaiifcstly a 

Jferatheion; one of those open edifices called by 
thfe Greeks ' t% i* very like the fcinple at 

Xucorein he still 

entire. At , a glance we jnayv, perceive, that it 
; ; ta$ never intended for an Habitations A At a 
distance ife some sacred grottos, hewn out of 
^Jte rock; the same which he imagines, to have 
been tombs* Miny of the antients, as well as 
of the moderns, have %een of the same dptnion. 
In the front of these grotto^ are representations 
o'f -^rious* characters : and among 1 others is 
figured, more than oncqi a princely ‘personage, 
»-$ approaching the alj|r where the sacred 
linls l? burning. Above all is. the Sun* and the 
figure of a Deity in a cloud, with sometimes a 
sacred bandage, at other times a serpent entwined 
round his middle, similar to the Cnuphis of Egypt. 
Hyde supposes the figure above to be the soul of 
the king, who stands before the altar! but it is 
certainly an emblem of the Deity, of which we 
have a second example in Le 18 Bruyn, copied 
from another part of these edifices.; ^ takes 

notice, that there were several . 'tif this 


17 See PLATE M m. \ 

1S Le Bruyn. Plate 153. 

^cc t:ie. subsequent plate with the character* of Cneuphi?. 
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history, and particularly of persons,, solem et 
igneni in pariete delineatos intuentes: yet he 
forms his judgment from one specimen only. 
These curious samples of antient architecture are 
described by 19 Kaempfer, 10 Mandesloe, 11 Chardin, 
and 11 Le Bruyn. They are likewise taken notice 
of by Thevenot, and Herbert. In respect to 
the grottos I am persuaded, that they were tem- 
ples, and not tombs. Nothing was more common 
.among the Persians than to have their temples 
formed out of rocks. Mithras e 1+ Petia was in 
a manner a proverb. Porphyry assuies us, that 
the Deity had always a rock or cavern for his 
temple: that people, in all places, where the 
name of Mithras was known, paid their worship 
at a * 5 cavern. Justin Martyr speaks to the same 


,v Kaempfor. Amcemtatcs Exotica*. |>. 32 >. 

Mamie .loe. p.3. He mentions the sacicd lire ami a serpent. 

21 Sir John Chtrdin. Herbert also describes these caverns, 
and a serpent, and wings; which was the same emblem as the 
Cneuphis of Egypt. 

11 Le Bruyn s Travels, vol. 2. p. CO. See plate 117, 118, 
119, 120. Also p. 15S, 159, 1 60’, 1 6*7. 

13 Thevenot. part 2d. p. 144, 146. 

a * *0» t a ra Mfyu fxv^tz ?jyv<ny **- wir^af 

«yro>, xa» crmjTiauw nekton to, two,. Cutn Tyrphone 
Dialog, p. l6s. 

2S He speaks of people — Ilcma^a, oara to, tytuierzv, hz 

cffrito tu !?.u/uiyw t Porphyry ck* Antro Nyinpharum. p. 26'3. 
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14 purpose : and Lutatius Placidus mentions that 
this mode of worship began among the Persians. 
x? Persae in spelacis coli solem primi invenisse di- 
cuntur. There is therefore no reason to think 
that these grottos were tombs; or that the Per- 
sians ever made use of such places for the sepul- 
ture of their kings. The tombs of 18 Cyrus, 
* 9 Nitocris, and other oriental princes, were within 
the precincts of their cities ; from whence, as 
well as from the devices upon the entablatures of 
these grottos, we may be assured that they weie 
designed for temples. Lc Bruyn indeed supposes 
them to have been places of burial; which is very 
natural fora person to imagine, who was not ac- 
quainted with the autient worship of the people. 
Thevcnot also says, that he 10 went into the 
caverns, and saw scvcial stone cotlins. But this 


if> Justin Martyr supra. 

57 Scholia upon Starin'. Thcbaid. 1. 1. v. 7 JO. 

Seu IVisoi dc ltipibus Antn 
Indignata sequi torquentem cornua Mithrnn. 
u Plutarch: Alexander, p. 703. and Ariian. 1. \i. p. Q73* 

” Herodotus. 1. 1. c. 187. 

° The\enot. parted, p. 1H, 1 J-6. 

Vime say that Thc\onot was never out of Europe: enn-c- 
q"«‘ntl\ the which go under his name were the work ot 

aaothei person: for they ha\c many curious circumstance-, 
which could not be mere fiction. 
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was merely conjectural : for the things, to which 
he alludes, were not in the shape of coffins, and 
had undoubtedly been placed there as cisterns for 
water, which the Persians used in their nocturnal 
lustrations. This we may, in great measure, 
learn from his own words : for he says, that these 
reservoirs were square, and had a near resemblance 
to the basons of a fountain. The hills, where 
these grottos have been formed, are probably the 
same, which were of old famous for the strange 
echoes, and noises heard upon them. The circum- 
stance is mentioned by Clemens Alcxandrinus 
who quotes it from the writers, who treated of 
the Persic histoiy. It seems that there were sonic 
sacred hills in Persis, where, as people passed by, 
there were heard shouts, as of a multitude of 
people: also hymns and exultations, and other 
uncommon noises. These sounds undoubtedly 
pioeeedcd from the priests at their midnight 
woiship: whose voices at that season were re- 
verberated by the mountains, and were accom- 
panied with a reverential awe in those who heard 
them. The country below was called 
Matyav, the region of the Magi. 

The principal building also, which is thought to 


31 Clemens Alcxandrinuv l. <5. [>. 7 $6. 
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have been a palace, was a temple; but of a dif- 
ferent sort. The travellers above say, that it is 
called Istachar : and Hyde repeats it, and tells us, 
that it signifies e rupesumptum, seu rupe constant 
saxeum palatium: and that it is derhcd fiom the 
Arabic word sachr, rupcs, in the eighth ?1 conjuga- 
tion. I am sony, tii.it I am obliged to contro- 
vert this learned mans opinion, and to encounter 
him upon his own ground, about a phut of 
01 ientdl etymology. I am cntiiely a stranger to 
the Persic, and Arabic languages ; yet I camiot 
acquiesce in hi > opinion. I do not tin. k that 
the words e rupe sumptum, vcl rupe com. tans 
saxeum palatium, arc at any rate materials, out of 
which a proper name could he constructed. The 
place to he sure, whether a palace, or a temple, is 
built of stone taken fiom the (jiiairy, or oak; 
but what temple or palace is not r Can we h/lm-e 
that they would gi\e as a proper name t«. on* 
place, what m.is in a mauuci common to all ; an I 
choose for a eharactcnstic what v.as so g< ncial 
and indeterminate? li is not to he supposed. 
Every symbol, and representation rciites to the 
woiship of the country: and all hPtoiy shews 
that such places weie sacred, and set apart for the 



' IIy<le 3e Rehgionc Yet. Fersar. p. 30 6 . 
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adoration of fire, and the Deity of that element, 
called Ista, and Esta. JJ Ista-char, or Esta-char h 
the place or temple of Ista or Esta ; who was the 
1 iestia, *E na, of the Greeks, and Vesta of the 
Romans. That the term originally related to fire 
we have the authority of Petavius. 5+ Hchraicji 
lingua ignem significat, AiamaA NilCW qua 
voce ignem a Noemo voeatum Eerosus prodidit: 
atque inde fortassis Grteci ‘Ena? oiiginem deduxe- 
nmt. Herbert, theicfoie, with gieat propriety, 
supposes the building to have been the temple of 
Anaia, or Ymos ; who was the same as Hanes, 
ns well as Hestia. Procopius, speaking of the 
sacred file of the Peisi.ms, says expressly, that it 
was the very same wind) in attertimes the Homans 
W'nshipped, and called the tire of Hestia, or Vesta. 

J ''l £>"1 70 7TV0, U7T£0 ‘EflXU OiXAO'jOTO, XXI SFtvOVTO 

£ j toi: uVronf 1 ’auauoi. This is farther proved 

liom a well known \eise in Ovid. 

:1 Nec tu uliud Vestam, quam vivam int'lligc 
llainmam. 


i3 Sot* I?a<licals. p 77 

34 PftaMU" m KpipLtunun. p. 42. 

35 Hci brrt's* Tiavek. p. 1J3. 

j6 Piucopiui. PerbJcu. 1. 1. c. Cl. 
37 Ovid. Fast. 1. 0. 
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Hyd£ renders the; term after Kfempfer, Ista : but 
it was more commonly expressed Esta, and Asta. 
The Deity, was also styled Astachan, which as a 
masculine signified Sol Dominus, sive Vulcanus 
Rex. This we may infer from a province in 
Parthia, remarkable for eruptions of fire, which 
was called J8 Asta-cana, rendered by the Romans 
Astacene, the region of the God of fire. The 
island Delos was famous for the worship of the 
sun: and we learn from Callimachus, that there 
were traditions of subterraneous fires bursting 
forth in many parts of it. 


39 cUttocv xotre$Xt%» c, n rei Trsgixxito irugi. 

Upon this account it was called 40 Pirpile ; and by 
the same poet Histia, and Hcstia, similar to the 
name above. 41 Ifi», « i m<rw svsi-in. The antient 
Scythaj were worshippers of lire : and Herodotus 
describes them as devoted to liistia 41 . *Ufc<rxo*ra? 


38 Similis cst natura Naphtha;, et ita adpellatur circa Bab)- 
loiiem, ct in Abtnauis Parthu?, pro bituimnis liquidi modo. 
Pliny. I. 2. c. 1 0(i. p. 12,1. 
jy Calhm. II. to Delos v. 201. 

40 l'lmy. 1.2. c. ‘2*2. p. 1 12. lie suppobes the name to hu'v 
been Riven, igne ibi primuni reperto. 

41 Callimachus. II. to Delos v. 32j. 
v ' Jlcrodotus. 1. iv. c. 6$. 
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'Uw Prom hence, I think, we may 

know for certain the purport of the term Istachar, 
which was a name given to the grand Pureion in 
Chusistan from the Deity there worshipped. It’ 
stands near the bottom of the hills with the 
caverns in a widely-extended plain : which I 
make no doubt is the celebrated plain of the magi 
mentioned above by Clemens. We may from 
these data venture to correct a mistake in Maximus 
Tyrius, who in speaking of fire-worship among the 
Persians, says,- that it was attended with acclama- 
tions, in which they invited the Deity to take his 
repast 45 . ITu£, $£<nrorci y 5<r0»£. What he renders 
was undoubtedly ‘Epf, Hestic, the name of the 
God of fire. The address was, il ITvf, 

'Epf : 0 mighty Lord of fire, Hestius : which is 
changed to O Fire, come, and feed. 

The island Cyprus was of old called 44 Cerastis, 
and Cerastia ; and had a city of the same name. 
This city was more known by the name of Ama* 
thus : and mention is made of cruel rites practised 
in its 4y temple. As long as the former name pre- 
vailed, the inhabitants were styled Gerastic. They 


43 Kai fliwrt n«££r«u wp, m'Jiogymc olitu rn * wy* 
nriX»yo*n?,nt; ? ,Aia 7 roTa,i<^u. Maximus Tyriub. Dissert. 8. p. 83. 

44 Sec Lycophron. v. 447. and Stcphanu*. Kv*po«. 

K vir^a. X on in Dionys. 1. iv. 

45 Ilospes crat caebus. Owd. Meumorph. 1. x. v. 5223. 
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were more particularly the fiesta Who were so 
denominated ; dftcl who were at last Extirpated for 
their cruelty. The poets imagining that the term 
Cerastae related to a horn, fabled’ that they “Were 
turned into bulls. 

46 Atque illos gemino quondam quibus aspera cornu 
Frons erat, unde etiam nomen traxere Cerasta:. 

There was a city of the same name in Euboea, ex- 
pressed Carvstus, where the stone * 7 Ashes t us was 
found. Of this they made a kind of cloth, which 
was supposed to be proof against fire, and to he 
cleansed by that element. The purport of the 
name is plain ; and the natural history of the 
place affords us a reason why it was imposed. 
Eor this wc arc obliged to Solinus, who calls the 
city with the Grecian termination, Carvstos; and 
says, that it was noted for its hot streams : 
+8 Oarystos aquas calentes habet, quas E Momot* 
vocant. We may therefore be assured, that it was 
called Car-ystus from the Deity of fire, to whom 


Vl Ovul. Metamorph. 1. x. v. 228 . 

4 Strabo. 1 . 10. p. 6 * 84 . 

4 Mmus. cap. 17. Pliny takes notice of the city Carystus. 
Vniuta — Urbibus clura quondam Pyrrhd, Orco,Gera;sto, Carysto, 
t^iu.mn, \c. aquisque callidis, quo? Ellopisc vocantur, nobih**- 
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all hot fountains w$re sacred. EUopia is a com- 
pound of El Ops, Sol Python, another name of 
the same Deity. Carystus, Cerastis, Cerasta, are 
all of the same purport : they betoken a place, or 
temple ot' Astus, or Asta, the God of fire. Cerast* 
in the feminine is expressly the same, only reversed, 
as Astachar in Chusistau. Some places had the 
same term in the composition of their names, 
which was joined with Kur; and they were 
named in honour of the Sun, styled Cures, 

He was worshipped all over Syria; and one large 
province was hence named Curesta, and Curestica, 
from Kuj 'F.rojj, Sol llestius. 

In Cappadocia were many Puratheia; and the 
people followed the same manner of worship, as 
was practised in Pcrsis. The rites which pre- 
vailed, may be inferred from the names of places, 
as well as from the history of the country. One 
city seems to have been denominated from its 
tutelary Deity, and called Castabala. This is a 
plain compound of Ca-Asta-Bala, the place or 
temple of Asta Bala; the same Deity, as by the 
Syrians was called Baaltis. Asta .Bala was the 
Goddess of fire: and the same customs prevailed 
here as at Feronia in Latium. The female atten- 
dants in the temple used to walk with then- feet 
bare over burning 49 coals. 


« e, IW.U.1 T. TO Tr,( ‘V< lnv 
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Such is the nature ©ftbe teinple named Istachar; 
and of the caverns m the mountains of Chusistan. 
They were sacred to Mithras, and were made use 
of for his rites. Some make a distinction between 
Mithras, Mithres, and Mithra : but they were all 
the same Deity, the 50 Sun, esteemed the chief 
God of the Persians. In these gloomy recesses 
people who were to be initiated, were confined for 
a long season in the dark, and totally secluded 
from all company. During this appointed term 
they underwent, as some say, eighty kinds of 
trials, or tortures, by way of expiation. 51 Mithra 
apud Persas Sol esse existimatur : nemo vero ejus 
sacris initiari potest, nisi per aliquot suppliciarum 
gradus transient. Sunt tormentorum ij Ixxx 
gradus, partim intensiores.— -Ita demum, exhaustis 
omnibus tormentis, sacris imbuuntur. Many 
**died in tlie trial: and those who survived were 


ra< l ifiiaK yi^nn; toi? Traa'i 2/ aySaia ay a®a6i»?* Strabo. 

1.1*2. p. 811. 

50 o 17X10? nrotf* Hosy ch. 

M«0£ik o «» ©*«?. Ibidem. 

Mithra ym the same. Elias Cretensis in Gregorij Theologi 
Opera. 

5 ‘ Elias CrelcnsL. Ibidem. In like manner Nonnus says, that 
there <g>uld be no initiation — A^i? v r *< eyfovxon* KoXa<ra; 
vetptkQu, In Nazianzeni Stelitcutic. 2. 

4 1 K«* t»ti x#»wo» •vrw rm r«Xi«r»f* T £***». Nonnus 
supra. 
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often so crazed and shaken iii /their intellects, 
that they never returned to their former state of 
mind. 

Some traces of this kind of penance may be 
stiH perceived in the east, where the followers wf 
Mahomet have been found to adopt it. In the 
history given by IlanM'ay of the Persian monarch, 
Mir Maghmud, we have an account of a process 
similar to that above, which this prince thought 
proper to undergo. lie was of a sour and cruel 
disposition, and had been greatly dejected in Ins 
spirits; on which account he wanted to obtain 
some light and assistance from heaven. ” With 
this intent Maghmud undertook to perform the 
spiritual exercises which the Indian Mahommedans , 
who are more addicted to them than those oj other 
countries , have introduced into Kandahar. This 
supci'stitious practice is observed by shutting them- 
selves up fourteen or fifteen days in a place where 
no light enters. The only nourishment they take 
is a little bread and water at sun -set. During 
this retreat they employ their time in repeating 
incessantly , with a strong guttural voice , the word 
Hou, by xchich they denote one of the attributes 
of the Deity. These continual cries , and the agi - 


13 Account of Persia, by Jonas Manway, Esq. vol. 3. c. 31, 
S2. p. 20b. 
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tations of attended, 

«mturally "the * whole frmkhf^^ by 

fasting and d^ffhess the brain is distempered, they 
fancy they m spectres .and hear 'tppimfffii^they 
take pains to confirm the distemper whichputstkem 
; upon such trials. . . 

Such was the painful exercise which Maghmud 
Undertook in January this year; and for this 
purpose he chose a subterraneous vault . In the 
beginning of the next month , when he came forth, 
he was so pale , disfigured , and emaciated \ that 
they hardly knew him. Bid this.was not the worst 
effect of his devotion. Solitude , often dangerous 
to a melancholy turn of thought , had, under the 
circumstances of his inquietude , and the strange- 
ness of his penance, impaired his reason.* He 
medme restless and suspicious, often starting.— 
: t» one these fits he determined to pot to death 
whole family of his predecessor, $ha Hussein; 
among whom were several.brothers, three uncles, 
and seven nephews, besides that prince's children. 
All these, in number above an hundred, the ty- 
rant cut to pieces with his own hand in did palace 
yard, where they were assembled for ^athloody 
purpose. Two small children ool^ escaped by the 
intervention of their father, ^who was wounded in 
endeavouring to screen them. 

The reverence paid to caves and grottos arose 
from a notion that they were a representation of 





n in 
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the 54 world ; and that the chief Deity whom the 
Persians worshipped proceeded from a cave. Such 
was the tradition which they had received, and 
which contained in it matter of importance. Por- 
phyry attributes the original of the custom to 
Zoroaster, whoever Zoroaster may have been ; and 
says, that he first consecrated a natural cavern in 
Persis to Mithras, the creator and father of all 
things. He was followed in this practice by 
others, who dedicated to the Deity places of this 
15 nature ; either such as were originally hollowed 
by nature, or made so by the art of man. Those, 
of which we have specimens exhibited by the 
writers above, were probably enriched and orna- 
mented by the Achaimenidte of Persis, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Cyrus. They are modern, 
if compared with the first introduction of the 
worship ; yet of high antiquity in respect to us. 
They are noble relies of Persic architecture, and 
afiord us matter of great curiosity. 


s+ Entova ipegoyros ru Ko<r/xy. Por. dc Ant. Ny mph. p. 2.3 1. 

55 Met x & t«tok toj/ y.fxrr.jxyro; xa» nap aMm? & «»■* 

xai c T'rrqKoawi, ur ovv tm Ta; TiXira? 

Porph. de Antro Nymph, p. Iu8. The purport of 
the history of Mithras, and of the cave from whence he proceeded, 
I shall hereafter shew. Jupiter was nuiscd in a ra\e \ and Pro- 
serpine, KcxriJ.8, nursed in a cave : u?% vru; xon v i» 

xn^u rr,y Kupw atja *x\ a>-hx roixvrx iv(>nrn 

T»« wu* rx t u» bio^yur, Porph. ibid. p. 254. 
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OF THE 


0 M P H I, 

AND OF 

THE WORSHIP UPON HIGH PLACES. 


The term Omplii is of great antiquity, and 
denotes an oracular influence, by which people 
obtained an insight into the secrets of futurity. 
I have taken notice with what reverence men in 
the first ages repaired to rocks and caverns, as to 
places of particular sanctity. Ileie they thought 
that the Deity would most likely disclose himself 
either by a voice, or a dream, or some other prai- 
ternatural token. Many, for the same purpose, 
worshipped upon hills, and on the tops of high 
mountains ; imagining that they hereby obtained 
a nearer communication with heaven. Hence wc 
read, as far back as the days of Moses, concern- 
ing the high places in 1 Canaan. And, under the 

* Numbers, c. 22. v. 41. Leviticus, c. 26 . v. iiO. 
i 2 
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kings of Israel and Judah, that the people made 
their offerings in high places. We are particularly 
told of Pekah, the son of Ilcmaliah, that he walked 
in the way of the 1 kings of Israel ; yea , and made 
his sons to pass through the fire, according to the 
abominations of the heathen — and he sacrificed and 
burnt incense in the high places , and on the hills , 
and under every green tree. And many times when 
a reformation was introduced under some of the 
wiser and better piinccs, it is still lamented by 
the sacred writer, that ? the high places were not 
taken away: the people still offered , and burnt 
incense on the high places . It is observable, when 
the king of Moab wanted to obtain an answer 
from God, that he took Balaam the prophet, and 
brought him to the 4 high places of Baal. And, 
finding that he could not obtain Ins purpose 
there, he carried him into the lield of Zophim 
unto the top of Pisgali ; and from thence be 
again removed him to the top of Poor. In all 
these places he erected seven altars , and offered 


* 2 Kings. c. Hi. \.3, t. 

3 1 Kings. c. 22. v. 13. C King'", c. 1*2. >.3. c. 13. 

* There "Pie two sorh of Ir^u [Lice-. The one* was a natural 
i'unaj\ice, a lull ot mountain ot tin- i.utii. The other was a tac- 
t'*:cus mound, ot wli.ch I sliJi lie: Cutler treat at large. 
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a bullock and a ram on every * altar . It is said 
of Orpheus, that he went with some of his dis- 
ciples to meet Thciodamas, the son of Priam, 
and to partake in a sacrifice which he every year 
offered upon the summit of a high 6 mountain. 
IV e are told by Strabo, that the Persians always 
performed their worship upon hills roiiiiv 

uyuXy.ccToi xat i^’jovrai’ JV iu uif 'oAw T07r v, 

tov ou^avov Yiy&'jfxs^oi Aix, 

Ihe people of Cappadocia and Pontus observed 
the like method of worship: and, of all sacrifices, 
wherever exhibited upon high places, none, per- 
haps, ever equalled in magnificence that which 
was offered by Mithridates upon his war with the 
Homans. lie followed the Pei sic modes of wor- 
ship, as well as the mixed rites of the Chaldeans 
and Synans. Hence he chose one of the highest 
mountains in his dominions : upon the top of 


5 Xumbois. c. < 22 . v. 11. :u.«l r C3. v. 11 — 28. 

Dishuv (A Doimtnus Mo^Iims t ■ / Orpheus tie Lupiilibus 

^A-.oxuavn t<j c. rr?</ O' I *<; — /TA. 

' St 1 . 1 bo. 1 kb. {>. It)') l. 

iTT* tx t-|/iAcirar» ~i» t, t ri.x' o IldOilohi 1 I. 

e. 1 Jl. 

Some nations, of an n.ia uoi'hippeil the lull us the 

Deity— -Lrrtyi JMrui ts /«i l . w a , %t j.xtu. cchUuTrit vc, 

O^f^ATTCrl', /(«l Is/;,, ✓ «.! (I 7* CtS ? j ■'i “T I fits'll Ti. 0. t a iV. 

Mir- :u. us Tsiius Dnseit. 8. p. 7 > 
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which he reared an immense pile, equal in size to 
the summit on which it stood : and there he sa- 
crificed to the God of armies — 8 E0ur rw Sr^cmw Au 

7r ar^iov (Wiaj/, tm uv[/»A8 xogvfmv aAAw m- 

n&£K. The pile was raised by his vassal princes : 
and the offerings, besides those customary, were 
wine, honey, oil, and every species of aromatics. 
The fire is said to have been perceived at the 
distance of near a thousand stadia. The Roman 
poet makes his hero choose a like situation for a 
temple which he erected to Venus ; and for the 
grove which he dedicated to the manes of his 
father. 

9 Turn vicina astris Ericino in verticc sedes 
Fundatur Veneri Idalke: tumuloque Sacerdos, 
Et lueus, late sacer, additur Anchisco. 

In Japan most of their temples at this day arc 
constructed upon eminences; and often upon the 
ascent of high mountains. They are all, 10 says 
Kiumpfer, most sweetly seated : A curious view 
of the adjacent country, a spring and rivulet of 


H Vppian dc Bello Mithridatico. p. '215. Edit. Steph. He, Ij 
.in hyperbole, makes the pile larger than the apex on which-it 

stood. 

9 Vngil. 1. 5. v. 7^0. 

19 Hist. Japan, vol. 2d. book 5. c.3. p. 417. 
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clear water, and the neighbourhood of a grove 
with pleasant walks, being the necessary qualifi- 
cations of those spots of ground where these holy 
structures are to.be built; for they say that the 
Gods are extremely delighted with such high and 
pleasant places. 

This practice in early times was almost univer- 
sal; and every 10 mountain was esteemed holy. 
The people, who prosecuted this method of wor- 
ship, enjoyed a soothing infatuation, which flat- 
tered the gloom of superstition. The eminences 
to which they retired were lonely, and silent; and 
seemed to be happily circumstanced for contem- 
plation and prayer. They, who frequented them, 
were raised above the lower world ; and fancied 
that they were brought into the vicinity of the 
powers of the air, and of the Deity who resided 
in the higher regions. But the chief excellence 
for which they were frequented, was the Omplii, 
expressed by the Greeks, and interpreted 
M xAfiJwk, vox divina, being esteemed a parti- 
cular revelation from heaven. In short, they 


,C n«» Ji o^o? Ttr Ato? o^o; on^a^.rcti, ith tOc,: r,v tol? vxtaiCftc 

0 m T Ol> 0 IW (V L\j/£l Mthuithes de Sacnlicij*. 

*>ee Natalis Comes. 1. 1. 10. 

“ Opfn, &i»a xAr^v. Hosytli. It was sometimes expressed 
without the aspirate, *uc» ; hence the place of the oiacle was 
*t) led Ambon, a^ur. «» rr'oja*uf!x7ti<; Tw» ofwv. He$)t'h 
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were looked upon as the peculiar plates where 
God delivered his oracles. Ilermieus in Plutarch 
expresses this term omphis ; and says, that 
it was the name of an Egyptian Deity : and he 
interprets it, I know not for what reason, 11 m {yew. 
The word truly rendered was Oinphi or Amplii, 
the oracle of Ilam ; who, according to the Egyp- 
tian theology, was the same as the Sun, or Osh is. 
He was likewise revered as the chief Deity by the 
Chaldeans; and by most nations in the east lie 
was styled both Ham, and Cham : and his oracles 
both Omphi and Ompi. In consequence of this, 
the mountains where they were supposed to be 
delivered, came to be denominated llar-al-Ompi ; 
which al-ompi by the Greeks was changed to 
OAu/47 rc?, Olympus; and the mountain was called 
coos oai/utd;. There were many of this name. The 
Scholiast upon Apollonius reckons up six: but 
there were certainly more, besides a variety of 
places styled upon the same account ,+ Olympian. 


1 ' To Ov^ir , Lfuxtoi Plutcirch ' 

Ims el Osins. \ol. I. p. JO’S. 

41 OHfAwoi nji* — *a. Scholia upon Apollonius Ithodius 
1.1. v. 

1 ’ Many places styled Olympus ami Olympian. 

Ill I.yi I.t: OAox.rc;; yiy *Atj 'TroAif, itai o^e; ofxui’jjxot. Stl'&bo. I. 14. 

{). US’. 

OA^tti -raA*? Stephunus 11} zantinus. 
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They were* all looked upon to be prophetic! ; and 
supposed to be the residence of the chief Deity, 
under whatever denomination he was specified, 
which was generally the God of tight. For these 
oracles no place was of more repute than the hill 
at Delphi, called Omphi-F.l, or the oracle of the 
Sun. But the Greeks, who changed Al-omphi to 
Olympus, perverted these terms in a manner still 
more strange : for finding them somewhat similar 
in sound to a word in their own language, their 


111 Cyprus: AfAxtoos sroXtj, xai yu-cnctc Q?\vu.ir*s> Strabo, 
i. It. p. 1001. 

Ho-, £*Y£c/£tK)t xaXftTat Ofapifo;. Stiabo. lhidrm. 

Josephus mentions the temple ut Olympian Zeus at Tyie. 
\atu|. Jud. 1. 8. c. 1. 

At Megarain Greece : Ti;.mcj OXli-th&v. Paranjas. 1 I.p. p7- 

III Elis: *H Olvunia vjvr'.v K«>»oc Xopo: iXiy» to. Scholia upon 
I.ycophron. v. 4*. 

In Attica: N*o; K,;o»a, /at T.a;, m» iwwXurw 

u\i//7rtcti. Pausan. 1. 1. p. 4 3. 

InAchaia. Ate.; OX-mtih Puean. 1 L p. 1.3. 

At Delos: OXi/urfioi, t&t-; a Stephanas llw.nilMiu.. £ * 

Libya was called Olvmpia. Stephanas 13)/ in! 

The moon called Olympias : H yus X./'m r ra ’ 4iy: TrtoK v t r 1 1 - ; 
xoXitrat. Emebn Chron. p. 4 >. 1 10 

The earth itsei) called Olympia l» y Plut.mli, who mentions rs; 
IV OAtpma: ,V:> in Theseus, by v.l.t* a is meant the temple of the 
Prophetic Edith. 

Many other iii-tanccs u; ;i* t * : produced 
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caprice immediately led them to think of o^x^ 
a navel, which they substituted for the original 
word. ThisHjiey did uniformly in all parts of the 
world ; and always invented some story to coun- 
tenance their mistake. Hence, whenever we meet 
with an idle account of a navel, we may be pretty 
sure that there is some allusion to an oracle. In 
respect to Delphi, they presumed that it was the 
umbilicus, or centre of the whole caith. lhc 
poets gave into this notion without any difficulty ; 
Sophocles calls it 15 p<r 0l u<paAa Tn? potv thol: ami 
Euripides avers that it was the precise centie oi 
the earth ; 

,0 Ol/T OJf j Uiffcv CtA<pX?.0V yx‘ 

y.x T£^£‘ Souo:. 

Livy, the historian, does not scruple to accede 
to this notion, and to call it 17 umbilicum orbn 
terrarum. Strabo speaks of it in this light, but 
with some hesitation. 'EaAjJos w pc v 


15 Sophocles : (Edipus Ty rannus. v. 487- 

i^i'c^o^xh XUo»cj. Pind. Pyth. Ode d. v. 3. 

O^Godtyay Fa? ou^aAor K^acrirf. Pllld. Pj til. Ode 11. AlltlSt. 
* Kli t ipi Jcs in lone. v. 233. 

M ia-optpaha; Ef»a. v. 461. 

1 ’ 'Titus Livin''. 1. 38. c. 47. 

** Stiabo. 1. i). p. 642. 
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trt rn; <rupra<r» if ENOMIE0H xat oixxpvr?* xa» 

ixaA?<r#v T»if yn; OM$MON. Varro very sensibly 
refutes this idle notion in some ,9 strictures upon 
a passage in the poet Manilius to the purpose 
above. 


0, sancte Apollo, 

Qui umbilicum certum terrarum obtincs. 

Upon which he makes this remark: Umbilicum 
dictum aiunt abumbilico nostro, quod is medius 
locus sit terrarum, ut umbilicus in nobis : quod 
utrumque est falsum. Ncquc hie locus terrarum 
est medius; neque nostcr umbilicus est hominis 
medius. Epimenides long before had said the 
same : 


20 Out? yoco nv yarn? pino; o^upaAo?, Q'jfo 0aAa <mi?. 

■But supposing that this name and character had 


Varro tie Ling. Lat. 1. (>. j). 6*S. 

Pausanias gives tins account ol the omphalus at Delphi. T*» Si 
!.To HCtXypvGi' 0 (X.£x\ 6 t Vtrciry v>ov Tot-ro mat to it 

hictu yr t c, TTCivrA av toi hiyxmv ov AtX^ci' Siiv.viTw.i Ts yut <,y£u?ic$ fl£ 

*» Tot txui Tirxituyttof. Pausan. 1. 10. p. S3 t. 

. It is descii bed by Taiunus, but m a tlillorci.t manner. ry 
'tULiia T)rf Ar,TOiSn y.uhUTXi 7i$ G yyxXo;. Csl ov0>?>o', T ***** 
A MtviTH. p. ii 5 1 . Oratio contra (irtucos. 

20 Plutarch ?.t?.o«7r. X^r^-. 
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some relation to Delphi, how arc we to account 
for other places being called after this manner? 
They could not all be umbilical : the earth cannot 
be supposed to have different centres: nor could 
the places thus named be always so situated, as to 
be central in respect to the nation, or the pro- 
vince in which they were included. Writers try 
to make it out this wav : yet they do not seem 
satisfied with the process. The contradictory 
accounts shew the absurdity of the notion. It 
was a term borrowed from, Egypt, which was 
itself an Omphaiian region. Homs Apollo not 
knowing the meaning of this has made Egypt the 
centre ot the earth : A lyurmn rr,; cws/a-w?. 

Pausanias mentions an Omphalus in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, which was said to have been the middle 
of that country. He seems however to doubt of 
this circumstance, as he well may Oj noocu fo 

till/ o y,x\vr/.ii,G, ll=Ac vo*; r,7 ; J; i txcas tou, n 

<5Vi rx cur j. tigwxtri. At no great distance is a place 
called the Omphalus , or navel; a hick is the centre 
of the whole J'chponnesus, if flic people here tell as 
the truth. At Eima in " Sicily was an Omphalus : 


'"llorus Apollo. > M. p. edit. 1 JQ<J. 

Fius.Uiias. 1. 2 . p. 1 H. It ^ spoken ui'l'hiiuns, farreimneA 
tioin the cent 1 c of the Polopoiino-’i". 

" This omphalus was near the Plutonian casern. Diodorus 
1 . 5 . 
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and the island of Calypso is represented by Homer 
as the umbilicus of the sea. The Goddess re- 
sided — iJ N>;o-w tv ctpfifii tv, o9»r’ oy.tpxAo; tn 0 xXxmrr\;. 
The iEtolians were styled umbilical ; and looked 
upon themselves as the central people in Gicece, 
like those of Delphi. But this notion was void of 
all truth in every instance which has been pro- 
duced: and arose from a wrong interpretation of 
.'indent terms. What the Grecians styled Om- 
phalus was certainly Ompha-El, the same as Al- 
Ompha ; and related to the oracle of Ham or the 
Sun : and these temples were Prutaneia, and 
Puvatheia, with a tumulus or high altar, where 
the rites of fire were in antient times performed. 
As a proof of this etymology most ol the places 
styled Olympian, or Omphalian, will be found to 
have a reference to an oracle. Epiius was cele- 
brated for the oracle at Dodona : and we learn 
from the antient poet, Bcianus, that the natives 
tun* of old called Omphalians: 

ZA L\i/ rf xai x’x'.u'ivt; 


T$»; J t TTi xa>>>.ir?K \r,7V~ ofctvii E.v/;;. 

Callimachus : II) mn to C-.ics. Cicero in ' errem, t. c. 48. 
, 13 Homer. Olyss. 1. «. v. 50. 

^Stephanus liyzantmus. The names \umc also st) led Pyrrhidae, 
and the country Chaonia irom the temple Oia-Oa, t .> m . 
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There was an Omphalia in Elis ; and here too 
was an oracle mentioned by ^ Pindar and Strabo: 

* 6 <J t nrtfp<x,vt\<x.v £<r%tv (>! OAu^,7na) Tfl 

fxMTEiov th OxvfxTix Ai of. Y/je place derived all its 
lustre originally from the oracular temple of Olym- 
pian Jove . In this province was an antient city 
17 Alphira ; and a grove of Artemis 18 Alpheionia, 
and the whole was watered by the sacred river 
Alpheus. All these arc derived from El, the pro- 
phetic Deity, the Sun ; and more immediately 
from his oracle, Alphi. The Greeks deduced 
every place from some personage : and Plutarch 
accordingly makes Alpheus 19 — ‘Et? tw to ym c 
vXt* xxTuyovTMj one of those who derived their race 
from the Sun. The term Alphi, from whence the 
Greeks formed Alphira, Alpheionia, and Alpheus, 
is in acceptation the same as Amphi. For Ham 
being by his posterity esteemed the Sun, or El; 


35 Pindar. Olymp. Ode • 

Stiabo. 1. 8. p. 542. 

17 By Livy called Aliphlra. 1. 32. c. 5. 

In Mosscnia was a city Amphia — rioXicr^a tm Xo£« 
xuutvov, Pausan. 1. 4. p. 2<)2. The country was called Amphia. 
‘ 8 A x^* »«»»«< Apn/x^o?, n AX^titfar)? flfrXcro?. Strabo. 1. 8. p. 52S. 

19 Plutarch de Flumimbus — Axp«o?. 

Alpheus, said to be one of the twelve principal and most antient 
Delta's called axfj£x^ i ; who are enumerated by the Scholiast? 
upon Pindar, B^ot siJt'ixo*, xat YIopuojhs— -xtX. 

Olymp. Ode. 5. 
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and likewise Or, the same as Orus; his oracles 
were in consequence styled not onlyAmphi, and 
Omphi, but Alphi, Elplii, Orphi, Urphi. 

I have taken notice of several cities called Om- 
phalian, and have observed, that they generally 
had oracular temples: but by the Greeks they 
were universally supposed to have been denomi- 
nated from a navel. There was a place called 
Omphalian in Thessaly : and another in Crete, 
which had a celebrated Jl oracle. It is probably 
the same that is mentioned by Strabo, as being 
upon mount Ida, where was the city Elorus. 
Diodorus speaks of this oracle, named Omphalian; 
hut supposes that the true name was om- 

phalus : and says, that it was so called (strange to 
tell) because Jupiter, when he was a child, lost 
his navel here, which dropped into the river 
-1 riton : 32 A no txtx tote <rujU,£ainroj OfttpocAov Tr^Qvxyo- 
to yjjdom : from this accident the place had 
the name of Omphalus y or the navel, Callimachus 
1,1 his hymn to Jupiter dwells upon this circum- 
stance : 

J0 Stephanus Byzant. Op<px\ic,v, It was properly in Kpirus, 
where was the oracle of Dodona, and whose people were styled 
above. 

Jl O/xipaXtot', toimj — Slopli. Byzant. Ep Si t> Kotiks*? 
xai kolt tfj,t iti Ts?.*?. btiabo. 1. 10. p. 8.) t. isluros — 

31 Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p. 3J~. 
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31 Evt 5 0iva$ onrtXznrw tiri Kvuurroio $sgu<n i, 

Ztu i N’j/a£>j <r£ (@£K*» £<ra* zyyu Ot Kkwm) 

TtfT«>a TOJ 7T£<T£, Afitl/xov, aTT^OjW.ipaXof, £V0£1/ £Xi;VO 

OjUpdtAlOV jtX£T£7rOTfifc 7T£<JoV X^XfafTi 

Who would imagine, that one of the wisest 
nations that ever existed could rest satisfied with 
such idle figments: and how can we account for 
these illusions, which overspread the brightest 
minds? We see knowing and experienced people 
inventing the most childish talcs ; lovers of 
science adopting them; and they are finally re- 
corded by the grave historian : all which would 
not appear credible, had we not these evidences 
so immediately transmitted from them. And it is 
to be observed that this blindness is only in regard 
to their religion ; and to their mythology, which 
was grounded thereupon. In all other respects 
they M ere the wisest of the sons of men. 

We meet in history with other places styled 
Omphalian. The temple of Jupiter Ammon was 
esteemed of the highest antiquity, and wc are 
informed that there was an omphalus here; and 
that the Deity was worshipped under the form of 
a navel. Quintus Cuitius, who copied his history 


3i Callimachus. Ilymn to Jupiter, v. 4C. 
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from the Greeks, gives us in the life of Alexander 
the following strange account, which lie has em- 
bellished with some colouring of his own. 14 Id, 
quod pro Deo colitur, non eanclem effigiem 
habebat, quam vulgo Diis Artifices accommo- 
ilarunt. Umbilico maxime similis est habitus, 
stnaragdo, et gemmis, coagmentatus. Hunc, cum 
responsum petitur, navigio aurato gestant Sacer- 
dotcs, multis argenteis patcris ab utroque navigii 
latere penclentibus. The whole of this is an abuse 
of terms, which the author did not understand, 
and has totally misapplied. One would imagine 
that so improbable a story, as that of an umbilical 
Deity with his silver basons, though patched up 
with gold and emeralds, would have confuted 
itself. Yet Schottus in his notes upon Curtius 
has been taken with this motly description : and 
in opposition to all good history, thinks that this 
idle story of a navel relates to the compass. Hyde 
too has adopted this notion; and proceeds to 
shew how each circumstance may be made to 
agree with the properties of the magnet. 15 Ilia 
nempe Jovis effigies videtur semiglobulare quid- 
dam, uti est compassus mariuus, forma umbilici 


34 Quintus* Curtius. 1. 4. c. 7- p- 154. Varior. 

35 Hyde of the Umbilicus. Relig. vet. Persarum. Appendix 3. 

p. SQJ. 


vol. r. 


x 
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librarii, seu urn bonis, tanquam ivOmv quoddam 
adoratum, propter ejusdem divinum auxilium; 
utpote in quo index magneticus erat sicut intus 
cxistens quidarn deus, navigiorum cursum in medio 
aequore dirigens. These learned men were endued 
with a ready faith : and not only acquiesce in 
what they have been told, but contribute largely 
to establish the mistake. The true history is this. 
Most places in which was the supposed oracle of 
a Deity, the Grecians, as I have before mentioned, 
st) led Olympus, Olympia, and Olympiaca: or 
else Omphalfc, and Omphalia, and the province 
o {MpxhiQv. These terms were thought to le- 
late to a navel: but, if such an interpretation 
could have been made to correspond with the 
history of any one place, yet that history could 
not have been reiterated ; nor could places so 
widely distant have all had the same reference. 
What was terminated was 5 °Omph-El, the 

oracle of God, the seat of divine influence : and 


“That Olympus and Olympia were ot Egyptian original, i s 
manliest from Eusebius; who tells u>, that in Egypt the moon 
was culled Olympias; and that the Zodiac in the heavens hud 
untiently the name of Olympus, 'll ya^ £*>.y,»5 Aiyvvrw 
QXvf/.'ma.s xaXi»T.x», Six to xxtol y.r,iz 'TigMctftir ts* Zc^***'' 
xtixXc*, o> oj waXaiet xvtw * OAYMFION Chroilicoil. p. 4 3 

1. 0. ‘Ihe reason given is idle: but the fact is vvoith attending t' 
Olympus was the supposed preceptor of Jupiter. Diodorus 
). .3. p. 206. 
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Al-Omphi was a name given to mountains and 
eminences upon the same account . An oracle 
was given to Pelias in Thessaly : and whence did 
it proceed ? from the well wooded omphalus of his 
mother Earth. 

17 Hi\Gf Jf oi xfvow 

Ylocgot, ju icov o[jL(pa,\ov 
Evhvtyoio /xaTf^o?. — 


In other words, it proceeded from the stately 
grove of Ilestia, where stood an oracular temple. 

In respect to the omphalus of Ammon, which 
Curtius has translated umbilicus, and garnished 
with gold and jewels, the whole arises from a 
mistake in terms, as in the many instances before. 
It was Omphi El, the oracle of Ham, or the Sun: 
and the shrine, from whence it was supposed to 
proceed, was carried in a boat. The Patera?, re- 
presented as so many silver basons, were in reality 
the interpreters of the oracle. They were the 
priests, who in the sacred processions walked on 
&ch side, and supported both the image and the 
boat in which it was carried. They arc said to 
have been eighty in number; and they pretended 


J7 Pindar. Pyth. Ode 4. p. 24J. 
x 2 
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to bear the Deity about, just as they were by the 
divine impulse directed. The God , says ^Dio- 
dorus Siculus, is carried about in a ship of gold by 
eighty of his priests. They bear him upon their 
shoulders , and pursue their way by instinct , just 
as the divine automaton chances to direct them. 
These persons, who thus officiated, were probably 
the same as the Petipharac of the antient Egyp- 
tians, but were called Paterae by the Greeks. It 
was a name, and office, by which the priests of 
Delphi, and of many other places besides those in 
Egypt, were distinguished : and the term always 
related to oracular interpretation. Hence Bochait 
describes these priests, and their function, very 
justly. 39 Paterae Saeerdotes Apollinis, oracu- 
lorum interpretes. Pator, or Petor, was an Egyp- 
tian word ; and Moses speaking of Joseph, and 
the dreams of Pharaoh, more than once makes 
use of it in the sense above. It occurs Genesis, 
c. 41. v. 8. — v. 13. and manifestly alludes to an 
interpretation of that divine intercourse, which 


L-tri uif vetra lsfuv oyJotjxovra (o 0s*«). Ovt»i 

oc etji rvv ujjLun (pffoni*; to > 6 eov 'mqootyxaw avTopccTVi;, oiru ctyoi to t* 
0:y KifX.cc tc » 7ro^i»a». Diodoius. 1. Jj. p. oCS. 

It ib obbcrvifblc, that this histonan does not mention an om- 
phalus : but says, that it was a statue, |oaw, which was carnet 
about. 

lhrliatt. Canaan. 1. 1. c. 4(> 

i 
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the Egyptians styled Ompki. This was commu- 
nicated to Pharaoh by a dream : for the Qmphi 
was esteemed not only a verbal response, but also 
an intimation by ^dreams — Oj Qax, 0£i* 
Hknfuu — ovu^x panxtrfxxTx. llesychius. So it likewise 
occurs in Eusebius ; who quotes a passage from 
the oracles of Hecate, wherein the Gods are 
represented, as insensibly wafted through the air 
like an Omphean vision. 

4T Ta; [j.i<r%T0i<riv sir £[a£i£ aura; ocy\txi; 

No(r<pi 7ru^o? Oncuo ITANOM^EAE eur 1 ONEIPOYS. 

These Omphean visions were explained by Joseph ; 
he interpreted the dreams of Pharaoh : wherefore 
the title of Pator is reckoned by the Rabbins 
among the names of Joseph. There is thought to 
be the same allusion to divine interpretation in 
the name of the apostle Peter: rin^o*, o mAuwv, 
o £7nyivwtrxcoi'. Hcsych. Petrus Hebraio sennone 
agnoscens notat. Arator. From these examples 


40 Orfv, 9*.* xXt M l «n» ««*• Schol. on Homer. Unull). 
v. 41. 

41 Eusebius. Prsep. Evang. 1. 5. p. 1.9^- 
One title of Jupiter was 

E,9a n.^ Zwi ht'™' Homer * I,iad * 9 ' V# 25 °’ 

Ara Panomphaeo vetus est sacrata Tonanti. 0\iii. Metamorpb. 

i. 11. v. jp8. 
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we may, I think, learn that the priest was styled 
Petor, and Pator: and that it was the place, 
which properly was called Patora. The Colossal 
statue of Memnon in the Thebais was a Patora, or 
oracular image. There are many inscriptions 
upon different parts of it; which were copied by 
Dr. Pocock 41 , and are to be seen in the first 
volume of his travels. They are all of late date 
in comparison of the statue itself ; the antiquity 
of which is very great. One of these inscriptions 
is particular, and relates to the Omphi, which 
seems to have frightened away some ill- disposal 
people in an attempt to deface the image : 

4J E wovx \oo%YiTri()S<; i\i(j.w<x,VT or i hxu 
Oiiorarz i/ukt 0jWpv)i/ £7ri MfjtAnn/o? vjAOo^. 


One of the most famous oracles of Apollo was 
in Lycia : and in consequence of it the place was 
named Patara. Patra in Achaia was of the same 
purport. I should imagine, that the place where 
Balaam the false 44 prophet resided, was of the 
same nature ; and that by Pethor and Pethora 


41 Pocock's Egypt, p. 10S. Plate xlii. 

43 Pocock. Plate xxxix. p. 105. 

44 lie sent messengers to Balaam the son of Beor toPethoi. 
Numbers, c. 22. v. 5. 
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was meant a place of interpretation, or oracular 
temple. There was probably a college of priests ; 
such as are mentioned to have existed among the 
Amonians: of whom Balaam had been by the 
king of Moab appointed chief Petora, or priest. 
It seems to have been the celebrated place in 
Arabia, famous in after times for the worship of 
Alilat, and called by the Romans Petra. 

The custom of carrying the Deity in a shrine, 
placed in a boat, and supported by priests, was 
in use among the Egyptians, as well as the 46 Am- 
monites. It is a circumstance which deserves our 
notice ; as it appears to be very antient, and had 
doubtless a mysterious allusion. We have three 
curious examples of it among 47 Bishop Pocock’s 


45 We learn from Number., c. 22. v, 36. and c. 31. v. 8. that 
the residence qf Balaam was in Midian, on the other side of the 
uver to the south, beyond the holders of Moab. This seems to 
have been the situation of Petra; which was either in Midian or 
upon the borders of it : so that Pethor, and Petra, were probably 
the same place. Petra is by the English traveller, Sandys, said to 
be called now Rath Alilat. 

Petra by sonic is called a city of Palestine: Utr^a ttoXk 
n«x<xir»MK, Suidas. But it was properly in Arabia, not far from 
Idume, or Edom. See Relandi Palxstina. p. 930. and Strabo. 
1.16. 

46 The Ammonites were a mixed race ; being b6th of Egyptian 
and Ethiopic original: Atyvvmu* A&wrcw aTjw.oi. Herod, 
k 2. c. 42. 

47 Pocock's Egypt, vol. 1. plate xlii. 
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valuable specimens of antiquity* which 1 he col- 
lpcted in those parts. He met with them at 
lUixorein, or 48 Lucorein, near Carnac, in the 
Thebais ; but mentions not what they relate to : 
nor do 1 know^of any writer who has attended to 
th$r history.- „The>accounts given above by Cur- 
tius> amJ Diodorus, .are wonderfully illustrated by 
these representations from Egypt. It is plain that 
they all relate to the same religious ceremony, 
and very happily concur to explain each other. 
It may be worth observing, that the originals 
whence these copies were taken are of the 
highest antiquity ; and, probably, the most eaily 
specimens of sculpture in the world. Diodorus 
mentions that the shrine of Ammon had eighty 
persons to attend it : but Dr. Pocock, when he 
took these copies, had not time to be precisely 
accurate in this article. In his specimens the 
greatest number of attendants are twenty: 
eighteen support the boat, and one precedes 
with a kind of sceptre; another brings up the 
* rear, having in his hand a rod, or staff, which 
had undoubtedly a mystic allusion. The whole 
seems to have been emblematical ; and it will be 
hereafter shewn, that it related to a great preser- 


Luxorein' by. Nordea, called Lucorein. It was probably 
erected to the Sun and Our&nus,aml one of the first temples upo.i 
earth. 
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vation, which was most religiously, recorded^ and 
became the principal subject of all theta maste- 
ries. The person in the shrine- was their chief 
ancestor, and the whole process was a memorial 
of the deluge ; the history of which must have 
been pretty recent when these works were exe- 
cuted in Egypt. 

From the shrines of Anion abovementioned we 
may derive the history of all oracles; which, 
from the Deity by whom they were supposed to 
be uttered, were called Omphi and Amphi, as I 
have shewn : also, Alphi, Elphi, Orphi, Urphi, 
from El, and Orus. The Greeks adhered reli- 
giously to antient terms, however obsolete and 
unintelligible. They retained the name of Amphi, 
though they knew not the meaning : for it was 
antiquated before they had letters. That it ori- 
ginally related to oracular revelation is plain from 
its being always found annexed to tire names of 
places famous on that account ; and from its oc- 
curring in the names of men, renowned as priests 
and augurs, and supposed to have been gifted 
with a* degree of foreknowledge. We read of 
Amphiaraus, Amphilocus, Amphimachus, persons 
represented as under particular divine influence, 
and interpreters of the will of the Gods. Am- 
phion, though degraded to a harper, was Amphi- 
On, the oracle of Apollo, the Sun : and there was 
a temple, one of the antient Cirxfyx, dedicated to 
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him and Zethus, as we may read in Pausanias. 
Mopsus, the diviner, is styled Apinmfa, Ampuci- 
des ; which is not a patronymic, but a title of tin 
oracular Deity. 


* 9 Evtox xxi AfATrvxiinv xvtlo ti/i rifxxTi MoJ' 0 *' 
Nt)A,£l>K £^£ TTOT^O;’ X$iVX£X X (pvysu XUTXif 
M xvtq<tvvxk;‘ x yxg tk xttot^ottiyi Qxi/xtoio. 


Idmon, the reputed son of Abas, was a prophet, 
as well as Mopsus : he was favoured with the divine 
Omphc, and, like the former, styled Ampucides. 

? ° Evfla (mv xu tx 7 rx^is-^s xXTxpQurQxi Jvo (pcorx;, 
AfAiruxiinv LT/xai/a, xu Ssgnrrigx nTupv]/. 

What his attainments were, the Poet mentions in 
another place. 


tot A6o:i/to? 7 rxi; vo$os 7]Au0£ xxgTifio; Itytcw, 
To* p vrroxv<r<rx{AiVY\ texev A ttqWmi xhxxti 


Ao Apollonius Rhodius. 1. 4. v. 1052. 

Mopsus was the son of Ampycus. I ly gin. Fab. c. cxxviii. By 
M>me he is said to have been the son of Apollo. Apollo anil 
Ampycus were the same. 
s0 Orphic. Aigonaut. v. 720. 

11 Ibidem, v. 185. 
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Ani(3^o<r»ov Tta^oc xvux ftfergi o? Amavtifx, 

Ttf MANT02TNHN irrog[ } xxi 6s<r$xrcf 
OM0HN. 


To say the truth, these supposed prophets were 
Deities, to whom temples were consecrated under 
these names; or, to speak move properly, they 
were all titles, which related to one God, the 
Sun. That tney were reputed Deities, is plain, 
from many accounts. Dion Cassius speaks of 
A^a oyjt »: and the three principal oracles 

mentioned by Justin Martyr are s} pxnax A^pi- 
Aw<W, x<*i ITuOa?. We have a similar account 
from Clemens Alexandriuus. 14 Airyno-at xa» 
tys a XX yi; ixxvti xt)f, j uxXXov £s fxxvMrit, tx x^nsru 
{IX, T ov KAafiw, twU'Mov, tov A .pputffu, r ov App\9X?v. 

The Amphictuons were originally prophetic per- 
sonages, who attended at the temple at Delphi. 
Ilesy chins observes : AppxTMve? r^ieixot Aia^wv, 
7ruAay;fca, it(>ofjt,i/YifAws<;. Minerva, heavenly wisdom, 
is by Lycophron styled ss Amphira ; which is a 
compound of Am phi -Ur, the divine influence, or 


53 Justin. Martyr. Apolog. p. 54. 

Amphilochus was the God of light and prophecy.^ Plutarch 
mentions ,{ A^Ao X « in the treatise ***<*■ 

p. 563. 

54 Cohoftalio. p. 10. 

55 Lycophron. v. Il63« 
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oracle of Orus. Of this name there was a citv 
near Olympia in Elis : for many places were in 
this manner denominated, on account of their 
being esteemed the seat of prophecy. In Phocis 
was the city Hyampolis : and close to it s6 Am- 
phissa, famous for the oracle of an unknown 
Goddess, the daughter of Macaria. Amphrysus, 
in Boeotia, was much famed for the influence of 
57 Apollo ; and Amphimallus, in Crete, was well 
known for its 58 oracle. Amphiclea, in 59 Phocis, 
had Dionusus for its guardian Deity, whose orgies 
were there celebrated ; and whose shrine was 
oracular. 

I imagine that this sacred influence, under the 
name of Amphi, is often alluded to in the exordia 
of Poets, especially by the writers in Dithy i ambic 
measure, when they address Apollo. Taken in 
its usual sense (a^p* circum) the word has no 
meaning: and there is otherwise no accounting 
for its being chosen above all others in the lan- 


^ Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 8£H>. 

^ Hence the prophetic Sibyl in Virgil is styled Amphry^ni 
'*Ues. X'lri^il. .l.n. 1. (). v.,36‘8. 

51 Plin. 1. 1, c. 12. Strabo. 1. 10. Called Mallus, by Pau- 

.''.UilftS E* MaAAw fjLXtruov 1. 1. p. 84. 

1 A tytTcit oi into rav r t <ri to* Gsop TdTo>> 

c r, loj-oi; KuOi-ra-vcn — ofj.ot>Tsvq at o Ugsv$ tfi. P&USillUC 

3 - 1°. p. 88 I. The city uas also called Ophitea. 
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guage to begin hymns of praise to this Deity, 
who was the principal God of prophecy. We 
have one instance of it in the Nubes of Aristo- 
phanes : 


fc0 Aptpl pOl Ot'J 11 0L\>0t% y 

AtiAie, KuvOiav 

TTfr^M. 


Periander is mentioned as beginning a hymn with 
a like exordium : Ap» pi auOi? zwxtx : And Ter- 
pander has nearly the same words : 6t App pot 
avaxQ’ tx&Tv€oXov. Apollo was so frequently 
called App ocv «f, that it was in a manner looked 
upon as a necessary prooemium. Suidas observes, 
Apqna,va,xTi£tM to n Tgooipiot^w : And Ilesychius, Ap- 
piM&KTx, vo/xs Kj&^w&xs. Much the same is 
told us in the Scholia upon the passage above 
from Aristophanes : 61 M<p*T<zi Je (A (protpom;) tm 

AiOv^ptCwy t« 7 r^oip' yz;) yj>wrzi tzvt k Ae£ei’ 

^10 apiavctXTa? u’jtz; xzAn<n. However, HOI1C ol 
these writers inform uS why this word was so 
particularly used ; nor tell 11s what was its pur- 
port. In the short hymns ascribed to Ilomcr 


<0 Aristophanes. Ntpe^. a.^Pj. 
41 See Scholia to Aristoph. v. 5p j. 
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this term is industriously retained; and the per- 
sons who composed them have endeavoured to 
make sense of it, by adopting it according to the 
common acceptation. 


A ypi yot IL^ysioco p t\ov' yoi/ou mint, Mara. 
Ay.pt Aiocxa^wi/ iXtxuTnh; ttnrnt^ M u<r<zt. 
Aypt Aiwi/u <rou Zeyi Xnq ifyxvfoo; mov_ 

6j M wrroyou. 


These hymns were of late date, long after 
Homer; and were introduced in Ionia, and also 
in Cyprus and Phenicia, when the Grecians were 
in possession of those parts. They were used in 
the room of the antient hymns, which were not 
understood by the new inhabitants. One of them 
is confessedly addressed to the Goddess called 
Venus Ourania, in Cyprus ; and was designed to 
be sung by the priest of that Goddess upon the 
stated festivals at Salamis. 


We meet with the like in the Orphica. 

Arj.pt h {A.ct»Ttnz{ tour}* ‘TcAv'Sri^ovce? e^xy; 

Qtiftn, Otufi/r Tt. Aigonnuticu. v. 33. 

So in Pindar. KAa^Wi pot ay.pt Ktngat. Fyth. Ode 2. p. 203- 
We have the same from the Tripod itself. 

Aupt h IlvQvf xai Kbagiti yanuyara 4>a*£y. Apollo de dcfectli 
Oraculor. apud Eusebium. Pr.ep. Evang. I. 5. c. l6. p. 204. 
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§ *X*»£f,. EaAajUii/o? £uxn^*fv>if /*i$ntcrx } 

K«» Traces' Kutt^’ J'ccd’ Iptfotirrotv aoufov, 

Aut«£ cyw >uv <ruo xat aAAij? pvwofi auA ?)?, 

We may perceive, from what has been said, 
that the word Amphi was a term of long stand- 
ing, the sense of which was no longer understood: 
yet the sound was retained by the Greeks, and 
used for a customary exclamation. In respect to 
the more antient exordia above quoted, espe- 
cially that of Terpander, I take the words to 
be an imitation, rather than a translation, of a 
hymn sung at Delphi in the antient Atnonian 
language ; the sound of which has been copied, 
rather than the sense, and adapted to modern 
terms of a different meaning. I make no doubt 
but that there were many antient hymns preserved 
in those oracular temples, which were for a long 
time retained, and sung, when their meaning 
was very imperfectly known. They verc, for 
the most part, composed in praise of Ham, or 
the Sun; and were sung by the Homerid®, and 


t4 Hymn to Venus of Sul.imis. See Homer DkKmi. vol. 2- 
1). 528. 

The names of the sacred hymns, as mentioned by Proclus in is 
X^ro/x«6«»a, were r Ba*X° > 

E yKV(A.ux, EtKTiya. PhollUS. t. 230. }<• 
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I’amidae. They were called after his titles, Ad, 
Athyr, Amphi, which the Grecians expressed 
Dithyrambi. They were strains of joy and exul- 
tation, attended with grand processions ; and 
from the same term, dithyrambus, was derived 
the fywpG'x; of the Greeks, and the triumphus of 
the Itomans. We are informed that triumphs 
•were first instituted by 6s Bacchus, who was no 
other than Chits : the history, therefore, of the 
term must be sought for from among the Cuseans. 
That it was made up of titles, is plain, from its 
being said by Vairo to have been a 66 name ; and 
one that was given by the Antonians among other 
personages to Diomisus : for they were not in 
this point uniform. Diodorus takes notice that 
it was a uame, and conferred upon the person 
spoken of: 67 ocv rou wvo[Aa,<r§v\vcu $x<n: I hey 

say, that one of the titles given to Dionusus was 
Thr iambus. Mam, in the very antient accounts 
of Greece, is called Iainus, and his priests liimidae. 
llis oracle, in consequence of this, was styled 
lam phi, and Iambi, which was the same term as 
Amphi, of which we have been treating. From 


^ Diodorus. 1. 6. p. CIS. 

tl ‘ ldquc a Gt.tco, Liberi Patrib cognomento. Yarrrf 

de lingua Lnt. 1.5. p. 6S. 

* 7 Diodorus bjculus. 1.5. p. Cld. 
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the name Iambi came the measure Iambus, 

in which oracles were of old delivered. Ham, 
among the Egyptians, was called 68 Tithrambo, 
which is the same name as the Ditherambus of 
Diodorus. There is a remarkable passage in the 
Scholia upon Pindar concerning Ham, under the 
name of Iannis, and also concerning his temple, 
which is represented as oracular. 69 M » n 

OA’j^ 7 r;a, k oc^nyo; yiyom Iccpo;, tv? Six fj uvvfw pat,- 
rna, r\ xai m vvv ot lafxifxi ^ui/rcct. There 

was in Olympia an antient temple , esteemed a fa- 
mous seat of prophecy, in which Iamus is supposed 
to hare first presided; and relieve the will of the 
Deity was made manifest by the sacred fire upon 
the altar : this kind of divination is still carried 
on by a set of priests, who arc called Iamida . 
lafAoj was in reality the Deity ; and his 

attendants were 7 °Iamidse, persons of great power 


Epiphanius — adversus II,tiv>. 1.3. p. 109 L 
Pindar. Olympic Ode vi. p r >:>. 

Iamus, supposed by Pindar to have been the son of Apollo ; 
but he was the same as Apollo and Osiris, lie makes Apollo 
*ftord him the gift of prophecy: 

E »()X ii U7TX71 

Qricrav^ot fAcmoc-vvcti (Ato??.wk). Ibid. p. 53. 

0 Of the Iainidae, see Herodotus. 1. v. c. 44. 1. ix. c. *>3. 

KaMtoy t a* IctjAiSiut pctM*. 
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and repute. E£ ou tto^vxXsitov xa(f 'EAAaw? yivos lxfMi$<av. 
Pindar. Iamus was immortal, and was therefore 
named oAmk to?. 

, 71 Kat xxT<x<p<xy.i%sv xaAficOsu (jui/ 

X^OVW <TVfJt,7rOLVTl (*OC,T V\g 

A ty&vctrov. 


From hence we may be assured, that he was of 
old the real Deity of the place. 

I have mentioned, that in the sacred processions 
in early times the Deity used to be carried about 
in a shrine; which circumstance was always at- 
tended with shouts, and exclamations, and the 
whole was accompanied with a great concourse of 
people. The antient Greeks styled these celebri- 
ties the procession of the 71 P'oinphi, and from 
hence were deiived the words and pompa. 

These originally related to a procession of the 
oracle: but were afterwards made use of to de- 
scribe any cavalcade or show. In the time ot 
Herodotus the word seems in some degree to have 
retained its true meaning, being by him used tor 
the oracular influence. He informs us that Am- 
philutus was a diviner of Acharnan ; and that he 


71 Pindar. Ibidem, p. 51. 

71 Pi is the antient Egyptian pieti\. 
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came to Pisistratus with a commission from 
heaven . 1 By this lie induced that prince to prose- 
cute a scheme which he recommended. 11 Enxvfa 

Ann TTOfATry %£££o/aei / of Trct^irxTca rifjtrir^aTW AjuupjAuro?. — 

Gun Trotyl is a divine revelation, or commission. 
Ham was the Hermes of the Egyptians, and his 
oracle, as I have shewn, was styled Omplii: and 
when particularly spoken of as the oracle, it was 
expressed Pomphi, and Pompi, the ? ropm of the 
(i reeks. Hence Hermes had the name of To^atoc, 
which was misinterpreted the messenger, and 
conductor: and the Deity was in consequence ot 
it made the servant of the Gods, and attendant 
upon the dead. But Tropranoc related propci ly to 
divine influence; and ttou^yi was an oracle. An 
ox, or cow, was by the Amouians esteemed very 
sacred, and oracular : Cadmus was accordingly 
said to have been directed ? ro,u7nj Ggk. 


:+ Ei/6a motirfk €oo?, iv oi AttoMm 

linden f*oivTQ<rvw<ri Tr^yrnu^v o$oio. 


' 3 Herodotus. 1. 1. c. (>2. p. 30. 

’ 4 Apollonius Rhodius. 1. 3. v. 11 SO. 

An ox or cow from being macular "as it)led Alphi as 
Omphi. Hence Plutarch speaks ot Cadmus: 0 

wpr*l*>. *»« TO ♦..»«« Toy ^ S i mp0S - 

Qu^jst. 9. 3. 
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Many places were from the oracle styled Pom- 
pean : and supposed by the Romans to have been 
so named from Pompeius Magnus ; but they were 
too numerous, and too remote to have been de- 
nominated from him, or any other Roman. There 
was indeed Pompeian in Campania : but even that 
was of too high antiquity to have received its 
name from Rome. We read of Pompeiae among 
the Pyrenees, Pompion in Athens, Pompelon in 
Spain, Pompcditha in Babylonia, Pomponiana in 
Gaul. There were some cities in Cilicia and Cap- 
padocia, to which that Roman gave the name of 
Pompcipolis : but upon inquiry they will be found 
to have been Zeleian cities, which were oracular : 
so that the Romans only gave a turn to the name 
in honour of their own countryman, by whom 
these cities were taken. 

Besides the cities styled Pompean, there were 
pillars named in like manner; which by many 
have been referred to the same person. But they 
could not have been built by him, nor were they 
erected to his memory: as I think we may learn 
from their history. There are two of this denomi- 
nation still remaining at a great distance from 
each other : both which seem to have been raised 
for a religious purpose. The one stands in Egypt 
at 1 Alexandria ; the other at the extreme point o t 


1 In iubuU Pharo. Plinv. 1. 36. c. 1C. 
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the Thracian Bosporus, where is a communication 
between the Propontis and the antient Euxine sea. 
They seem to be of great antiquity, as their basis 
witnesses at this clay : the shaft and superstruc- 
ture is of later date. The pillar at the Bosporus 
stands upon one of the Cyanean rocks : and its 
parts, as we may judge from 4 Wheeler, betray a 
difference in their sera. It was repaired in the 
time of Augustus: and an inscription was added 
by the person who erected the column, and who 
dedicated the whole to that Emperor. 

J DIVO. CAESARI. AUGUSTO. 

E. . CL.. ANDIDIUS. .. 

L. F CL. ARGENTO. . . 

We may learn from the inscription, however mu- 
tilated, that this pillar was not the work oi 
Pompeius Magnus; nor could itat all relate to his 
history: for the time of its being rebuilt was but 
httle removed from the age in which he lived. 

I he original work must have therefore been far 
prior. The pillar in Egypt is doubtless the same 
which was built upon the ruins of a former, by 
Sostratus of Cnidos, before the time of Pompeius : 


1 Wheeler’s Travels, p. 20/. 

3 Wheeler, p. 201. Sandys’a travels, p. 32. 
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so that the name must have been given oh another 
account The inscription is preserved by 4 Strabo. 

SftSTPATOS KNIAIOS 
AEEIOANOTS 
0EOIE XriTHPSIN 
TITEP TI2N 
nAnizoMENnN. 

The narrow streight into the Euxine sea was a pas- 
sage of difficult navigation. • This was the reason, 
that upon each side there were temples and sacred 
columns erected to the Deity of the country, in 
order to obtain his assistance. And thcie is room 
to think, that the pillars and obelisks were made 
use of for beacons, and that every temple was a 
Pharos. They seem to have been erected at the 
entrance of harbours; and upon eminences along 
the coasts in most countries. The pillars of Her- 
cules were of this sort, and undoubtedly for the 
same purpose. They were not built by hi n ; hut 
erected to his honour by people who worshipped 
him, and who were called Herculeans. 

TrzXouov to tjGsctOxj tojxtx? ooa?”, ot P r,ywoi 

my r nv tm ry KeijtASvrik, 7 rvfiyoi/ t». 

■‘Strabo. 1. 1 7-‘ J>- 11 H. 

? Strabo. 1. o. p. ‘>’59. 
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Ka; o IIeAw^oc XtyofxwQ; iru^yof amxsirai T t y txvtv rytuh. 

For it zvas a custom, says Strabo, among the 
antknts , to erect this kind of land- marks, such as 
the pillar at Rhegium , near the foot of Italy : 
which is a kind of tower, and was railed by the 
people of Rhegium at the slreight where the pas- 
sage teas to Sicily. Directly opposite stood another 
building of the same sort, called the tower of 
Pclorus. Such Pillars were by the Iberians styled 
Herculean, because they were sacral to Hercules; 
under which title they worshipped the chief i)t ity. 
Some of these were near Gades, and Onobu 6 , K*t‘ 
O>oc«*v me : others were erected still higher, 

on the coast of Lusitania. This earned an idle 
dispute between Eratosthenes, l)i w uchus, and 
7 others, in order to determine winch weie the 
genuine pillars of Ileicuks : as il they wnc not 
all equally genuine *all denominated liom the 
Deity of the country. Two oi the most eelebiated 
stood upon each side of the Mediteiivmcnn at the 
noted passage called fiction Gaditanum rx 
xxox T« irofOf-w. That Oil the Mauiitanian side was 
called Abyla, from Ab-El, parens Sol: the oilier 
in Iberia had the name of 8 Calpe. This was an 


c Strabo. 1. '2. p. 258. 

7 Strabo. Ibidem. On-Ob. Sul Pylho. Onoba, re^io Sobs Py- 
thoms, 

8 Strabo tails the Afncan pillar Abjluca; winch n, commonly 
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obelisk or tojver, and a compound of Ca-Alpe, 
and signifies the house, or cavern of the same ora- 
cular God : for it was built near a cave ; and all 
such recesses were esteemed to be oracular. At 
places of tkis sort mariners used to come on shore’ 
to make tlieir offerings ; and to inquire about the 
success of their voyage. They more especially 
resorted to those towers, and pillars, which stood 
at the entrance of their own havens. Nobody, 
says 10 Arrian, will venture to quit his harbour 
without paying due offerings to the Gods, and 
invoking their favour. Helenus in Virgil charges 
/Eneas, whatever may be the consequence, not to 
neglect consulting the oracle at Cuma. 

" Hie tibi ne qua morse fuerint dispendia tanti, 
Quamvis increpitent socij, et vi cursus in 
alt um 

Vclavocet, possisque sinus implere secundos, 
Quin adeas vatem, precibusque oracula 
poseas. 


rondo red Alula. — E aot ivtXaQov tjjv KaATJjv, kai tw 

— k rA. Ibidem. A b- El- IV, and Ca-Alpc. 

G.dpe h now railed Gibol-Tar, orGibraltcr: winch name ro- 
tate 1 ' to the hill whole of old the pillar stood. 

Ki — AX\ airo 6tva.yv)Txi f pr) Qvjx<; to k ©«ok» 

aurwi borOai. Anian upon Epictetus. 1. 3. c. *’2. 

“ Vn;;i). ]. 3. jEncis. 
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The island Delos was particularly frequented upon 
this account ; and the sailors seem to have under- 
gone some severe discipline at the altar of the 
God, in order to obtain his favour. 

11 Ar^ir, ‘TroAuCwjw.i, iroAuAAm, n; $t m 
Eju,7ro^o? Aiyxioio 7ra£r|Au0£ vr\i 0£a<nt J 
Ov% arw ptyxXoi jxiv mimnf<nv xr\Tx\ ) 

Xgsico y ctti T<x%ifov xyn TrAoot-, aAAa rx A oupn 
Units trtiXdWTOj nxi n xxXtv «y&t? tZr\<rxv, 
fxtyxv y <tiq Ccoxov uir o nkriywiv iXitxi 
Vwa-ofjuvoi — 

O! ever crown'd with altars, ever blest, 
Lovely Asteria, in how high repute 
Stands thy fair temple ’mid the various tribes 
Who ply the iEgean. Though their busi- 
ness claims 

Dispatch immediate ; though the inviting 
gales 

III brook the lingering marinci s’ delay: 
Soon as they reach thy soundings, down at 
once 

Drop the slack sails, and all the naval gear. 
The ship is moor’d : nor do the crew presume 


11 Callimachus. Hymn to Delos, v.liltf. 
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To quit thy sacred limits, ’till they luvg 
pass'd 

A painful penance ; with the galling whip 
Lash'd thrice around thine altar. 

This island was greatly esteemed for its sanc- 
tity, and there used to be a wonderful concourse 
of people from all nations continually resorting to 
its temple. The priests, in consequence of it, had 
hymns composed in almost all languages. It is 
moreover said of the female attendants, that they 
could imitate the speech of various people ; and 
were well versed in the histories ot foreign paits, 
and of antient times. Homer speaks ot these 
extraordinary qualifications as if he had been an 
eye-witness : 

n II^c? ot roJf y.tys t Oau/aa, ora xA£0 ? uttot qXutoci. 
\\HP7A A 'Exar^'ofXfrfio ttxwou, 

*A*t’ nrti ecu tt^cqtou y.tu AttcAAwv 'jfj.v‘n<ru<ri i/, 

\jri ; o’ Atirw r£, xai Afrtfxw t o^ict^nu, 

hhr l <T7 l u£uoci avo^vv te tt-aXa^, y£s yvuxixuvj 
'Tjuiou xtiJjo ny, bthyinn Js £uA* avSfWTwv. 

JIa>TA1/ J’ <pMX; } KXl K^OfX^oXKiXfVU 

Mmtttrfixi htxct/ (pain? <h xzv auto? ixarov 

*I>5l£yy£<rOAi 1 jt:o <r£l xaXri (TUVAcr,^ uqi $ 7). 

11 Homer. H\mn to Apollo, v. 15t>. 

Helen is bind to h:i\c Ken a mimic of this sort. 
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The Delian nymphs, who tend Apollo’s shrine, 
When they begin their tuneful hymns, first 
praise 

The mighty God of day: to his they join 
Latonas name, and Artemis, far fam'd 
For her tleet arrows and unerring how. 

Ot heroes next, and heroines, they sing, 
And deeds of antient prowess. Crowds 
around, 

Of every region, every language, stand 
In mute applause, sooth'd with the plcasihg 
lay. 

Vers’d in each art and every power of 
speech, 

The Delians mimick all who come: to them 
All language is familiar: you would think 
The natives spoke of cvciy different clime. 
Such are their winning ways; so sweet their 
song. 

The offerings made at these places used to he of 
various kinds, but partieulaily of liba, 01 cakes, 
which were generally denominated fiom the tem- 
ple where they were presented. A curious insnip- 
{l °n to this purpose lias been preserved by Spun 
and Wheeler, which belonged to some obelisk or 
temple upon the Thracian Bosporus, it was 
found on the Asiatic side, neail) opposite to the 
Pompean pillar, of which I before took notice. 
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The Deity to whom it was inscribed was the same 
as that above, but called by another title, Aur, 
and Our, TIN; rendered by the Greeks 
and changed in acceptation so as to refer to an- 
other element. 

* 5 Ouglov (K 7T/iv[jLvr)$ tk o}yyriTV\(>ct xxXhtci) 

ZrjViZ, xxtx ngOTMoov ifio t/ £Jt7r£Ta<r&£. 

Eir’ £7n 'Kucmas fyopotj £i/0a Ilo<r£i^a>i/ 
KajM,TruAov I *X*<rcrf < 7ra^a \px[AaQoic f 

E»T£ XaT* Aiyoilit TTOifTiS TrXxXK, UOfOU £££UI/ldV 
NiktOw, to) <h j3aXwv \j/xifx ttx^x fyxvy. 

Tov <5f £U<m»|To;/ an Of o> Am7raT£tf 7 t«k 

Stjjo-i (ptAtov ayaSur (rvfx^oXoif ujirXo'itis, 


Great Urian Jove invoke to be your guide : 
Then spread the sail, and boldly stem the tide. 
Whether the stormy inlet you explore, 

Whc :rc the surge laves the bleak Cyanean 
shore, 

Or down the Egean homeward bend your 
way, 

Still as you pass the wonted tribute pay, 


I+ To itgor to Ov^o orrri^tt ctiro to Bigamy §*' yivovTxi c* 

f n\ix i“. x«» in r**0Tarcv to ro^ia rw rioxTy xaAtf^ercr. Al>on. Dt* 
'i ripf . Ponti Euxini. 

" See Spon. and Wheeler's tra\cls. p. ‘209 
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An humble cake of meal : for Philo here, 
Antipater’s good son, this shrine did rear, 

A pleasing omen, as you ply the sail, 

And sure prognostic of a prosperous gale. 

The Iapygian promontory had a temple to the 
same God, whose name by Dionysius is rendered 

'Tfio*. 

16 3>u Xoct l7)7ruy»wv rocrca/vfffxivoi, T^oto 

II «ppaA*«f, t o0i orvgtTixi aXfxn. 

The more difficult the navigation was, the more 
places of sanctity were erected upon the coast 
The Bosporus was esteemed a dangerous pass ; 
and, upon that account, abounded with Cippi, 
and altars. These were originally mounds of 
earth, and sacred to the Sun: upon which ac- 
count they 'were called Col-On, or altars ol that 
Deity. From hence is derived the term Colona, 
and KoAuw. It came at last to denote any nees or 
foreland ; but was originally the name of a sacied 
hill, and of the pillar which \v;fs placed upon it. 
To say the truth, there was of old hardly any 
headland but what bad its temple or altai. The 
Bosporus, in particular, had numbers of them by 


‘VJVion^ius we ptyr,'. 380- 
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way of sea-marks, as well as for sacred purposes: 
and there were many upon the coast of Greece. 
Hence Apollonius says of the Argonauts : 


17 i/ic*(ro/A£i/oi<riv AOw METtWe koAwwi. * 


In another place of the Bosporus — 


18 $«it' frat ropoc BoiTTroaa, r,y£ x,o\ui/ca 

Mu<nai. 


The like occurs in the Orphic Argonauts, wlicie 
Feleus is pointing out the habitation of the Cen- 
taur Chiron : 


19 XI 0 1X01, aO^£ir£ (TXOTrm? v ^ h^ovtx jcoAwvoj', 

Micrtry m xaTa <ryucv, ei/Occ <5e 

NiXiei m cr7r'/iAuyyi, dixcijoTaro? K-fmcuAwy. 

These Colon® were sacred to the Apolio ot 
Greece; and, as they Mere sea-marks and bea- 


17 Apollonius Hhodius. 1. 1. v. 601 . 

H Ibid. 1. 1. v. HU. 

I 11 another place, 

<biXx rt BiSty*’*' atr>: y.nunj'crxro youc. 

Mi <rp ivi P»jto<xi 8 o-xcttiAo^ ti K &XiiO 

Apollon. Rhod. 1. 2. v. 79«- 


l<7 Orphic Argonaut, v. 375 . 
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cons, which stood on eminences near the mouths 
of rivers, < and at the entrances of harbours, it 
caused them to be called ou^ea, and 
Ilomer gives a beautiful description of such hills 
and headlands, -and of the sea-coast projected in 
a beautiful landscape beneath, when, in some ra- 
vishing poetry, he makes all these places rejoice 
at the birth of Apollo : 

' i0 Uufroct <rxomzi rot a xxi axoo « 

'Ylj/rjAWV 0£E«l>, TTGTX'UOi (T zXx Ot 
Ax-ratT* aAa xExAtjUEvai, A»u.fv£$ tj 3aAa<r<rv. 


In that happy hour 

The lofty cliffs, tha(.overlook the main, 

And the high summits of the towering hills, 
Shouted in triumph: down the rivers ran 
In pleasing murmurs to the distant deep. 
The shelves, the shores, the inlets of the mm. 
Witness'd uncommon gladness. 

Apollo, from this circumstance, u as often called 
or the tutelary (»od of the coast; and 
had particular offerings upon that account. 


” Homei V !Umn Vi A;>oho- 
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4r n*i<rjuaTfit r’ a\^a/xfvot irogtrui/quit/ ic^a xagXft 

Ztjw Ilai/o/xipaty, xau £7rfi6xnw AttoAAww. 


It was not only upon rocks and eminences that 
these Cippi and Obelisks were placed by the an- 
tients : they were to be found in' their temples, 
where for mkny ages a rude stock or stone served 
for a representation of the Deity. They were 
sometimes quite shapeless, but generally of a co- 
nical figure ; oF which we meet with many instan- 
ces. Clemens Alexandrinus takes notice of this 
kind of “ worship : and Pausanias, in describing 
the temple of Hercules at Hyettus in Boeotia, 


21 Orphic Argonaut, v. 1 C. 95 . 

Sophocles calls the sea coast am, from the num- 

bers of altars. CEtlipus Tyrannus. v. 19a. 

The hkc province was atti ibuted to the supposed sister of Apollo, 
Diana: Jupiter tells her — 

HOti fjLt)i etyvtan; 

E <rcrr) xa» £ir\ax.o 7 roc. 

And, in another place : 

T§i; $txu toi tTo T utfl^a y.ai yx ti/a. tlv^yo* o-sraaaa/. 

Callimachus. Hymn to Diana . 
ric-ma, Aifjt.f*oc-xo<xt 7 <t>f£a*a. Ibid. v. C5f). 

yt ov» a.xfi£w8r l tca nraq ruv ayxXfictTuv ayi cm?, xio vzf ij-atTif 
“ TaXa.ei t<7*£o» TtfTa?, w? a^i^ijxaTa t« 0*«. Clemens Alexaml 

1. 1. p ns. 

O^ro? oi%t ayatyare: crv» A»0y ot a.*;y xara to u^yjxiof, 

I’ausan. I.9. p. 7 A 7 - 


1 
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tells us, that there was no statue in it, nor any 
work oflft, but mercfy a rude stone, after the 
manhef of%ie first ages. Tertullian gives a like 
description of Ceres and Pallas. Pallas Attica, et 
Ceres ^’Pfcrygia — quee sine eftigic, rudi palo, et 
informi specie prostant. Juno of Samos was little 
better than a 15 post. It sometimes happens that 
aged trees bear a faint likeness to the human 
fabric f roots, likewise, and sprays, are often so 
fantastic in their evolutions, as to betray a remote 
resemblance. The antients seem to have taken 
advantage of this fancied similitude, which they 
improved by a little art ; and their first effort 
towards imagery was from these rude and lotten 
materials. Apollonius Rhodius, in bis account of 
the Argonauts, gives a description of a monument, 
of this sort, which was by them erected in a dark 
grove; upon a mountainous part of 16 Bithynia. 
They raised 1 an altar of rough stones, and placed 
near it an image of Rhea, which they formed from 
an arm or stump of an old vine. 


Also of the Thespians : Kai irateuruTo* ir»> 

p. 76l. 

M Tertullian ad versus Gent es. 1.1. c. 12. 

K«» TO (At y *Hf«? vpTtpt w m k- Clcmtntw Cohort. 

p. 40. 

16 Apollonius Rhodius. 1.1. v, 1117* p lU* 
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E<nt£ n rfizgov fOTog ft/xjrfXx* ivrffpou *vXp 
Ugoyvv ysgotvtyvov, to [am acrzjAov op^a n fhotrt 
Aatj uoiio; ugm; Itgov tgtr £%e<r£ f Agyv; 

EvyLocfAw;, xa; Sri (aw nt oxgvosvrt KoXawp 
I^u<r«v, Qqyoi <r»v £irngiQt$ ax^oraTtxrnr 

Ai £S6 T£ TTZCZm 7TZVV7r(gTZTZt £pp^MTO 
Bw [aov $' au'p^s^a^o? Tra^wvjoy, ajw,(pi Je ^uXXok 
STtlJ/ajOttkOl J^UiVOKH 3u)17roXl»l? fjtXSXoi/TO. 

A dry and wither’d branch, by time impair'd, 
Hung from an ample and an aged vine, 

Low bending to the earth : the warriors axe 
Lopt it at once from the parental stem. 

This as a sacred relick was consigned 
To Argus 1 hands, an image meet to frame 
Of Rhea, dread Divinity, who ruled 
Over Bithynias mountains. With rude art 
lie smooth'd and fashion’d it in homely guise. 
Then on a high and lonely promontory 
Rear’d it amid a tall and stately grove 
Of antient beeches. Next of stones un wrought 
They raise an altar ; and with boughs of oak 
Soft wreaths of foliage weave to deck it 
round. 

Then to their rites they turn, and vows per- 
form. 

The same circumstance is mentioned in the Orphic 

i 
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Argonautics 17 ; where the poet speaks of Argus, 
and the v,ipe branch: 

ApQtnXotm tpos 
AfATr&x avaAnj? anix^trs <r 
£t<r<ri $' £7r*r«juivw?. 

The Amazonians were a very antient people, 
who worshipped their provincial Deity under the 
character of a female, and by the titles of Artemis, 
Oupis, Hippa. They first built a temple at 
Ephesus ; and according to Callimachus the 
image of the Goddess was formed of the stump of 
a beech tree, 

xxi ttoA^h £7n(kp.>lTH£ai 

Ex XO Tt 7r«ppaAt« Etpst m fytw IfyuroivTo 
* 9 ^f)»iya) uVo rsXtcrzv t(h itgov Ithtu 

Aural <f, Oum avarc sa, 7 t^uA»p oj^/cravro. 


Instead of an image made of a stump, the poet 
Dionysius supposes a temple to have been built 
beneath the trunk of a decayed tree. 


17 Orphic Argonaut, v. 605. 

Pliny, l. 16 , mentions simulacrum vitigineuin. 

18 Callimachus. Hymn to Diana, v, 237- 

r A*x*?, &**•»?, vxt Up rt W***” r ‘ T# 

•u^rtAa t»j yn irqtfA.nn. Ilesychius. 
n^ijxy»*<r<in, ixpfyecii. Ibidem. 

Z 2 
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Ei/Sa 0«j Trot* vn on A riru^om 

II^ipw vto vteXim, 7r££iw<nw avJgam Oau/Afit, v. 827. 

It is observable, that the Chinese, as well as the 
people of Japan, still retain something of this 
custom. When they meet with an uncouth root, 
or spray of a tree, they humour the extravagance: 
and, by the addition of a face, give it the look of 
a Joss or Bonzee, just as fancy directs them. 

The vine was esteemed sacred both to Dionusus, 
and Bacchus; for they were two different per- 
sonages, though confounded by the Grecians: 
indeed the titles of all those, who were originally 
styled Baalim, are blended together. This tree 
had therefore the name of Ampel, which the 
Greeks rendered A^thAo?, from the Sun, Ham, 
whose peculiar plant it was. This title is the 
same as Omphel before mentioned, and relates to 
the oracular Deity of the Pagan world ; under 
which character Ham was principally alluded to. 
The Egyptian and Asiatic Greeks had some im- 
perfect traditions about 11am, and Clnis: the 
latter of which they esteemed Bacchus. And as 
the term Ampelus did not primarily relate to the 
vine, but was a sacred name transferred from the 
Deity, they had some notion of this circumstance: 
but as it was their custom out of every title to 
form a new personage, they have supposed 
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Ampelus to have been a youth of great beauty, 
and one whom Bacchus particularly favoured. 
Hence Nonnus introduces the former begging of 
Selene not to envy him this happiness. 


30 Mr p0<w£tnK, on e[am ^AoTnrai puAacrtJ. 

‘Orri vios yivopriv, on xou piAo? o/xt Auata. 


The worship of Ham was introduced by the 
Amonians in Phrygia and Asia Minor: and in 
those parts the Poet makes Ampelus chiefly con- 
versant. 


yx% vtto xxgo; 

A t U7T£A0f fllguTO VCOT^EtpE; f^vof ££«twv. 


He speaks of liis bathing in the waters, and 
rising with fresh beauty from the stream, like the 
morning star from the ocean. 


31 n*JtTWAW n<)g[ x«» (TV ffOV (TfActf, oip^x Qoum 
Ajt*7riAp5 amAAwv, drt <pu<r<po£o; 

Ko<r/*r<ro <no xaAAo? o'Aov riaxTwA m uX>£, 

In ail these instances there are allusions to a 


30 Nonni Dionysiaca. 1. xi. p. 306. 

31 Nonni Dion. 1. x. p* 278. 

31 Nonni Dion. 1. xi. p. 29<k 
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history, which will hereafter be fully discussed, 
Ovid seems to fnake Ampelus a native of Thrace; 
and supposes him to have been the son of a satyt 
by one of the nymphs in that country : 

” Ampeton mtonsum, Satyro NympMque creatum, 
Fertur in Ismariis Bacchus amasse jugis. 

But however they may have mistaken this per- 
sonage, it is Certain that in early times he was well 
know*), and highly reverenced. Hence wherever 
the Amonians settled, the name of Ampelus will 
occur: and many places will be found to have 
been denominated from the worship of the Deity 
under this sacred title. We learn from Stephanus 
Byzantinus, H that , according to Hecataus, in his 
Europa, Ampelus was the name of a city in Liguria. 
There was likewise a promontory in the district of 
Tortme called . 1 mpelus : a like promontory in Samos : 
another in Cyrene . Agra'tas mentions two cities 
there , an upper, and a lower, of that name. There 


A 0\.d. r.ist. i. v. too. 

" Ar,-Vi, inXic t n? Atyvfty*:?' EacTaiot Eu^wm* *j-i ttv^x 
I # \uTt\c. t : -k y-n irifx ax^a tt; 'LxftW xai &XX»j t» 

a . -,>• St Jlo yW, Tr.y pit a»a’, Trx Si xxTg * r* Si 

• j • 1 * -j: au t -:*, *3» Xtfxr.r. Stcph. Kyratif. 

k '’irsi ut> xxi «xf» t»; AfAvtXo^. Strabo ot Sainos. 1. 14. 
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vas likewise a harbour in Italy so called. We 
read of a city ” Amipeloessa in Syria, and a nation 

itlL'jVwi AmpeYlOtcE A.|/.irEXiUTca Je eW Ai&ittf. 

Saidas. Also, Ampelona in Arabia ; and a pro- 
montory, Ampelusia, near Tingis, in Mauritania. 
In all these places, however distant, the Antonians 
had made settlements. Over against the island 
Samos stood the sacred promontory, Mycale, in 
Ionia. This, too, was called Ampelus, according 
to Hesychius, as the passage is happily altered by 
Albertus and others. AuirsXo,-, ^x xvr f *** 
MuxaAtj?, riyow From the words rjyouv 0^8? one 
might infer, that Ampelus was no uncommon 
name for a mountain in general: so far is certain, 
that many such were so denominated : which 
name could not relate to ocy.-m\o;, the vine ; but 
they were so called from the Deity to whom they 
were 16 sacred. Many of these places were barren 
crags, and rocks of the sea, ill suited to the cul- 


35 Ampelusia, called Kwtt»k &*fov. Ptolemy. 1.4. so named 
according to Strabo air o K or Kwratw*, not far from a city 
Zilis, and Cota. See Pliny. 1. 5. c. 1. 

Promontorium Oceani estinmm Ampelusia. Pliny. 1.5. c. 1. 
Ampelona. Pliny. 1. 6’. c. C?K. 

36 Airo AwiriAa axgw m K uixr^cttr.r av.[r,». Herodotus. 1. 7* 
c. 1*23. 

A,u 7 riXc < av./ra, in Crete. Ptolemy. See Pliny. 1. 4. c. 1?. 
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tivation of the * 7 vine. And not only eminences 
were so called, but the strand and shores, also, 
for the same reason : because here, too, were 
altars and pillars to this God. Hence we read in 
llesy chius : • qtiyiaAos — fluyiaAof. 

By A mpdus is signified, the seashore; or Ampe - 
las, among the people of Cyrene, signifies the sea 
shore. 

From what has been said, we may be assured 
that Ampelus and Omphalus were the same term 
originally, however varied afterwards and diffe- 
rently appropriated. They are each a compound 
from Omphe, and relate to the oracular Deity. 
Ampelus, at Mycale, in Ionia, was confessedly 
so denominated from its being a sacred j8 place, 
and abounding with waters ; by which, people 
who drank them were supposed to be inspired. 
They are mentioned in an antient oracle quoted 
by Eusebius 59 ; AoEjuav Mvx.ac,Xr\<ru>v EN0EON 

W«f. I have mentioned that all fountains were 
esteemed sacred, but especially those which had 


' 7 In Samos was ax^a.‘ *p o* tvomof. Strabo. I. 14. 

p 911. 

Some places were called more simply Ampc. 

See Jleiodotus ufAmpi in the Persian Gulf. 1,6. c. 30. 

ofT/otA's. See Collarius. 

^ MixaAuf x*i t99 Herodotus. 1.1. c. 148. 

' 9 Puvp. Kvan. 1. .*>. c. 1 6 . 
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any preternatural quality, and abounded with 
exhalations. It was an universal notion that a 
divine energy proceeded from these effluvia, and 
that the persons who resided in their vicinity were 
gifted with a prophetic quality. Fountains of 
this nature, from the divine influence with which 
they were supposed to abound, the Amonians 
staled Ain Omphc, sive foutes Oraculi. These 
terms, which denoted the fountain of the pro- 
phetic God, the Greeks contracted to Ni^pn, a 
Nymph ; and supposed such a person to be an 
inferior Goddess, who presided over waters. Hot 
springs were imagined to be more immediately 
under the inspection of the nymphs : whence 
Pindar styles such fountains, 4 °@£^a Nu ( up«v Aht^. 
The temple of the Nympha; Ionides, in Arcadia, 
stood close to a fountain of great 4> efficacy. The 
term Nympha will be found always to have a re- 
ference to 4i water. There was in the same region 


40 Pindar. Olymp. Ode 1C. 

twi i> r u (patent. AUcinidorus Oncirocrit. 1. 2. c. 23. 

4 ‘ N tft» Ugov ' tt» ttj 7njy»j. — <** ** tji wyj) 
ti ift xat xhyyf*x7t>i> irarruy ia^ara, Panamas. 1.6. p. 510. 

41 N v^tna, and A«t£«, are put by llesyduus as synonymous. 

Omnibus aquis N\ mpiur sunt praesidentes. Servius upun Vir- 
gil. Eclog. 1. 

Thetis was styled Nympha, merely because she was supposed 
to be water. Thetidcm dici voluerunt aqunm, unde ct Nympha 
dicta ist. Fulgentij Mytholog. c. \iii. p. 720. 
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of the Peloponnesus a place called Nym- 

phas ; which was undoubtedly so named from its 
hot springs: 4J K xrafpEirou yaeg v$otn — : Jo? 
Nymphas— abounded with waters. Another 'name 
for these places was Ain-Ades, the fountain of 
Ades, or the Sun ; which, in like manner, was 
changed to N ouufos, Naiades, a species of Deities 
of the same class. Fountains of bitumen, in Su- 
siana and Babylonia, were called Ain-Aptha, the 
fountains of Aptha, the God of lire; which by 
the Greeks was rendered Naptha, a name given 
to 44 bitumen. As they changed Ain Omplie to 


1,1 Uauviimis. 1. 8. p. G/0. 

Young women were, by tlie later Greeks, and by the Romans, 
staled Nymplue ; but nupiopeily. Nymplia vox, Gia?corum 
Uvn$a, non tuir ab onginc Virgini sivc Puellae propria : *>cd so- 
lummedo partem coipoiis denotabat. Aigjptijs, sicut otnnia 
ammalia, lap'de*. Iiutices, atqne hei has, ita omne membrum 
atipic viin'i a corj mb bumani Inca, alnjuodei titulo mos lint de* 
not. lie. Umr coi mmeupabant At!i, utcrum Matbyr, \olMe- 
tli.n : et tmitein tocmiueum, Mcut et alios fontes, nomine Am 
Ompbe, Gnece mufv, insignibnnt ; quod ab /l.g^ptijs ad Gra)Co& 
dm i\ alum est. — Itinc legimus, Nvp£rj miyi}, xxi nayxj wo? 71 vr n np- 
( . « . v kt>.. Sonias. 

I! ’ .Vi, an,*, <) r»J Aioj uv jtjjj, Nt*jx*i). Ibidem. 

Xepiha is called Vpthas by Simplicius in Categoric. Ansto- 
1 lis K Trc'jvOtK t h u^of. The same by 

1 . » 1 N\ 'H U is contracted, and called, after the Ionic man- 
1 * , *- Ltsnr^ J titxi . I.ilx*r de anima. 

Un \m n I. account these writers sue blamed by the learned Val«- 
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Numpha, a Goddess, they accordingly deiiomjw 
nat^d the place itself N Nymph&um : ^and 
wherever a place occurs of that name, there will 
be found something particular in its circumstan- 
ces. We are told Ify 4? Pliny that the river Tigris, 
being stopped in its course by the mountains of 
Taurus, loses itself under ground, and rises again 
on the other side at Nymphccum. According to 
Marcellinus, it seems to be at Nyiuphaeum that 
it sinks into the earth. Be it as it may, this, 
he tells us, is the place where that fiery mat- 
ter called naptha issued : from whence, un- 
doubtedly, the place had its name. 40 Bitumen 
nascitur prope lucum Sosingitem, cujus alveo 
Tigris voratus, fluensque suhterrancus, procursis 
spatiis longis, emergit. Hie et Naptha gignitur 
specie pi cat. In his pagis hiatus eonspicitur terras 
unde lialitus lethalis exsurgens, quodcunque ani- 


sius. They are, however, guilty ol no mistake ; only use the 
word out of composition. Am-Aptha, conti acted Naptlm, w a** 
properly the fountain itself: the matter which proceeded from it 
was styled Apthas, Pthas, and Cilia. It was one of the titles of 
the God of fire, called Aplm-Astus, the lleplusius ol the Greeks; 
to whom this inflammable substance was mutc<1. 

See Valesij none in Amin. Marcellimnn. I. 23. p. CSo. 

Epirus was denominated from the worship oi fire, and one ol 
its rivers was called the Apha^. 

44 Pliny. 1.31. p.3‘i3. 

46 Marcel hu us. 1. 23. p. 285. 
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tnal prope consistit, oclore gravi consumit. There 
was an island of the like nature at the mouth of 
the river Indus, which was sacred to the Sun, ami 
styled Cubile 47 Nympharum : in qua nullum non 
animal absumitur. In Athaiflania was a temple 
of the Nymphs, or 43 Nymphseum; and near it a 
fountain of fire, which consumed things brought 
near to it. Hard by Apollonia was an eruption of 
bituminous matter, like that in Assyria: and this 
too was named 49 Nymplmim. The same author 
(Strabo) mentions, that in Seleucia, styled Pieria, 
there was alike bituminous eruption, taken notice 
of by Posidonius; and that it was called Ampe- 

litlS : AjtATTf XiTjjv yw cur$u\rtin hj, mv tu ZiXivKux 

m n fffia ptTxXXs'jofAtw. The hot streams, and 
poisonous eflluvia near Puteoli and lake Avcrnus 
are well known. It was esteemed a place of great 
sanctity ; and people of a prophetic character are 


47 Pliny. 1. 6. p. 326. 

41 Strabo. 1,7. p.487. See Antigoni Carystii Mirabilia. p. 16’3. 

4 ’ rn t*» AvqMuhcitm t» Nvpfaiov* h ip 

rrv^ xyahdurct" Lv aux> j & *£*>»«* ptvci %\iagy A<r$a\ry. Strabo. 
1. 7* p. 487. 

50 Str.ibo. Ibidem. 1. 7. p. 487. He supposes that it was called 
Anipchtis from *p*r*Xo?, the vine : because its waters were good 
l ° kill \ormin, A«o; t«k afxxtXa. A far fetched ety- 

mology. Neither Strabo, nor Posidonius, whom be quotes, 
lotiMdei'" that the term is of Syriac original. 
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said to have here resided. Here was a ft Nym- 
phteum, supposed to have been an oracular temple* 
There was a method of divination at Rome, men- 
tioned by 54 Dion Cassius, in which people formed 
their judgment of future events from the steam of 
lighted frankincense. The terms of inquiry were 
remarkable: for their curiosity was indulged in 
respect to every future contingency, excepting 
death and marriage. The place of divination was 
here too called i} Nymplmun. Pausanias takes 
notice of a cavern near Platea, which was sacred 
to the Nymphs of Cithseron : 'T ? no ot m x^u^tk, 

tip ’ v\ TOV CwjlAOV TTQWT »«, 7TfVTf TU [XXXlfX Y.XI JtXX V7TCXX>- 

txSxvti NTM0I2N fp* xvroov — 

MANTETES0AI <?f rx<; N iptpx; to a^xto* wjtoQi tyii 
Aoye?. We find that the Nymphs of this place had 
been of old prophetic. Evagiius mentions a 
splendid building at Antioch called Nymplmun, 
remarkable 54 NxpxTuv tt\ht<*i, for the advantage ot 
its waters. There was a Nvmpluvum at Rome 
mentioned by Marcellinus. 55 Scptem/odiuin celc- 
brem locum, ubi Nymphaeum Marcus condidit 
Imperator. Here were the Thenmu Antoniana?. 


51 Philostrati vita Apollonii. 1. 8. c. p. 4 1(). 

5l i)ionis HiltoriaRomana. Johanuis : Anti* j. 1. 3- c. 11. 
53 Pausanias. I. y. p. 718- 
5t F.vagrius. I. 3. c. 12. 

5i Murcdlmus. 1. 15. c. / • p. t’S. 
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As from Ain Onipha came Nymph a ; so from Al 
Ornpha was derived Lympha. This differed from 
Aqua, or common water, as being of a sacred and 
prophetic nature. The antients thought, that all 
mad persons were gifted witfc divination; and 
they were in consequence of it styled Lymphati . 

From what has preceded, we may perceive that 
there once existed a wonderful resemblance in the 
rites, customs, and terms of worship, among na- 
tions widely separated. Of this, as I proceed, 
many instances will be continually produced. I 
have already mentioned that this similitude in 
terms, and the religious system, which was so 
widely propagated, were owing to one great 
family, who spread themselves almost universally. 
Their colonies went abroad under the sanction and 
direction of their priests; and carried with them 
both the rites and the records of their country. 
Celsus took notice of this ; and thought that 
people pa}cd too little attention to memorials of 
this nature. I Ie mentions particularly the oracular 
temples at Dodona, at Delphi, at t'laros, with 
those of the lhanehidie and Amonians: at the 
same lime passing over many other places, from 
whose priests and votaries the whole earth seemed 
to have been peopled' 6 . ptv utto I lu9;ar, n 


56 CVImis aprnl OiigUK-m. 1. 7. p. 33:}. 

Sc# also Piutaich. ilc Oraculuntin defcctu. 
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AoJwvtwv, v\ KXa^is, n ev B^ay^nhic, n ev Aji/fxijvo'f, wo 

T£ fcXXCdV OfOTT ^07TC0V Tr^QEl^ri^EV&j U^' W* ETIEUW? TTXVX 

yn KfiCTtflCKrOll, T&VTfit (W.EV O’J&H Xoytp Tl0£»»rai. As colo- 
nies wdtit abroad under the influence and direction 
of their tutelary Deities; those Deities were styled 
'Hytfxovv;, and Ao^yfrat : and the colony was de- 
nominated from some sacred title of the God. A 
colony was panted at Miletus ; of which the con- 
ducting Deity was Diana. 57 It yx$ 'romxro NnXivc 
'HytpovM. This Goddess is styled ? roXwrox«c, be- 
cause this office was particularly ascribed to her: 
and she had many places under her patronage. 
Jupiter accordingly tells her : 

58 T^k Jfxa toi 7rroXi£0f#, y.xi ax hx nvgyQv qtxwu). 

Thrice ten fair cities shall your portion be, 
And many a stately tower. 

Apollo likewise was called Out » r« and A^ytm, 
from being the supposed founder ot cities ; which 
were generally built in consequence ol some 
oracle. 


s; CalliDiachus 1 1 \ nm to Diana, v. 
5 ’ Callimachus. ibid. JJ. 

Ut/J-as $ i 7T6?.i«:. 
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59t I>Ol€(j} S' KT7T0fX(U0i TroXfAtS SllfAETfWXVTO 

Avtyw7TQi* <&o*6g? yxg xei ?roAif<m 
Kn^ofAtvxt;' out o; it QspiiXtx $oioo? vpxivn. 


Tis through Apollo's tutelary aid, 

That men go forth to regions far remote, 

And cities found: Apollo ever joys 
In founding cities. 

What colony, says 65 Cicero, did Greece ever send 
into TEtolia, Ionia, Asia, Sicily or Italy, without 
having first consulted about every circumstance 
relative to it, either at Delphi, or Dodona, or at 
the oracle of Ammon. And Lucian speaks to the 
Same purpose. 61 Ovte tto\e x; uxi£ov f x$t rit^ix irtgii- 
CaXXovTo xv Sri ttx^x Mavrtuu xxxcxi txxcx. 

People would not venture to build cities , nor even 
raise the walls, till they had made proper inquiry 
among those , who were prophetically gifted , about 
the success of their operations. 


”Ciillimachus. Hymn to Apollo, y. $Q. 
to (Vcro dc Divinatio. 1 . 1 . 

41 Lucian. Astrolog. v. 1. p. 993. 




PATOR AND PATRA. 


J CANNOT help thinking that the word ? ramp, 
pater, when used in the religious addresses of the 
Greeks and Romans, meant not, as is supposed, 
a father, or parent ; but related to the divine 
influence of the Deity, called, by the people of 
the east, Pator, as I have 1 shewn. From hence 
I should infer, that two words, originally very 
distinct, have been rendered one and the 1 same. 
The word pater, in the common acceptation, 
might be applicable to Saturn ; for he was sup- 
posed to have been the father of all the Gods, 
and was therefore so entitled by the antient poet 
Sulpitius. 


1 See in the former treatise, insciibed 

1 Are not all the names which relate to the different stages of 
manhood, as well as to family cognation, taken from ihc titles of 
priests, which were orignull) used m temples ; such as Pater, 
Vir, Virgo, Puer, Mater, Matrona, Patronus, Prater, S*ioi. 

A^i^poc, ? 
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3 Jane pater, Janetuens, Dive biceps, biformis, 
0! cate rerum sator; 0! principium Deorum. 

But, when it became a title, which was bestowed 
upon Gods of every denomination, it made Jupiter 
animadvert with some warmth upon the impro- 
priety, if we may credit Luchins : 

4 Ut nemo sit nostrum, quin pater optimus Di- 

vdm est ; 

UtNeptunus pater, Liber, Saturnus pater, Mars, 
Janus, Quirinus, pater, omnes dieannir ad 
unum. 

And not only the Gods, but the Hierophant®, in 
most temples ; and those priests, in particular, 
who were occupied in the celebration of myste- 
ries, were styled Pat res : so that it was undoubt- 
edly a religious term impoitcd from Egypt, the 
same as Pator, and Patora, before mentioned. I 
have taken notice, that the Pater® of Curtius were 
the piiests of llamon : hut that writer was unac- 
quainted w ith the true meaning of the word, as 
well as with the pronunciation, which seems to 


s Versos t'rom an antient Cli'>riambic poem, which aie quoted 
In Teionuanus Maui us de Metris. 

* Lucilu bra^menta. 
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have been penultimi products. The worship of 
Ham, or the Sun, as it was the most antient, so 
it was the most universal, of any in the world. 
It was at first the prevailing religion of Greece, 
and was propagated over all the sea coast of 
Europe; whence it extended itself into the inland 
provinces. It was established in Gaul and Bri- 
tain ; and was the original religion of this island, 
which the Druids in aftertimes adopted. That it 
went high in the north is evident from Ausonius, 
who takes notice of its existing in his time. He 
had relations, who were piiests of this order and 
denomination ; and who are, on that account, 
complimented by him, in his ode to Attius Patera 
5 Rhetor. 

Tu Boiocassis stirpe Druidarum satus, 

Si fama non fallat /idem, 

Bcleni sacratum ducis c templo genus, 

Et inde vobis nomina, 

Tibi Patera; : sic ministros nuncupant 
Apollinares Mystit i. 

Eiatii, Patiique nomcn a Phadjo datum, 
Natoque dc Dciplus tuo. 


15 Ode of Autotmis to Attius P.itera Rhetor m Bui- 

d galei^ium com.inosiorutiun'*. Ode 10. 
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He mentions, that this worship prevailed par* 
ticularly in Armorica ; of which country his rela- 
tions were natives. 

6 Ncc reticebo Sencm, 

Nomine Phoebicium, 

Qui Bcleni ^Edituus, 

Stirpe satus Druid dm, 

Gcntis Armorica;. 

Bclin, the Deity of whom he speaks, was the same 
as 7 Bel and Balen, of Babylonia and Canaan ; the 
Orus and Apollo of other nations, llcrodian takes 
notice of his being worshipped by the people of 
Aquileia ; and says, that they called him Bclin, 
and paid great reverence, esteeming him the same 
as * Apollo. 

The true name of the Amonian priests I have 
shewn to have been Petor, or Pator; and the in- 
strument which they held in their hands was 
styled Pctaurum. They used to dance round a 


6 Ausomus. Otic 4-. 

7 Hr ik called Balen .‘E'ch^lus. Persae. p. 156. Balnr, 

8 TlfA*y KOtXtfcn tuto'/’ ATOM*** loan ifi*Aorri» 

llnodun. 1.8. of the Aquilci.ms. 

Inset iptio vetus Aqutleix reperta. APOLLINI. BELEXO. 
<\ AQl’lLEIENS. FELIX. 
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large fire, in honour of the Sun, whose orbit they 
affected to describe. At the same time they ex- 
hibited other feats of activity, to amuse the vota- 
ries who resorted to their temples. This dance 
was sometimes performed in armour, especially in 
Crete : and, being called Pyrrhic, was supposed 
to have been so named from Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles. But, when was he in Crete ? Besides, 
it is said to have been puctiscd b) the Argonautic 
heroes before his time. It was a religious dance, 
denominated from fire, with which it was accom- 
panied. 


9 A[x$t Jf Axiopivoi; vjgvv trriirxv to, 

Ka^oo frjTraiTiov’, lrmxiriQvx 
Mt\7T0fX(VCt. 


It was originally an Egyptian dance, in honour of 
Hermes, and practised by the Patarae, or Priests. 
In some places it was esteemed a martial exercise, 
and exhibited by persons in armour, who gave it 
the name of Betarmus. We have an instance of 
it in the same poet : 

10 A[x\)hs Ofpw; xwyy 

Bvra^juoi/ u/ottXm o^y]Cx\>T 0 , 

Kat <rax£a £i<pii<r<nv vmxTuno*. 


9 Apollonius Rhodius. Argonaulic. 1. 2. v. 703. 
I# Ibidem, 1. 1. v. 1133. 


I 
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Betarmus, was a name given to the dance, 
from the temple of the Deity wliere it was pro- 
bably first practised. It .is a compound of Bet 
Armes, or Armon, culled, more properly, Heimes, 
and Hermon. Bet, and Beth, among the Amo- 
nians ; denoted a temple. There is reason to think 
that the circular dances of the Dervises, all over 
the east, are remains of these antient customs. 
In the fust ages this exercise was esteemed a reli- 
gious rite, and performed by people of the temple 
where it was exhibited : but, in aftertimes, the 
same feats were imitated by rope-dancers and va- 
grants, called Petaurista;, and Petauristarii ; who 
made use of a kind of pole, styled petaurum. 
— Of these the Roman writers make frequent 
mention ; and their feats are alluded to by 
J uvenal : 

"An magis obiectant aninnnn jactata petuuio 
Corpora, quique solcnt tectum descendeie funemr 

Manilius likewise gives an account of this people, 
and their activity; when in may be observed 
some remains of the original institution : 

n Ad numeros etiam ille ciet cognata per artem 
Corpora, qua? valido saiiunt excussa petauro : 


11 M.i.)i]iu> 1. 


11 Juvenal. Sat. 14 . v. ^0 ; 


v. LH. 
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Membraque per jlammas orbesquc euusaa fta- 
grantes, 

Delphin&mque suo per inane imitantia motu, 

Et viduala volant pennis, et in aere ludunt. 

I have shewn, that the Patera, or Priests, were 
60 denominated from the Deity styled Pator; 
whose shrines were named Patera, and Petora. 
They were oracular temples of the Sun ; which in 
aftertimes were called Petra, and ascribed to other 
Gods. Many of them for the sake of mariners 
were erected upon rocks, and eminences near the 
sea : hence the term ? petra, came at length to 
signify any rock or stone, and to be in a manner 
confined to that meaning. But in the first ages it 
was ever taken in a religious sense ; and related to 
the shrines of 0»iiis, or the Sun, and to the oracles, 
which were supposed to be theie exhibited. Thus 
Olympus near Pisa, though no rock, but a huge 
mound, or hill ( 11 Fl^» yxo -m K^ohoi/ A04>0N ayirou 
T« OAvpna) was of old termed Petra, as relating to 
oracular influence. Hence Pindar, speaking of 


13 Phavorinus. 

*H 0Xvf*7na K^syicj >>.^05 iXiyiTo. Scholia in Lyco- 
phron. v. 42 . 

Zjv, Tl raM&'y \cfor. Piudar. Olymp. 

^dc 5. p. 43. 
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lamus, who was supposed to have been conducted 
by Apollo to Olympia, says, that they both came to 
the Petra Elibatos upon the lojty Crmian mount: 
there Apoilo bestowed upon lamus a double portion 
of prophetic knowledge. 

$' bfaXotO IJSTfatV 
AXiGxtx K^ohj#, 

EvQ’ 01 U7Ta<T£ Qwuvgov 
A Avfxou MANTOITNAS. 

The word Ha » 6arcf, Elibatos, was a favourite term 
with Homer, and other poets; and is uniformly 
joined with Petra. They do not seem to have 
known the purport of it; yet they adhere to it 
religiously, and introduce it wherexer they have 
an opportunity. Hx^xto; is an Annnian com- 
pound of Eli-i3at, and signifies solis (lomus, vel 
15 templum. It was the name of the temple, and 
specified the Deity theie worshipped. In like 
manner the word Petra had in great measure lost 
its meaning; yet it is wondeiful to observe how 
industriously it is introduced by writers, when 


14 Pindar. Ql)inpic Ode 6 . p. 52. 

Apollo was the same as lamus; whose priests were thelamida 1 , 
iho most nutient older in Gieece. 

*' It i» a word of Amonian original, analogous to Eliza-bet, 
Pit-Armu", Hct-Tunius in India, Pliamobetb in Egypt. '* 
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they speak of sacred and oracular places. Lyco* 
phron calls the temple at Elis 16 A MoAir.Jo* 
irtTfav: and the P)tho at Delphi is by Pindar 
styled Petraessa: l7 E?r£i tXxwtov lx.tr t% 

HuSwvof. Orchomenos was a place of great an- 
tiquity ; and the natives are said to have wor- 
shipped Petra, which were supposed to have fallen 
from 18 heaven. At Athens in the Acropolis was a 
sacred cavern, which was called Petra? Macro?, 
Petra? Cecropise. 


19 Akjje toivw, oicrOa Kfx^oiriar 

Il£o<rj3cppov avr^ovy a; Max^af xixXrcxofxtv, 


I have shewn that people of old made use of 
caverns for places of worship : lienee this at Athens 
had the name of Petra, or temple. 10 It is said of 
Ceres, that after she had wandered over the whole 
earth, she at last reposed herself upon a stone at 
Eleusis. They in like manner at Delphi shewed 
the petra, upon which the Sibyl Heiophile at her 


,fi Lycophron. v. 15[). here they sacrificed Zw OpCfiv. 

17 Pindar. Olymp. OJc O'. p. 51. 

18 Xa? ^ u» ^ wit ga<; aZaci ti x«» tw ETitxAti tyxrit &V7*{ 

irtfu* ix t« oi^co*. Rausinias. 1. 0. p. 7 0. 

19 Euripides in lone. v. 955. bee Radicals, p. 85. Macar. 

20 Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 358. 
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first arrival sat 41 down. In short, there is in the 
history of every oracular temp’e some legend about 
a stone ; some reference to the word Petra. To 
clear this up, it is necessary to observe, that when 
the worship of the Sun was almost universal, this 
was one name of that Deity even among the 
Greeks. They called him Petor, and Petros ; and 
his temple was styled Petra. This they oftentimes 
changed to ; so little did they understand 
their own mythology. There were however some 
writers, who mentioned it as the name of the Sun, 
and were not totally ignorant of its meaning. This 
we may learn from the Scholiast upon Pindar. 

** Ilf^ ra HAia ci Qvtrixoi <p&<r iv, «*; AiOof xaAfirai o 
'HAioy, Avoc%<xyo£H ywopivot Ev^iu$r\v 

IIiTfO* rov HAiov it a. tcov TTfoxuptwi/. 

'O yctf Maxa^io?, x’«x onuSi^u 
Aic$ vcipvxwf, wc Aiyam, TavraAof, 

KefvffK UTri^TiAAckra fcifAUiMv IlETPON, 
irorfltr*i, xai rim rot'jvnv fixnv. 

The same Scholiast quotes a similar passage 
from the same writer, where the Sun is called 
Petra. 


11 Pausani.iv. ] 10. p. 8?5. 
il Pindar. 01) mp. Ud»’ 1. p. 8. 
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’ MoXoifu Tav ou^avu (a£<tm 

XOovo? Tt T£Tap-£i/av aiugnifiouri 
AAuw* ^oufl-sajf ptfo/Ati/ow. 


It’ then the name of the Sun, and of his temples, 
was among the autient Grecians Petros, and Petra; 
we may easily account for that word so often oc- 
curring in the accounts of his worship. The 
Scholia above will moreover lead us to discover 
whence the strange notion arose about the famous 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenaj ; who is said to have 
prophesied, that a stone would fall from the Sun. 
All that he had averred, may be seen in the rela- 
tion of the Scholiast above : which amounts only 
to this, that Petros was a name of the Sun. It 
was a word of Egyptian original, derived from 
Petor, the same as Ham, the iiimus of the antient 
Greeks, This Petros some of his countrymen 
understood in a different sense; and gave out, 
that he had foretold a stone would drop from the 
Sun. Some were idle enough to think that it was 
accomplished: and in consequence of it pretended 
to shew at A'gospotamos the very 14 stone, which 
was said to have fallen. The like story was told 


u Scholia in Pindar. Olymp. Ode 1. 1 >. 8. 
14 iJiogencs Laertius : Vila Anaxagorie. 
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of a stone at Abydus upon the Hellespont: and 
Anaxagoras was here too supposed to have been 
the prophet 16 . In Abydi gvmnasio ex e& causa 
colitur hodieque modicus quidem (lapis), sed 
qucm in medio terrarum casurum Anaxagoras 
pracdixissc narratur. The temples, or Petra here 
mentioned, were Omphalian, or Oracular : hence 
they were by a common mistake supposed to have 
been in the centre of the habitable globe. They 
were also HXiCa™ rifT^t: which Elibatos the 
Greeks derived from descendo; and on this 
account the Petra were thought to have fallen 
from the 17 Sun. We may by this clue unravel the 
mysterious story of Tantalus ; and account for the 
punishment which lie was doomed to undergo. 

l " K <T iAlv 
Arxv UTf^OTrAot/, 

T clv cn Trxrvig v7rsoK^t[MX(Tt f 
KatfTfcok xv tu) 

Tov an [Atvoww xipxAx; QxAiiv 
Fu^o(ryt»ac xAxtxi. 


The unhappy Tantalus 
From a satiety of bliss 


* rimy. 1. 2. c. 58. p. IOC. 

HAiCaro» xiT^ar they construed AiGcr ctp a £ai>out>#». 

^VmC.u. Olympic. Oilc 1. p. 8 
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Underwent a cruel reverse. 

He was doom’d to sit under a huge stone, 
Which the father of the Gods 
Kept over his head suspended. 

Thus he sat 

In continual dread of its downfal, 

And lost to every comfort. 

It is said of Tantalus by some, that he was set lip 
to his chin in water, with every kind of fruit within 
reach : yet hungry as he was and thirsty, he could 
never attain to what he wanted ; every thing which 
he caught at eluding his efforts. But from the 
account given above by 19 Pindar, as well as by 
Alcaeus, Aleman, and other wi iters, his punish- 
ment consisted in having a stone hanging over his 
head ; which kept him in perpetual fear. What is 
styled AjGos, was I make no doubt originally Petros; 
which has been misinterpieted a stone. Tantalus 
is termed by Euripides axoXzro; rw yXwrvccv, a man 
of an ungovernable tongue: and bis history at 
bottom relates to a person who revealed the myste- 
ries in which he had been v initiated, lhe Scho- 


To» K Ta»TaA* Pindar. Isllun. Ode 8. p. 4H2. 
i0 AXr.ctio<; f xxt AXKfxai i7ra»w£ii(70a» TxiratX:.. 5( India 

upon Pindar. Olymp. Ode 1. p. 8. 

11 n»u To rt*tvxx, t.ow otyix uxtUxH Autliclojj. 
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Hast upon Lycophron describes him in this light; 
and mentions him as a priest, who out of good 
nature divulged some secrets of his cloister ; and 
was upon that account ejected from the society* 1 . 
*0 TccnocXof tmSti? xa» ttwtirra^ v\v 'Lpsvf, xai 
Qpump toc tm $aov fAvrvpcot roi; ctfxvriTQcf vrtpoy unm, 

i£f(3xn8»i t» Up* HocrocXoyv. The mysteries which he 
revealed, were those of Osiris, the Sun : the Petor, 
and Petora of Egypt. He never afterwards could 
behold the Sun in its meridian, hut it put him in 
mind of his crime : and he was afraid that the 
vengeance of the God would overwhelm him. 
This Deity, the Petor, and Petora of the Anto- 
nians, being by the later G reeks expressed Petros, 
and Petra, gave rise to the fable above about the 
stone of Tantalus. To this solution the same 
Scholiast upon Pindar bears witness, by informing 
us, 31 that the Sun was of old called a stone: and 
that some writers understood the story of Tantalus 
in this light; intimating that it was the Sun, 
which hung over his head to his perpetual terror. 

** Ewo* axaa^t rov \$ov twi tu ijAia — xai tir^upatrOxt ocvtx 
(TarrfcX#) tov « $upxTx?§x\ y xxi y.xrxTcrw<nw. 

And again, Tlffi & rx riAta c» ^umxoi Afyam, eJj hiQo; 


31 Scholia upon Lycophron. v. 1.02. 
u Scholia upon Pindar. Olymp. Ode ». p. 8. 
Pindar. Scholia. Ibidem. 
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(it should be mr x«Anr«» 0 Some under* 
stand \ what is said in the history about the stme> 
as relating to the Sun : and they suppose that it 
•was the Sun which hung over his head \ to his ter - 
ror and confusion . The naturalists , speaking of 
the Sun f often call him a stone , or petra , 

By laying all these circumstances together, and 
comparing them, we may, I think, not only find 
out wherein the mistake consisted, but likewise 
explain the grounds from whence the mistake 
arose. And this clue may lead us to the detection 
of other fallacies, and those of greater conse- 
quence. We. may hence learn the reason, why 
so many Deities were styled T\tr^m y Pc trad. We 
read of JS 0 (hoc tx Mithras , the 

Deity out of the rock; whose temple of old was 
really a rock or cavern. The same worship seems 
to have prevailed, in some degree, in the west; 
as we may judge from an antient inscription at 
Milan, which was dedicated 56 Herculi in Petri 
But all Deities were not so worshipped : and the 
very name Petra was no other than the sacred 
term Petora, given to a cavern, as being esteemed 
in the first ages an oracular temple. And some 


,s Justin. Martyr a l Tryphonem. p. l6S. The rites of 
Mithras were styled Patrica. 

K Gruter. In^cript. p. xh\. n. 
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reverence to places of this sort was kept up a 
long time. We may from hence understand the 
reason of the prohibition given to some of the 
early proselytes to Christianity, that they should 
no more 17 ad petras vota retldere: and by the 
same light we may possibly explain that pas- 
sage in Homer, w here he speaks of persons enter- 
ing into compacts under oaks, and rocks, as 
places of JS security. The oak was sacred to 
Zeus, and called Sar-On r and Petra in its ori- 
ginal sense being a temple, must be looked upon 
as an asylum. But this term was not confined 
to a rock or cavern ; every oracular temple was 
styled Petra, and Petora. Hence it proceeded 
that so many Gods were called 0£oi and 

riaT^oi. Pindar speaks of Poseidon Petraios ; 
,9 IIai rioo-fJcovof under which title Neptune 


37 Indiculub Pnganiiirum in Consilio Leptmcnsi ad aim. 
Cliristi 743. 

See du I’lesne Gloss, and Hoffman. Petia. 

Nullus Clnistiamis ad lana, \cl ad Petrus vota leddere prae- 
>u mat. 

Ou p.iv 'Tfc'f nti j,-»y vro so ivo vnr^i; 

'I'* 1 ftTf 7ra^&£y&^, ti, 

»:»0ics t oary^Toy aMi-X&jj-u. Uoilier. Iliad, V. 12(). 
Aijo u«zai, $r,[/.Y l yo£Ct i rxr» ts Alta 0{xiv*Tt<;. lle$)chlltS. 

^ Pindar. P\th. Ode 4. p. ‘248. 

Tip-iTcu Ho 0 *tt<x,\*k. Scholia ibidem. 
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was worshipped by the Thessalians : but the lat- 
ter was the more common title. We meet in 
Pausanias with Apollo Patroiis, and with 40 Zm 
and riojT^wjt’ ; also 41 Bacchus 

narcos, Zeus Patroiis, and Vesta Patroa, together 
with other instances. 

The Greeks, whenever they met with this term, 
even in regions the most remote, always gave it 
an interpretation according to their own precon- 
ceptions ; and explained 0£<n Ifa^woi, the oracular 
Deities, by Dii Patrii, or the Gods of the country. 


40 Zeus was represented by a pyramid . Artenus by a pillar. 

$e 0 MtiAippo?, v KiOH ip* tmxtrfx im?. PaUSUll. 1. 2. 

p. 132. 

41 Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 101. 

According to the acceptation, in which I understand the term, 
we may account for so many places in the east being sty led Petra. 
Persis and India did not abound with rocks more than Europe: 
yet, in these parts, as well as in the neighbounng regions, there 
is continually mention made of Petra: such as riiT^a 
in Sogdiana, Petra Aornon in India, xao th » t# (fIiT££*»), ii 
& Strabo. 1. 11. p.787. Petia Abatos in Egypt, 

riiTpa Na&rrcu* in Arabia. Many places called Petra occur in 
the history of Alexander : *EXn» xai Thr^af < rtpofyx *k 

Strabo. 1. 11. p. 7$7- They were in icality sacred 
eminences, where of old they worshipped; which in aftertimes 
were fortified. Every place ^t)led Arx and A*fov9?u( was origi- 
nally of the same nature. The same is to he observed of those 
styled Purgoi. 

VOL, I. Ii b 
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Thus, in the Palmyrene inscription, two Syrian 
Deities are characterized by this title. 

41 ArAIBflAfl KAI MAAAXBHAa 
riATPHOIL 0EOIE. 

Cyrus, in his expedition against the Medes, is 
represented as making vows 4J Ilar^wa, xai Au 
Flax^ww, xcti r ok aXAoK 0£Oij. Put the Persians, 
from whom this history is presumed to be bor- 
rowed, could not mean bv these terms Dii Patrii: 
for nothing could be more unnecessary than to 
say of a Persic prince, that the homage, which 
he payed, was to Persic Deities. It is a thing 
of course, and to be taken for granted, unless 
there be particular evidence to the contrary. His 
vows were made to Mithras, who was styled by 
the nations in the east Pator ; his temples were 
Patra, and Petra, and his festivals Patrica. 
Nonnus gives a proper account of the Petra, 
when he represents it as Oinphcan, or oracular : 

44 r:<y rhrsyj 

EtT:ti m-ria yjn'j iQpwxro Bxx'/h. 


* l Clrutrr. Inwnpt. Ixxwi. n. S. 

Xenophon. Kt^aTraidiia. 
w Nonnus. Dionpiac. I. i\. p. Co \ 
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At Patara, in Lycia, was an oracular temple: 
and Patrse, in Achaia, had its name from divina- 
tion, for which it was famous. Pausanias men- 
tions the temple, and adds, 45 u P o h r« 'Up T « 

tft vt]yr\ juamiov <h wtxiQz fpj, 

Before the temple is the fountain of Demcter— 
and in the temple an oracle , which never is known 
to fail . 

The offerings, which people in antient times 
used to present to the (iods, were generally 
purchased at the entrance of the temple; 
especially every species of consecrated bread, 
which was denominated accordingly. If it was 
an oracular temple of Alphi, the loaves and 
cakes were styled 46 Alphita. It* it was expressed 
Ampi, or Ompi, the cakes were Oinpai 47 , Of *™* : 
at the temple of Adorns 4 ', Adorca. Those made 


“ s Pausanias. 1 . 7 . |>. . f, 7 7 . 

4 AA<J>1 TON, to ax: xaGr,,', n or* *r»y uhiiftt. 

il( ^(.hius, 

Ul?ATl XXI l?Ulf CFliet I ll"*\ C ll. 

OMF2AI, fit, war*, **» vie « oiotiyit'A. I h'S’dilUS. 

OMI1IA, vunwaKct T s -* 1 hftU'in. 

Il u was exorcised Ampin, the takes uric \ in phi lora , Ampin- 
mantou, Amphima'itj . v.lncii *ooin to liau' been all nearly of 
the same coni|»o‘itimi. 

AM4>ALMA. 0it ? Ka ‘ Ci^ftyutux. Ihidein. 

Y l ine tl »ur had the -sicied imiiic ot Advr > from Adorn*, the 
in d oi d i > . an A me: i si name. 

» he 
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in honour of Ham-orus had the name of 49 Ho* 
moura, Amora, and Omoritas. Those sacred to 
Peon, the God of light, were called s ° Piones. 
At Cha-on, which signifies the house of the 
Sun, 51 Cauones, X«u«w. From Pur-Ham, and 
Pur-Amon, they were denominated Puramoun, 
From Ob-El, Pytho Deus, came 
” Obclia. If the place were a Petra or Petora, 
they had offerings of the same sort called Petora, 
by the Greeks expressed 54 thrvpx, Pitura. One 
of the titles of the Sun was El-Aphas, Sol Deus 
ignis. This El-aphas the Greeks rendered Elaphos, 
; and supposed it to relate to a deer : and 


49 OMOYPA, o-i/w&xAk p-fXt l X’ 8act, i KXi Ilcsych. 

AMOPA, <rrjpJa^K av> aiXm. Ibidem. 

OMOPITAE, a^roq ix irv^ov yiy<jw<;. Ibid. 

Also A/ao^Cjtcu, Ainorbitx*. See Atlionasus. 1. 14. p, 646. 
i0 IIIONEE, TrXaxutTt;. IlcsychlUS. 

Pi-On was the Amonian name of the Sun: as was also Pi-Oi, 
and IV-Or. 

51 XAYHNAE, a^Ty; thaw ava, ^i^aOiyraf xp8»» y?. Suidas. 

51 The latter Gieeks expressed Puramoun, Puramous. 
riYPAMOYI, a Cake. H* o ni^a/xy; to*; vaXaton; iirmxi#;, 
Arteimdorus. 1. 1. C. f l. K<xt b <haypi.7rr>j<ra; r ri» iu t Xx^au 
ray wfapitna, Schol. Aristoph. ‘Ittotik- 

See Meui si us on Lycophron. v. 5‘)3. and Hesych. 

K . 

nd > s ^rAaxtfrTo;. 

OBEAIAI, placenta?. Athemeus. I. 14. p. 645. 

54 N'.y Qiw r* niTYPA. Theocritus Idyl. ‘2. v. 33. 
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the title El-Apha-Baal, given by the Amonians 
to the chief Deity, was changed to ea^SoAo?, a 
term of a quite different purport. El-aphas, and 
El-apha-baal, related to the God Osiris, the 
Deity of light : and there were sac red liba made 
at his temple, similar to those above ; and deno- 
minated from him EAapoi, Elaphoi. In Athenwus 
we have an account of their composition, which 
consisted of fine meal, and a mixture of sesamum 
aild honey. 55 EAa^os; ttXxxx; $ix ratros xa* fxiX tTo; 
xxi <rr}<rx/xx. 

One species of sacred bread, which used to be 
offered to the (rods, was of great antiquity, and 
called Bonn. The Greeks, who changed the Nu. 
final into a Sigma, expressed it in the nominative, 
gas; but, in the accusative, move liuly boun, Gxv. 
Hesychius speaks oi the Boun, and describes it, 
jkJo? xi^xrx fp/ovTo? ; U kind <j Vflkc , With d 

representation of two horns. Julius Pollux men- 
tions it after the same manner: £U, h 

xi^x tx £^o\/to ^ 5 a sort oj cake with horns. Diogenes 
Laertius, speaking of the same offering being 
made by Empedocles, desciibcs the chief ingre- 
dients of which it was composed : 50 Act -ex 
jwAms XXL xX<pn*>. He offered Up one oj the sacred 


Athenjeus. 1. 1 t. ]>. 

* 6 Diogenes Laeitius. \ ita Hmpcdoclis. 1. 8. 
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liba, called a boun, which was made of fine flour 
and honey. It is said of Cecrops, 57 o? t(W« *. 
He first offered up this sort of sweet bread. Hence 
we may judge of the antiquity of the custom from 
the times to which Cecrops is referred. The pro- 
phet Jeremiah takes notice of this kind of offer- 
ing, when he is speaking of the Jewish women at 
Patliros in Egypt, and of their base idolatry; in 
all which their husbands had encouraged them. 
The women, in their expostulation upon his re- 
buke, tell him : Since we lift off to burn incense 
to the Queen of heaven , and to pour out drinks 
offerings unto her , <ve have wanted alt things ; 
and have been consumed by the sxvord and by the 
famine. And when we burnt incense to the Queen 
of heaven, and poured out drink- offerings unto her, 
did we make her cakes to worship her , and pour 
out drink-offerings unto her without our men ? 
The prophet, in another place, takes notice of the 
same idolatry. 59 The children gather wood, and 
the fathers kindle the Jirc, and the women knead 


st Some read tOas^a-p. Odrenus. p. SC. Some have thought, 
that b\ was meant an ()\ . hut I’ausumas siys, that these of- 
feun^ wou' Trifxuara : and moreover tells us; o?r ^vyr,r y 
i ivtu/v ;nv r,£w<riy $tcra». ( mops tant/urd not hr that had Ijc. 
l’aiisan. 1. 8. p. ()00. 

2 ' Juctmah. c. -H. \. 18, If). 

Hud. e. 7- v. 18. 
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their doughy to make cakes to the Queen of heaven. 
The word, in these instances, for sacred cakes, 
is DOO, Cunitn. The Seventy translate it by a 
word of the same purport, X*yav*?, Chauonas ; of 
which I have before taken notice : 60 \U <mv tw 
ripw nroi ricrxfxtv xityi X&uuv&f. xtA. 

I have mentioned that they were sometimes 
called Petora, and by the Greeks Pitura. "This, 
probably, was the name of those liba, or cakes, 
which the young virgins of Babylonia and Persis, 
used to oiler at the shrine of their God, when they 
were to be first prostituted : for, all, before mar- 
riage, were obliged to yield themselves up to some 
stranger to be deflowered. It was the custom for 
all the young women, when they arrived towards 
maturity, to sit in the avenue of the temple, with 
a girdle, or rope, round their middle ; and what- 
ever passenger laid hold of it was entitled to lead 
them away. This practice is taken notice of* as 
subsisting among the Babylonians, in the epistle 
ascribed to the prophet Jeremiah ; which he is 
supposed to have written to Baruch, v. 43. A«Fi 

cr^omsi tv t o<Jg if iyy.or$wr ou wcai 

TOC IlITTPA* 0 TXV Si TK anuv apfAxAicra. uvro tiwj; tw 


t0 Jeremiah, c. 51. v. ip. according to the- Srventy. 

So albo c. 7- v. 18. Xuvw>x; tv r^aT^ ra Ou^atu. Chau-On, 
domub vet n iupluin Solh. 
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xoipjfit ?, mu 7rXy<nov oveth^H, on ttx ti%w 
ra», mm(> ccvtv, outs to r^omor otvrm This 

is a translation from an Hebrew or Chaldaic ori- 
ginal; and, I should think, not quite accurate, 
What is here rendered ywoc ixij, should, I imagine, 
be r*fhuoi ; and the purport will be nearly this : 
The virgins of Babylonia put girdles about their 
waist ; and in this habit sit by the way side , hold- 
ing their Pitura , or sacred offerings , over an urn 
of incense : and when any one of them is taken 
notice of by a st ranger , and led away by her girdle 
to a place of privacy ; upon her retu rn she upbraids 
her next neighbour for not being thought worthy 
of 'the like honour ; and for having her zone not 
yet broken or 61 loosed. It was likewise a Persian 
custom, and seems to have been universally kept 
up wherever their religion prevailed. Strabo gives 
a particular account of this practice, as it was 
observed in the temple of Anait in Armenia. This 
was a Persian Deity, who had many places of 
worship in that part of the world. Not only the 
men and maid servants, says the author, are in this 
manner prostituted at the shrine of the Goddess ; 
for in this there would be nothing extraordinary : 


M Herodotus mentions this custom, and styles it justly aicr^iro,' 
lie says that it was practiced at the temple of the Ba- 
in lenbh Duty Mehttu. 1. 1. c. 1 [)[). 
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' a AAA* *«» OuyaT£^f 01 s7Ti(puKrxTci ra itbxf avt^atn 
«K vo/xof £r», x«Ta*jro^fu0«<rji^ ttoAw ^ om 
jr*fa t« 0£w wstoc rauTa <hJW§ai tt^o? ya/xoi/* oux avafr tty- 

roe tyi ToiauT>j <ruvo»x£»v ou^vo9. ifo/ people of i he first 
fashion in the nation used to devote their own 
daughters in the same manner : it being a religious 
institution , all young virgins shall , ?;/ honour 

of the Deity, be prostituted, and detained for some 
time in her temple: after which they arc permit led 
to be given in marriage. Nor is any bodif at all 
scrupulous about cohabiting with a young woman 
aftenvards , though she has been in this manner 
abused. 

The Patriea were not only riles of Mithras, but 
also of Osiris, who was in reality the same Deity. 
We have a curious iusci iption to this purpose, and 
a representation, which was first exhibited by the 
learned John Price in his observations upon Apu- 
ieius. It is copied from an original, which he saw 
at Venice: and there is an engraving from it in 
the Edition of Herodotus by 6j Gronovius, as well 


(1 Stiabo. 1.11. p. SO.). Anai‘, or Anait, called Tamils, in 
this passage: they aie the same name. 

The same account given of tin* L)<han women by Herodotus: 
tc fytvet* yscg uvraffus. 1.3. c. </J all, umscrsalh, were devoted 
to whoredom. 

<3 Herodotus, 1.2. c. Up. p. 1 
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as in that by 64 Wesselinge: but about the purport 
of it they are strangely mistaken. They suppose 
it to relate to a daughter of Mycerinus, the son 
of Cheops. She died, it seems : and her father 
was so affected with her death, that he made a 
bull of wood, which lie gilt, and in it interred 
his daughter. Herodotus says, that he saw the 
bull of Mycerinus ; and that it alluded to this 
history. But, notwithstanding the authority of 
this great author, we may be assured that it was 
an emblematical representation, and an image of 
the sacred bull Apis and Mneuis. And, in re- 
spect to the sculpture above mentioned, and the 
characters therein expressed, the whole is a reli- 
gious ceremony, and relates to an event of great 
antiquity, which was commemorated in the rites 
of Osiris. Of this 1 shall treat hereafter: at pre- 
sent, it is sufficient to observe, that the sacred 
process is carried on before a temple ; on which 
is a Greek inscription, but in the provincial cha- 
racters : L'-vJW n^T^iKrji/ To^rnw IIow can 'Eog tv 

Tlar^xn relate to a funeral ? It denotes a festival 
in honour of the Sun, who was styled, as I have 
shewn. Pa tor ; and his temple was called Patra : 
whence these rites were denominated Patrica. 
Plutarch alludes to this Egyptian ceremony, and 


(A Hrrodotus. C. c. Ivp. p. 1(H). 
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supposes it to relate to Isis, and to her mourning 
for the loss of her son. Speaking of the month 
Athyr, he mentions 6s Bav fixn « pihMi 

t!/(r<rivw 7rf^»CteAovTf? tm arsvOa 0 £b <hixvua<nv (o* 

AiyuTrnoi). The Egyptians have a custom in the 
month Athyr of ornamenting a golden image of a 
hull; which they cover with a black robe of the 
finest linen . This they do in commemoration of 
Isis, and her grief for the loss of tints. In every 
figure, as they are represented in the sculpture, 
there appears deep silence and reverential awe: 
but nothing that betrays any sorrow in the agents. 
They may commemorate the grief of Isis; but 
they certainly do not allude to any misfottune of 
their own : nor is there any thing the least fu- 
nereal in the process. The Egyptians of all 
nations were the most extravagant in their 66 grief. 
If any died in a family of consequence, the women 
used by way of shewing their concern to soi.l their 
heads with the mud of the liver; and to disfigure 
their laces with filth. In this manner they would 
run up and down the sheets half naked, whipping 
themselves as they ran: and the men likewise 
whipped themselves. They cut off their hair 
upon the death of a dog; and shaved their eye- 


r * Plutarch. Pis et Osiris, p. 306. 
( 6 Ilciodolus, 1. 2. c. 35, S6. 
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brows for a dead cat. We may therefore judge, 
that some very strong symptoms of grief would 
have been expressed, had this picture any way 
related to the sepulture of a king’s daughter. 
Herodotus had his account from different people: 
one half he confessedly 67 disbelieved ; and the 
remainder was equally incredible. For no king of 
Egypt, if he had made a representation of the 
sacred 6S bull, durst have prostituted it for a tomb : 
and, as I have before said, 'E oo-rn can never 

relate to a funeral. 


n Ta vrx frti Xtywo-i Iforod. 1. ‘2. c. 131. 

th The fctar between the horns ‘.hews that it was a representation 
of tlir Deity, and the whole it leltgious incnion.il. 




ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


GODS OF GREECE; 


To shew that they were all originally one God, 
the Sun. 


As I shall have a great deal to say concerning 
the Grecian Theology in the course of this work, 
it will be necessary to take some previous notice of 
their (rods; both in respect to their original, and 
to their purport. Many learned men ha\e been 
at infinite pains to class the particular Deities of 
different countries, and to point out which were 
tlie same. But they would have saved themselves 
much labour, if, before they had bewildered them- 
selves in these fruitless inquiries, they had con- 
sidered whether all the Deities of which they 
treat, were not originally the same: all fiom one 
source; branched out and diversified in different 
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parts of the world. I have mentioned that the 
nations of the east acknowledged originally but 
one Deity, the Sun : but when they came to give 
the titles of Orus, Osiris, and Chain, to some of 
the heads of their family; they too in time weic 
looked up to as Gods, and severally worshipped as 
the Sun. This was practised by the Egyptians: 
but this nation being much addicted to relinement 
in their worship, made many subtile distinctions : 
and supposing that there were certain emanations 
of divinity, they affected to paiticulaii/e each hy 
some title; and to woiship the Deity by his 
attributes. This gave lise to a multiplicity of 
Gods : for the more curious they were in their 
disquisitions, the greater was the number of these 
substitutes. Many of them at fust were designed 
for mere titles: others, as I before mentioned, 
were airoppWi, derivatives, and emanations: all 
which in time weie esteemed distinct beings, and 
gave lise to a most inconsistent system of Poly- 
theism. The Giccur.s, who leceived their religion 
fiom Egypt and the east, misconsti ucd cui y 
thing which was impoitcd ; ami added to tiu"C 
absmdities laigtlv. Tlicv adopted Deities, to 
whose pictendcd atti ibutt s they vtie totally 
stiangejs; u nose names they could not aiticulatc, 
or spell. They did not know how to anange the 
elements, of which the worth v. tic composed. 
Hence it was. that Solon the Wise could not 
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escape the bitter, but just censure of the priest in 
Egypt, who accused both him, and the Grecians 
in general, of the grossest puerility and ignorance. 

1 fl EoAw i/, *EAAi]i/£f £f£ ?ra»oV an, ytom 'EAAtiv hk 

V£0i rt tj/iip£a? abram?* ovthpixv yx(> tu ixvroi; £^£T£ 7rx- 

Xouxv Jofav, ovfo jaa^tijua ^covu 7r0 ^ 101 ' ov&n. The truth 
of this allegation may be proved both from the un- 
certainty, and inconsistency of the undents in the 
accounts of their Deities. Of this uncertainty 
Herodotus takes notice. 1 Erfnfs tymro hx?o<; ™r 

Gfwv, £iT£ <T afi rca-v Tram?, cjioioi <h tii/£? ra uiha, 
ri 7 nr£aT 0 ° u TT(3ii/T£ y.xi %0f?, w? .'iTfii/ Xoyy. He 

attributes to Homer, and to Hesiod, the various 
names and distinctions oi the Gods, and that 
endless polytheism which picvailcd. 5 o*™ ft tm, 

h 7 tqiy)itx)/t£<; (koyowai/ E/W^i, y.y.i roiri Gjaiti tx ; 
£ 7 rwvupua? $ov t£?, y.x i t ly.x: t£ J'jzAom?, xai 

£*c?£a auTwy czfxv.vx'j t£*. 1 Ins blindness 1 1 1 Kguid to 
their own theologv, and to that ol the countries, 


‘ Cyril, contia Julian, p. 13. It rolat***! -onicw h i «ii o<*» < ni I \ 
in the Timttus ot Plain. vol. 3. p. 22. Sit also Clemons Alev 
bliom. 1. 1. p. 3 *•<*. 

' L. 2 . c. ,Vj. 'I In* t". idem l 1 ot’ ILrodotus mu t he esteemed 
early; and In* judgment valid. Wliat cm nllord u*> .1 more s.»d 
account ot the doubt and d likings, m which 111 nn uid 
invelopcd, than these words ot the h'stormu > how plainly dni, 
he shew the necessity ot divine uitcrpO'ttioii , a 1 1 01 1 1 ‘ • 4 1 ll,<yTl * ;i 
consequence ot it ! 

3 Herodotu*. 1. 2 . ( . j 3. 
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whence they borrowed, led them to misapply 
the terms, which they had received, and to make 
a God out of every title. But however they may 
have separated, and distinguished them under 
different personages, they are all plainly resolvable 
into one Deity, the Sun. The same is to be ob- 
served in the Gods of the Romans. This may in 
great measure be proved from the current accounts 
of their own writers ; if we attend a little closely 
to what they say : but it will appear more manifest 
from those who had been in Egypt, and copied 
their accounts from that country. There are few 
characters, which at first sight .appear more 
distinct than those of Apollo and Bacchus. Vet 
the department, which is generally appropriated to 
Apollo, as the Sun, I mean the conduct of the 
year, is by Virgil given to Bacchus, or Liber. 
He joins him with Ceres, and calls them both the 
bright luminaries of the world. 

4 Vos, 0, clarissima Mundi 
Lumina, labcntem CVrlo qui ducitis annum, 
Liber, et alma (Vies. 

5 Quidam ipsum solem, ip sum Apollinem, ipsum 


4 Vi i oil. Oco*“i»ic. 1.1. \. (». 

I.ibt'i i> El-Aboi coin t acted : Sol, Parens Lucis. 

5 Scholia m lloiat. 1. 2 . Ode 1J>. 
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Dionysium eundem esse volunt. Hence we find 
that Bacclius is the Sun, or Apollo ; though sup- 
posed generally to have been a very different per- 
sonage. In reality they are all three the same; 
each of them the Sun. He was the riding Deity 
of the world : 

6 tfj 

ilAif rxyyivtrog, / Kxvxio\t y y£\) mptyyt?. 

lie was in Thrace esteemed, and worshipped as 
Bacchus, or Liber. 7 In Thraeia Solcm Liberum 
liaberi, quern illi Sehadium nuncupantes magn<i 
religionc celebrant : eique Deo in colie 8 Zemisso 
aides dicata est specie rotund;!. In short, all the 
Gods were one, as we learn from the same Orphic 
Poetry : 

9 'Fi; Zft,?, if if 'HAio?, if A toi/u<rof, 

‘Ek (hoc o Twcutcrc'i. 


* Orphic. Fragment. in Maiiob. Sat. I. 1. c. 23. 

7 Macro!). Sat. 1 1. c. IS. 

H(‘ is called by l'.mnolpus Ar ? t£a»u i* axruicvi Mpim ; 

aji'ifi 1’usi‘l). 1\ E. 1. 9 c 27 . 

* /omisMis i, the Amomun Sanies, or Sumesh, analogous to 
lieth-Shcmes'i m the ^uipUius. 

9 Oiphic. I\ ailment. 1- p- 3h4. edit. Gcsner. 

So- Stcphani l\esi> Ph.Uoph. p. SO. irum Justin Martyr. 

C C 
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'Some Deities changed with the season. 

,0 HfAiov $£ has;, fxiTOTTU}^ <T oc% gov Lxu \ 

It was therefore idle in the antients to make a dis- 
quisition about the identity of any Cod, as com- 
pared with another; and to adjudge him to Jupiter 
rather than to Mars, to Venus rather than Diana. 

n ToV Ocn^lV 01 UtV 'Etf'XTTil/j Ol$i A 10VV<TGV, Glfo YlXHTMCt, 
rivti; ${ Akx, 7ro\Xoi$£ Havoc vsvo[Mxai<n. Some, says 
Diodorus, think that Osiris is Sera pis ; others 
that he is lYwnusus ; others still , that he is Pluto: 
many take him for Zeus, or Jupiter , and not a few 
for Pan. This was an umieccssaiy embarrass- 
ment: for they were all titles of the same God, 
there being oiiginally by no means that diversity 
which is imagined, as Sir John Marsham has very 
justly obseivcd. 11 Neque enitn tanta 
Gentium, quanta fuit Deorum ttg^xv^ioc. It is 
said, abo\e, that Odris was by some thought to 
be Jupiter, and by others to be Pluto. But 


1 

° M.iCndilU*. SafUT 

n. 1 

. 1 C. 

is. p ?n*:. 

He mentions 

till 

iiin 1 k oIkk aiui 

1>i.’ 


k‘.*' t. -a « «r 

day; and adds 

r., 

1 t-n-M's rr> rui^* 

y* \( 

iiranf. 

/ V VtthV'S 

cull the day dia. 

'i’>. 

* m or«i J.o* ot the I , 

UtKK 

■s was o 

t . v 31:. «' on 

U'lKll. 


" 1' *1 i iis Ncahis 1. 1 . p. 

*" ('•*: Canon, p. JC. 
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Pluto, among the best tlicologists, was esteemed 
the same as Jupiter; and indeed the same as 
Proserpine, Ceres, Hermes, Apollo, and every 
other Deity. 

lt iTAaTWV, n^G-fOOM, A'.iarTrfl, Kv7T£Uf, E^wt £?, 
Torrai/f?, Nijoevic, T xati Kyavop^air*)?, 


13 llermcsiatm. 

It may be woith while toohsoive below, how many Gods there 
were ot the same titles and depat intents. IIa*cuno$ Hesy- 

chms. P.eonia Mmetva. IMi.tauh. tie decern Rhetoiibus. 

Ylxhxiyxt 1 Ie^\t hius. 

I viry.p Trxnuty AjxXyffH, o,stotx TJatay. Oiphic. II. 66. 

rio7tidi , i' larpo? tv T »v^ Clement. Cohort, p. 26 . 

Glen, the most anttont mythologist, made Lihthya to be the 
motlici ot’Lios; so that Lihthya and Venus must have been the 
same, and comet|uentl\ l)i in.i. 

Kt?tG: iai« Ihltisail. 1. <). p. 76-. 

Adomm, Atnnem, O-nim ot Ilorum ahud non esse quam 
Solent. Maerobiu-. Sat. I. 1. c. 21. p. 2(\9* ‘ 

Janus was Juno, and sl^ led Junomus. Macrob Sat. 1. ], c. 9- 
p. 1.39. 

I.unam; random Dtantm, eandem Ceremn, eanJem Jtinonem, 
candeni ProMTpmam du tint. Semus in Geoigtc. 1. 1 v. 5. 

Astaite, Luna, Luiopa, Dea Swia, llhea, the same. Lucian. 
deS\r»a Dea. 

Kttoi Afii-auv tg» ext-ror xou Aox AwcMw htK 

Athenagorac. p 2<b0. 

HM*?, Zu;. Sanchomathon. Eum 1». P. L. lib. 1. c. x. p. 34. 

K r ;.;;. Damascius apud Vhottum. c. 242. 

c c L 2 
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ti xXvt o; t ITai/, Zvj; Tf, you 'Hon, 
A^ti/xk, rjcT *E xxigyo; AttoXKuv, ug ®£o; tfiu. 

There were to be sure a number of strange attri- 
butes, which by some of the poets were delegated 
to different personages; but there were other 
writers who went deeper in their researches, and 
made them all centre in one. They sometimes 
represented this sovereign Deity as Diomisus; who, 
according to Ausonius, was worshipped in various 
parts under different titles, and compiehendcd all 
the Gods under one character. 

H Ogvgia me Bacchuni vocat ; 

Osyrin /Egypt us pi i tat : 

M\si Phanaeem nominant : 

Dionyson Indi existimant: 

Komana Sacra Libci um ; 

Arabica Gens Adoneum ; 

Lueanianus Pantheon. 

Sometimes the supremacy was given to Pan, who 
was esteemed Loid of all the elements. 


’ ’ Epigram. ’>0. 

( iuiti'i loi himi-jIum ' *■> A;»»‘Uo I\iiit!ieon. l)ionuMSS was 
j! >' At:-', or Atm. Ar.it;:* At .. t Ot Xtutv. 

Cohot t. p. 10. 
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1 riMX HO. Aw, xcxrtgov Nca.oy, XOtTpOtO Tf (Topra^ 
Ovoav&v, tiJs OaXaccai', iJs ^0ova xctp.£x<n\tixv f 

Kai 7rvo ccQxvxto's, tuJs yzo fxiXr\ £fj ra flavor. 

Kc<t]wox^«t«^, cc'jj'r.rx, <pxi<r<po^, xx^ifxt ITajav, 
Avr^xfi;, AAH0HI ZETS *0 KE- 

rAETTIN. 

More generally it was conferred upon Jupiter; 

:h Z -vc efiv (XiGvJ, Zfi’f Jf y?i, Ztuf <f Ot^avee* 

/.£*>; TOt 7 Jt T. 4 VT 3 . 

Poseidon, Clod of tlie sea, was also reputed the 
chief God, the Deity of Fire. This we may infer 
fiom hispiiest. lie was st} led a Pureon, and de- 
nominated from him, and saved in his oracular 
temples; as we learn fiom Fausanias, who says, 

17 [l.7Eisjct>i cT Cxrcnw i; tz fxzvTtiuzTZ nva» nu.oo.va, 

lie mentions a \eise to the same pm pose. Zw <JV 
t £ IIuoxwv ztj.^iTroAOi xaitu Kwotriyau;. PuKOIl is Ig- 


1S Orpine, llvmn. p. 200. Gcsnn. 

Ilug Aiyv 7 tTu.cn 3 . Uur pit a(y cui/Taroc, xa* Tut Tt* TTft'Tv; 

C-)<o.» Hcr.nlwU.x. I. 2 c. 11) Pn.ipus \\:i- Z> !<■> , 
also P.m, ami Oi us . among Ur- p» ople ol Lampsatus ealaincU 

DlOfiliSUS. 

1 Eujihonon. 

L. 10. |>. Si 
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nis vd Iticis dominus : and we may know the de- 
partment of the God from the name of the priest. 
He was no other than the supreme Deity, the Sun: 
from whom all were supposed to be derived. 
Hence Poseidon or Neptune, in the Orphic verses, 
is, like Zeus, styled the father of Gods and men. 

T * KXu(h, Tlo(m$a.ov 

OvgxvwVi M t£ 0 £wv 7 nh xau oc\ 

In the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sid on the 
chief deity went hv the name of ' 9 Ourchol, the 
same as Archel ami Aides of Egypt, whence came 
the and Hercules of Greece and Rome. 

Noiinus, who was dec ply read in the mythology 
of these countries, makes all the various depart- 
ments of the other Gods, as well as their titles, 
centre in him. lie describes him in some good 
poetry as the head of all. 


° Ogy%[At xo«r/x«, 

Tia Xcouh Avxx&zvrx foxcr/.xy.ii vov sAktcw, 


Orphic. Hymn, in Poseidon. x^ i. p. COS. 

Sold. !i <ie Diis Svri>. p. 7?. ai.<l nihiitrmcittn. lie was of 
old “t\ led Arties in Greece ; and *uj poed to ha\e been the s?>n 
«*f Xmh. Kof'oc xcu A 5* Xttj* Plut.nch. Qu^stiones 

( irnw. \. 1 . p COO. 

Nonnus. I. tO. p. 10 IS. 
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lirrrtvw iAixn^ov oA*v *roAov obtain JWx», 

KuxAov &yu<; ptra x’jkAoy — 

O/x^ov ayus (pigix&ftTrop, st evufw h yaiy 

tiejoir 5fligyiTO» ot^ifxov «£<r»)?. 

B»iAoj of Ev^jit*o, Ai£us x€x?.nfxtpo^ Aj*/*wv, 

Airi? tfv; NgiAwof A^>aij/ K^oyoc, A<r<ru^o{ Zsu {. — 
Em £# ./7rt? ipu? AiyvTTTiof, avttpotXos Zeu?, 

El X^OVOf, El ^«eOw!/ TroAuWUjUO?, ElTi (TU 
HEAIOE BABTAnNOS, ev ‘EAAoJj AEA<I>02 
AnOAAHN. 

All the va tious titles, we find, are at last com- 
prised in Apollo, or the Sun. 

It may appear stiange, that Hercules, and Ju- 
piter, or whomever we put for the chief Deity, 
should be of all ages. This must have been the 
case, if they were the same as the boy of love, 
and Bacchus ever young; and were also the repre- 
sentatives of Cronus, and Saturn. But the antients 
went farther; and described the same Deity un- 
der the same name in various stages of life : and 
il Ulpian speaking of Dtonusus, says that he was 
represented of all ages. Ko» yxg TraJa, xxt 7r^f^ T riv f 


11 In Deinosthenein Kara MinSW. Uuv 7rf£iT»0ja<ro avr a. 

p. 6l7* See also M.u rob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 18. 

Avtoh to* A \x y.xt Toy Aioyvroy 7ra.c«i r.cu »«; rj 0io? k o7»a xaAit. 
Proclus upon Plato'? fat mcuuics. See Orphic Fragments. p. 40(). 
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xxi Mtyx yfx<pf!<nv otvrov. But the most extraordi- 
nary circumstance was, that they represented the 
same Deity of different sexes. A bearded Apollo 
was uncommon ; but Venus with a beard must 
have been very extraordinary. Yet she is said to 
have been thus exhibited in Cyprus, under the 
name of Aphroditus, : 14 ?r /wwav ccvtyos 

ii/ K virg/j). The same is mentioned 
by Scrvius : 4} Est ctiam in Cypro simulacrum 
barbatct Veneris, corpore et veste muliebri, cum 
sceptro, et natura virili, quod A<p^o$nov vocant. 
She was also looked upon as prior to Zeus, and to 
most other of the Gods. " + ou ftonv Atiwx;, 

xxi xXXx xxi AIOS if i TrgurfiuTtgx. The poet 
Calvus speaks of her as masculine : 45 Policntem- 
que Dcmn Veneicm. Valerius Soranus among 
other titles calls Jupiter the mother of the Gods. 


12 I chins. Tlic passage is diflbiuntly read. Kustcr ex- 
hibits it A<p^c^»Tof. 0«< t« negi 4pxt)«pTt* yty^zfu; 

mfyu r»5» KjyriiAoiTHrboii »» Kt7r^o/ 

13 Ser\ i u> upon Virgil. Arnold. 1. 2. v. 6:3C. 

24 .Scholia upon Apollon. Khod. 1. 3. v. 52. Tw» ku\u(i tw 
Moi*a,'» du'sti In some places ol the ra>t, Venus was 

tin- same as Cy bide and Kliea, the Mother of the Gods: Ihft tv; 
y ruirrn /Air if it* era* tv A^o^tv, if 6i«», 

irjo-tfaif >ai iy%u/ftot f o»tpacn v^rayoftionei. Pt» I. I ctrabibl. 1. 2. 

^ A pud Cal \ uni Actcnanus. Macob. Sat. 1. 3. c. 8. Putant 
•"nn.lem mat cm esse uc I'ueminara. Ibidem. 
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10 Jupiter otmiipotens^ Regum Rex ipse, Deftmqu^ 
Progenitor, Genetrwjue Deiim ; Deus unus et 
idem. 

Synesius speaks of him in nearly the same manner* 


47 Eu 7rar»i£, <ru 

Ev (ru <h 0»Au?. 


And the like character is given to the antient 
Deity Mit*?. 


z* 


Ao(T)] 1/ U'V XZl 


9nXuj i<p uf, 


'TroXuWVv’jUf \IyjTJ. 


In one of the fragments of the Orphic poetry 
there is every thing, which I have been saying 
comprehended within a very short compass. 


™ Apud Augustin, de Civitafe Dei. 1. 4.c. 11. and 1. J. c.<J. 
The author of the Orphic verses speaks ol the Moon as both 
male and female. 

A:£opu w) ka( *«i7Topt>»i, SrjXvyri r.a\ ap <ri)». Hymn 8. v. 4. 

Deus Lunus was worshipped ai Chan ;t*, Edessa, and all over 
the east. 

17 Synesius. Hymn 3. p. 26 . Edit. H. Stepli. 

The Orphic verses irtpt pietn:; are to the same purpose. 

TlatTuy urn cv ir&7r,c, f^z7r,^ t T£t<$o{, TiG>}»o?. Hymn 9* 

V. 18. 

11 Orphic Hymn 31. v. 10. p. 22V 
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19 Zivf xgrw ymre, Zw a/x€go to; srXtro NvjUpn, 

Ziv; irvfyw yocw ts xxt ougocvz ctrtgwroi , — 

Zfuf 7ronn pi£x, Zfu ; ,0 'HAiof, »<h ItXwriy 
Z iuf BxnXtvSy Zfu ; ctvro; X7 txvtuv x^yjym^Xo <; — 

Kcil 7T£WT0f ytl/iTUg XXI E £Wf TroXVTSgTTYlS, 

JJocvt X ya.(> iv Zi\vo<; [xtyxXy rxit (ru^xn xeitxi, 

*Ev xgxTOty £i{ Axi/xuvy ysverai [A£y<%<; x^o; xttxvtuv. 

Whom lie meant under the title of Zeus, he ex- 
plains afterwards in a solemn invocation of the 
God Dionusus. 

Jl KixAuOi T»A£7rc£x IXwxvyix xvxXov 
Ougxvtxtf rfoQxXtyfy 7 rtgityopov xuv lAitnrwi/, 

AyAai ZET, AIONY2E, ttxti/j novra, nxTfg aw, 
*HAif, vayyivtrofy -rtxvxwXiy xgucrEoQiyyt?. 

As we have seen how the father of the Gods 


19 Orphic Fragment, vi. p. 3(>(>\ Ge^nei’s* Edit. from Proclus 
on Plato’s A labilities. See also Pocsis Philosophica II. Stcphani. 
p. 81. 

30 Jupiter Lucctius, or God of light. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 15. 
{>. 1 82. 

31 Orpluc Fragm. vii. p. 37 1. See Poesis Philo^oph. II. Ste- 
phan 1. p. S'». 

Oipheiii of Protogonus. 

n.wnydi H^«xa7T«u, ?raTi£, Jjd't xa» u»« Hymn. 51. p. 24t). 
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was diversified, it may be worth while to hear 
what the supposed mother of all the Deities 
says of her titles and departments, in Apuleius. 

Me primigenii Phryges Pessinuntiam nominant 
Deitm Matrem : hinc Autochthones Attici Cecro- 
piam Minervam : illinc fluctuantes Cyprii Pa- 
phiam Venerem : Cretes sagittiferi Dictynnani 
Dianam. Siculi trilingues Stygiam Proserpinam: 
Eleusinii vetustam Deam Cererem. Junonem 
alii : alii Bellonam : alii Ilecaten : Rhamnusiam 
alii: et qui nascentis dci Solis inchoantibus radiis 
illustrantur Aithiopes, Ariique, priscAquc doctriml 
pollentes AJgyptii, ccremoniis me prorsus propriis 
percolentcs, appellant vero nomine Reginam Isi- 
dcm. 

Porphyry acknowledged, that Vesta, Rliea, 
Ceres, Themis, Priapus, Proserpina, Bacchus, 
Attis, Adonis, Silenus, and the Satyrs, were all 
one, and the same. Nobody had examined the 
theology of the antients more deeply than Por- 
phyry. lie was a determined Pagan, and his 
evidence in this point is unexceptionable. The 
titles of Orus and Osiris being given to Dionusus, 


31 Apuleu Mctamorph. 1. \t. p. C4-1. 

33 Porphyr. apud EiiH'lmim Praep. Evang. 1.3. c. 11. 

TifiuTeti ira'Ct Aa^^aKritaq o a mvroq vr r o Atari 

Athcnaeus. 1. 1. p. 30. 
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caused him in time to parhke of the same wor* 
ship which was paid to the great luminary ; and 
as he had also many other titles, from them sprung 
a multiplicity of Deities. H Morichum; Siculi 
Jhcchum nominarunt: Arabes vero eundem Ora- 
chal et Adonneum : alii Lyseum, Erebintbium, 
Sabazium; Lacedaimonii Srytidem, et Milichium 
■vocitamnt. Hut let Dionusus or Bacchus be di- 
versified by ever so many names or’ titles, they all, 
in respect to worship, relate ultimately to the Sun. 
}s Sit Osiris, sit Omphis, Xiliis, Siris, sive quod- 
cunque aliurl ab Hierophantis usurpatum nomen, 
ad nnum tandem Solem> antiquissimum Gentium 
numcn, rcdcunt omnia. 


34 J.mus Lnnvnlier^ius. 

11 So lii on dc l)tis S\ ns. p. 77. 
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